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A current John Hancock advertisement which indicates how the spirit of American Independence is fostered and 
strengthened by Life Insurance. So that these benefits may be shared by all, the John Hancock offers life insurance in all its forms: 


life, endowment and term policies, juvenile insurance, retirement income policies, annuity contracts, and all plans of group coverage. 
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This here Stormalong, he was a monstrous able deep-water man. 







































New Hampshire Insurance Department 


That State’s Insurance Supervision Began in 1851; 





Was Pioneer; History of Department; Careers of 
Commissioner Knowlton and Associates 


The State of New Hampshire has the 
distinction of having created the first 
state agency in the United States hav- 
ing supervision over insurance com- 
panies. In 1851 the legislature passed 
an act approved on July 5 of that year 
creating a board of three Insurance 
Commissioners to be appointed by the 
Governor and Council. Each Commis- 
sioner was to hold office for the period 
of one year and until others were duly 
appointed and commissioned in their 
stcad. The Commissioners were re- 
movable at the pleasure of the Governor 
and Council, who had authority to fill 
any vacancies. 

The act provided that it should be 
the duty of some one of the Commis- 
sioners at least once in each year with- 
out previous notice to the companies 
and as much oftener as the Governor 
might require to make personally a full 
examination into the condition of each 
company and the management of its 
afiairs. They were directed to inspect 
all books of the companies, ascertain 
the amount of property at risk, the 
amount of premium notes constituting 
the capital stock of each company, the 
amount of losses in each year, the sums 
assessed, the amount of indebtedness, 
and the salaries of each president, sec- 
retary, treasurer, and director. They 
were also directed to investigate the 
expense of adjusting losses, the sums 
paid for travel to officers, and the 
amount of commissions paid to agents, 
and generally to make all such inquiries 
as might be necessary to obtain a full 
and thorough knowledge of all the af- 
fairs of the company and to determine 
if it had violated any of the provisions 
of its charter. Reports were required 
to be made to the legislature annually 
during the first week of its session. 


Appoints Board of 3 Commissioners 


The act further provided that if the 
Commissioners, upon examination into 
the affairs of any insurance company or 
for other good cause, should deem it 
unsafe for the public interest that such 
company should issue policies, they 
should report their findings to one of 
the justices of the Superior Court, who 
should forthwith issue an injunction 
prohibiting the company from issuing 
any more policies until such injunction 
was dissolved. The Commissioners were 
given similar powers in the event any 
officer of any company should neglect 
to refuse to submit to examination or 
furnish the necessary facilities from 
which such examination could be made. 
rhe court was given authority to make 
such orders and decrees in addition to 
issuing an injunction as the circum- 
stances and business of the company 
and the necessity of the case might re- 
quire. 

Che Governor and Council acted im- 
mediately pursuant to this statute and 
appointed a board of three Commission- 
ers consisting of Uri Lamphrey of 
Ha impton, Warren L. Lane of Man- 
chester, and Charles F. Brooks of West- 
moreland, These commissioners pro- 
ceeded diligently with their work, and 
in 1852 prepared and presented their 
first annual report to the legislature. 
This report set forth the result of the 
Xaminations made by the Commis- 
loners and showed the financial stand- 
ing of all domestic companies. 


"nO 


Claims New Hampshire Pioneered 


ertain commentaries on the history 


of the early supervision of insurance in 
the United States have suggested that 
the State of Massachusetts should have 
the credit for establishing the first In- 
surance Department. The New Hamp- 
shire Department contends that its state 
is responsible for the beginning of state 
supervision, pointing out that the 
Massachusetts act establishing a board 
of insurance commissioners composed 
of the Secretary of State, the State 


the present Commissioner, was 
pointed in 1943. 


Although the 


ap- 
early settlers of New 
Hampshire at Portsmouth and Dover 
were largely dependent upon water 
transportation, and the principal indus- 
tries were shipbuilding and maritime 
commerce, there appears to be no rec- 
ord of a marine insurance company. 
There were numerous short-lived en- 
dowment and mutual benefit fraternal 


combination that withdrew from the 
state, left the combination and reentered 
the state, and 50 other companies fol- 
lowed suit. The valued policy law is still 
in effect in New Hampshire. 

Since this early beginning progressive 
insurance legislation has been consistent- 
ly enacted. From time to time other 
functions have been added to the In- 
surance Department, such as the admin- 
istration of the Blue Sky or Securities 


Commissioner Knowlton and Administrative Staff 





Left to Right: John J. Maloney, Donald Knowlton, Simon M. Shelden, W. Arthur McNulty. 


Treasurer, and the State Auditor was 
passed in 1852, and that the first annual 
report of the Massachusetts Department 
was not published until 1855. While 
Massachusetts may have established 
system at that time more in the pattern 
of modern supervision, the New Hamp- 
shire Commissioners were certainly 
given supervisory control over the fi- 
nancial condition and practices of insur- 
ance companies, even though provisions 
requiring the licensing of companies and 
agents and the imposition of taxes were 
not passed until a later year. 

The insurance business continued to 
be supervised by a board of three Com- 
missioners until 1869 when a single 
Commissioner was substituted. 

Names of the men who have 
Commissioners of Insurance in 
Hampshire follow: 

Uri Lamphrey, Warren L. Lane, 
Charles F. Brooks, Timothy Hoskins, 
John E. Stanyon, Albert S. Scott, Jacob 
H. Ela, George W. Conant, Lorenzo 
Day, Oliver C. Fisher, Otis F. R. Waite, 
Benjamin M. Colby. 

Also, C. V. Dearborn, 
F. S. Greenleaf, Joseph Gilman, E. M. 
Topliff, John Felch, A. B. Wyatt, 
Francis Winch, Oliver Pillsbury, Henry 
H. Huse, John C. Linehan, George H. 
Adams. 

Also, Robert J. Merrill, Joseph War- 
ren, Rufus N. Elwell, John J. Donahue, 
John E. Sullivan, William N. Johnston, 
Arthur J. Rouillard, Simon M. Sheldon 
and Donald Knowlton. Mr. Knowlton, 


been 
New 


James Gordon, 


orders which came and went in the 
early days of the country, but no regu- 
lar organized life insurance company. 
The early fire insurance companies were 
mostly based on the mutual system in 
which assessments were made to pay 
losses. 

In 1870 Oliver Pillsbury became State 
Insurance Commissioner and through his 
efforts a code of insurance legislation 
was enacted which afforded increased 
protection to the people of the state. 
In 1871 the first meeting of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners 
was held in the City of New York at 
which 19 states were represented. Com- 
missioner Pillsbury represented New 
Hampshire at this meeting and was 
chosen to preside over the convention. 

58 Companies Leave; Then Reenter 


State 
In 1885 the legislature enacted several 
restrictive laws; first, forbidding the 
transfer of suits from state courts to 
Federal courts; second, forbidding com- 


panies to combine; third, forbidding the 
issue of any but a valued policy on 
buildings; fourth, that wrong descrip- 


tions did not forfeit policies unless given 
in fraud. As a result of these laws, 58 
companies then doing business in the 
state withdrew, after making a threat to 
do so unless the legislature repealed the 
law. This left many property owners 
without protection. Fourteen local com- 
panies were organized as a temporary 
measure of protection. In 1887 one of 
the largest companies that was in the 


Rod Law, Tourist 
Service Laws, and 


Law, the Lightning 
Service and Road 
the registration of real estate dealers 
Until July 1, 1947 when the State Fire 
Marshal’s office was established, the In 
surance Commissioner was required to 
investigate all fires of suspicious origin 
and to determine whether they were 
caused by accident or design. 

From an early date to December of 
1939 when the new State House Annex 
was completed, the Insurance Depart- 
ment was located in two small offices in 
the State House which were crowded 
with files and other equipment. The In- 
surance Department was one of the first 
state departments to occupy the new 
building and was assigned ample office 
space and provided with modern equip- 
ment. As time went on, additional space 
was needed, and in July of this year the 
Department was provided with an addi- 
tional office to accommodate the Rating 
Division which had been using the 
limited space available in the Insurance 
Department office. 

The “Blue Sky Law” 

Adopted in 1917 was the “Blue Sky 
Law” under which the state sought to 
control dealings in securities, and under 
this law no individual, company or cor- 
poration can sell securities without first 
securing from the Insurance Department 
a state license. This requirement also 1s 
put upon dealers and agents, and persons 
in these groups are obliged to show 
financial responsibility and _ establish 
their good character. No such law, in 
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any state, gives the governmental agent 
more power, than does the New Hamp- 
shire statute over investment houses 
and holding companies and over dealers 
in securities. There are at the present 
ime 138 licensed dealers in securities 
in. New Hampshire and about 225 
security salesmen. There are also 35 
investment trusts qualified to do busi- 
ness in New Hampshire. 

As in the administration of insur- 
ance, the New Hampshire Department 
has been progressive in the administra- 
tion of the Blue Sky Law and in 1939 
was one of the first states to adopt ex- 
tensive regulations governing investment 
trusts 

First Automobile Financial 
Responsibility Law 

New Hampshire pioneered in the en- 
actment of Automobile Financial Re- 
sponsibility Law for the protection of 
the public and the New Hampshire law 
has been copied by many other states, 
many states now having some type of 
such legislation. 

The purpose of the New Hampshire 
financial Responsibility Law is to as- 
sure, so far as is possible that owners 
and operators of motor vehicles will be 
financially able to reimburse the public 
for damages that they may cause. 

Under the present law, a person must 
furnish proof of financial responsibility 
to the Commissioner of Motor Vehicles 
and thereafter maintain such proof in 
the future if convicted of certain viola- 
Motor Vehicle laws or if 
involved in an accident where bodily 
injury is caused or there 1s property 
damage in excess of $50. 


tions of the 


First Automobile Voluntary Assigned 
Risk Plan 
New Hampshire placed in effect the 


first Automobile Voluntary  Assignec 
Risk Plan. The purpose of this Plan is 
to provide automobile liability insurance 
for persons who are in good faith en- 
titled to such coverage but are unable, 
due to their past record or unusual 
hazard of the risk to secure this cover- 
age through normal channels. 

This plan as its name implies was 
voluntarily agreed to by all companies 
writing this type of business in the 
state and is not established by law. It 
has proved to be of great value to the 
public and like the Financial Responsi- 
bility Law has been copied by other 
States, 

The Assigned Risk Plan does not pro- 
vide coverage for persons who habitually 
violute the laws and specifically excludes 
from coverage persons who have sus- 
tained two or more serious convictions 
for violation of the Motor Vehicle Laws 
during the three-year period preceding 
the date of application of such coverage 

The number of Assigned Risks has 
steadily increased and during the month 
f Tuly about 300 applications were sub 
mitted. The records indicate that in 
most cases the necessity of resorting to 
the Assigned Risk Plan greatly improves 
the risk’s driving record and helps to 
promote safety on the highways. 

428 Insurance Companies Licensed 

The earliest records available show 
that in the year 1890 the revenue col 
lected by the Department amounted to 
approximately $15,000, and the operating 
expense was slightly over $5,000. Sirice 
that time the business of insurance has 
increased to such an extent that the 
Insurance Department has become a 
major revenue producing state agency, 
last year’s receipts being a little over 
$1,000,000, with operating expenses of 
about $44,000 

This last vear the Department licensed 
128 insurance companies and issued 11,- 
200) individual agents and 
brokers. In the past ten years the 
amount collected from insurance com- 
panies in premium taxes has more than 
doubled. The work of the Department 
is now performed by 12 employes, Two 
years ago it was necessary to add two 
new employes to the Department as the 
result of the establishing of a Rating 
Jivision, which in turn was made neces 
sary by the passage of Federal legisla- 
tion, namely Public Law 15. 
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The 1949 legislature enacted a resolu- 
tion establishing an Interim Commission 
to study the present Motor Vehicle 
Financial Responsibility Law and related 
laws, the present methods used in effect- 
ing automobile liability insurance, and 
proposed legislation. It is believed that 
major improvements in the present laws 
and practices will be developed by this 
commission and the state has again the 
opportunity to chart a course for other 
states to follow. 


New Rating Laws 


In 1947 Commissioner Knowlton pre- 
pared and submitted to the New Hamp- 
shire legislature amendments to the in- 
surance laws that were designed to meet 
the requirements of Public Law 15. This 
legislation providing for regulating rates 
and establishing a fair trade practices 
act followed in most instances. the 
recommendations of the All-Industry 
Committee. The insurance industry co- 
operated in the passage of these acts 
and this suggested legislation was 
adopted by the legislature without 
amendment in June, 1947. After two 
years’ operation under these new laws, 
they seem to have fully accomplished 
their purpose and no amendments were 
proposed at the last session of the legis- 
lature. 

Prior to the passage of these new 
rating laws, New Hampshire was one 
of the few states regulating rates for 
workmen’s compensation and motor 
vehicle liability insurance. In 1921 a law 
was passed providing for the examina- 
tion and approval or disapproval of rates 
for workmen’s compensation and in 1929, 
the Insurance Laws were amended to 
extend the same control over motor 
vehicle liability insurance rates. Imme- 
diately after the passage of the new 
rating laws, the task of organizing a 
Rating Division was commenced under 
the supervision of Deputy Commissioner 
Sheldon. The sum of $10,000 per year 
was provided for this purpose and out 
of this amount, it was necessary to pay 
the salary of the personnel, purchase 
new equipment, and meet other operat- 
ing expenses. The Rating Division 
started operating on August 18, 1947 
with Mr. Sheldon and one girl as secre- 
tary, and on September 1 an additional 
virl was employed. A modern and rather 
unique numerical system for the filing 
and recording of rates was established 
and the examination of filings com- 
menced. Marriage has caused the loss of 
the two girls who were first employed 
by the Rating Division, and they have 
been replaced by Miss Dorothy Morrison 
of East Concord as rate analyst and 
Miss Jacqueline Cricenti, New London, 
as assistant and stenographer. Mr 
Sheldon still supervises the activities of 
the Rating Division; however he can 
devote only part of his time to this 
work as in his capacity as Deputy Com- 
missioner, it is necessary for him to 
spend considerable time in connection 
with other functions of the Department. 


Career of Commissioner Knowlton 


The present Commissioner, Donald 
Knowlton, was born in Concord, New 
Hampshire on August 12, 1895. He was 
educated in the Concord public schools, 
in Boston University College of Liberal 
Arts, and was graduated from Boston 
University Law School in 1918. He was 
admitted to the practice of law in the 
states of New Hampshire and Massa- 
chusetts in 1918, and practiced law in 
Boston from 1918 to 1920 where he was 
associated with the firm of Walter TI. 
Badger. He then came back to his home 
city and practiced law in Concord from 
1920 to 1943, when he was appointed 
Insurance Commissioner by Governor 
Robert O. Blood. He was appointed as 
Assistant United States Attorney for the 
District of New Hampshire by President 
Harding on October 3, 1922, and served 
in that office until June 20, 1937, when 
he resigned to return to private practice. 

Mr. Knowlton has long been affiliated 
with the Republican Party, having acted 
as Ward, City and County Chairman at 
various times in his political career. He 
served as representative to the New 





DONALD KNOWLTON 


Hampshire legislature in 1929 and was 
legislative counsel to Governor Blood 
during the 1941 and 1943 sessions of the 
legislature. He has taken considerable 
interest in public service, and is at 
present one of the Board of Water 
Commissioners for the City of Concord 
and Moderator of the Concord Union 
School District. 


Active in Commissioners Association 


Since Mr, Knowlton’s appointment as 
Insurance Commissioner on June 9, 1943, 
he has taken a prominent part in the 
deliberations of the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners. He served 
on the Executive Committee during the 
years 1948 and 1949 and was appointed 
chairman of the Accident and Health 
Committee in June, 1946. During his 
membership on this committee, he took 
a leading part in promulgating the Offi- 
cial Guide for the approval of accident 
and health policies, which has resulted 
in a considerable degree of uniformity 
among the states in the approval of 
policy forms. He has also devoted a 
large amount of effort to the prepara- 
tion of a new set of Standard Provisions 
for accident and health policies. 

He was reappointed Insurance Com- 
missioner by Governor Charles M. Dale 
on June 9, 1948, for a five-year term. 
His present committee assignments in 
the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners include the Accident and 
Health Committee, the Laws and Legis- 
lation Committee, the Unauthorized In- 
surance Committee, and the Subcom- 
mittee on the Definition and Interpre- 
tation of Underwriting Powers. 

Deputy Commissioner Sheldon 


Simon M. Sheldon, Deputy Comumis- 
sioner of the New Hampshire Insurance 
Department, was born in Hancock, New 
Hampshire in 1905, attended the public 
schools in that town and was graduated 
from Hancock High School in 1923, He 
then received” further schooling at 
Bryant & Stratton Business College in 
Boston, Massachusetts. Upon comple- 
tion of his education, he remained in 
Boston for the next two and one-half 
vears and during part of this time 
served as office manager for the W. S. 
Wood Co. In 1927, Mr. Sheldon re- 
turned to his home town of Hancock 
and became associated with his father 
in the lumber and manufacturing busi- 
ness. In 1935 and 1936 he designed and 
constructed for the Town of Hancock 
an electric transmission and water sys- 
tem extension. Upon completion of this 
work, he was employed by the state of 
New Hampshire in the State Treasurer’s 
office for several months. On October 
15, 1937, he was appointed Deputy Com- 
missioner of Insurance by Governor 
Francis P, Murphy, and acted as head 
of the Department from April 30, 1943 
to June 9, 1943, pending the appointment 
of Commissioner Knowlton. 


Socialism Newly Defined 

The undergraduate debating society 
of Oxford University recently had a 
debate in which socialism and welfare 
states were discussed. For the first 
time on such an occasion at Oxford 
the debating society permitted a re- 
porter and a camera man to be pres- 
ent, and these press representatives 
came from Time magazine. It re- 
sulted in a number of extracts from 
the debate being printed by that mag- 
azine. The Oxford students handled 
the subject with a lot of humor. 

Here was one comment made on the 
subject under review: “Socialism has 
taken away from hard work and hon- 
esty and thrift their rewards. The 
once honored incentive of financial 
independence seems to have gone by 
the board. The liturgy of socialism 
seems to be based on the craven 
pease ‘Give us this day our day in 
red. 





John J. Maloney in Charge of 


Securities Division 


The Securities Division of the New 
Hampshire Insurance Department which 
supervises the administration of the 
Blue Sky Law and _ licenses security 
dealers and salesmen is in charge of 
John J. Maloney, who also is examiner 
for the Department. Mr. Maloney was 
born in Malden, Massachusetts, January 
22, 1902, and was educated in the schools 
of Franklin, New Hampshire and was 
graduated from Franklin High School, 
Class of 1920, and the Bentley School 
of Accounting and Finance, Boston, 
Massachusetts, Class of 1923. 

He was employed as an accountant 
for the firm of Harold B. Kessler & Co., 
public accountants, Boston, from 1924 to 
1925; and from 1925 to 1934, he was 
office manager of the Kimball Shoe Co, 
and the successor company, B. E. Cole 
Shoe Co., Manchester, N. H. From 1935 
to 1938 he was an accountant for the 
United States Treasury Department. In 
February, 1938, he joined the accounting 
staff of the New Hampshire Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Division as an ac- 
countant, and in July, 1938, was trans- 
ferred to the New Hampshire Insurance 
Department as examiner. 


W. A. McNulty in Charge of 
Statistical Data 

The work of compiling statistical data 
for the New Hampshire Insurance De- 
partment and assembling. the annual re- 
port of the Department is performed by 
William A. McNulty, who joined the 
Department in 1933 with the title of ac- 
countant. Mr. McNulty is a native of 
New Hampshire and was born in Con- 
cord on December 21, 1909. He was 
educated in the local schools and _ re- 
ceived further training in the Concord 
Business College. 

In August, 1942, he entered the 
United States Army Air Corps and saw 
service during World War II in the 
Western Pacific. Following his dis- 
charge from the Army in 1946, he re- 
joined the staff of the New Hampshire 
Insurance Department and in addition 
to these other duties was appointed In- 
surance Claims Adviser, in which posi- 
tion he has charge of the Complaint 
Division of the Department. 

Others in Department Personnel 

The oldest employe in the Department 
in the point of service is Mrs. Helen M. 
Foss, who is chief clerk of the Depart- 
ment. The licensing bureau, supervis- 
ing the examination and licensing of 
agents and brokers, is in the charge of 
Miss Mary A. Mulligan, who has held 
this position for many years. The super- 
vision of the Assigned Risk Plan is han- 
dled by the Deputy Commissioner in- 
stead of by a board. He is assisted in 
this work by Miss Helen R. Shea, who 
also acts as his secretary, The detail 
and office work necessary in connection 
With the administration of the Blue Sky 
Law is handled by Miss Elsie S. Chap- 
man, and the approval of policy forms is 
taken care of by Miss Barbara E. Flynn. 
Miss Irene T. Faretra is secretary to 
the Insurance Commissioner. 
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An Analysis of Steel Fact-Finding Board’s Report 





Findings Indicate Board Feels That Privately Financed and Underwritten Insurance, 


Such as Group Coverage, Is Temporary Expedient for Government Insurance 


Only a short time has elapsed since 
insurance and pension benefits have be- 
come subjects of collective bargaining. 
Already, however, farsighted men in the 
Group insurance field have found cause 
for concern as to the effect this devel- 
opment is likely to have on their busi- 
ness. One such cause for concern has 
recently passed almost unnoticed. 

A Fact Finding Board was appointed 
by President Truman on July 15, 1949, 
to inquire into the issues in dispute be- 
tween the steel industry and the United 
Steel Workers, a CIO union. This Board 
ape its report September 10. If all of 

objectives sought in these findings of 
fact and recommendations are achieved, 
the impact that collective bargaining is 
to have on the Group insurance industry 
can be foretold. On close examination of 
the full text of the report it is apparent 
that, as a policy manifesto, it most cer- 
tainly was not prepared with any inten- 
tion of promoting the development of 

Group insurance at the hands of com- 
petitive enterprise. The intent was quite 
the opposite. This can be best demon- 
strated by consideration of the report 
as a whole. 


Workers Open Negotiations With Steel 
Companies 

Following three successive years in 
which wage increases totaling 46% cents 
per hour had been won by strikes and 
collective bargaining, the United Steel 
Workers opened negotiations with the 
steel companies in June, 1949, and 
eventually presented demands for wage 
increases amounting to twelve and one- 
half cents per hour and contribution 
towards pension and insurance costs 
amounting to a total of seventeen and 
one-half cents an hour. The course of 
events leading to the failure of the com- 
panies and union to agree on any of 
these questions, the threat of a strike 
and the appointment by the President 
of a three-man Fact Finding Board is 
generally well known, Only a summary 
of the Board’s findings and recommen- 
dations has received general publication. 
Little by way of general comment on 
the full text of the report has thus far 
appeared. Considering its very perni- 
clous character, as respects the matter 
of insurance and pensions, it remains to 
be seen whether this is for better or 
for worse. 

Board’s Line of Inquiry on Wages 


Briefly stated, the Board handled the 
subject of wage increases by subdividing 
it into three principal questions, namely, 
(1) the relative position of the steel 
Workers with respect to wages paid other 
industrial workers; (2) the ability of the 
industry to pay a wage increase; and (3) 
the effect of any change in wage rates 
m the general economy. The union’s 
in contention was that the average 
steel worker’s real wages had not in- 
creased in proportion to the industry‘s 
ability to pay its workers a larger share 
of profits. The companies, on the other 
hand, dwelt principally on the favorable 
Wage position of the steel thi te in 
relation to other industrial workers. 

In its approach from the side of ability 
to Pay, the union representatives made 
much of an alleged increase in labor pro- 
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ductivity and company profits, arguments 
which the companies vigorously con- 
tested, both with respect to the figures 
assumed by the union and the conclu- 
sions drawn from these figures. As to 
the effect of a wage increase on economy 
as a whole, the union pursued a Keynes- 
ian argument that such increases would 
increase consumption spending which 
would restore total output and employ- 
ment which in turn would encourage 
renewed investment spending on the 
part of producers, thereby benefiting the 
entire business structure. In rebuttal, 
the companies variously contended that 
the result of a wage increase would be 
either a decline in national output and 
employment or dead-end inflation. 


Concluded Wage Increase Demand 


Should Be Withdrawn 
The conclusions reached by the Fact 
Finding Board with respect to the wage 
question were that there were no in- 


equities of steel workers at present 
which require redress and the union 
should therefore withdraw its request 


for a wage increase. This conclusion 
was based on several findings. First, 
that the steel workers are not suffering 
from a wage rate inequity in terms of 
their relations to workers in other in- 
dustries. Second, that with respect to 
the industry’s ability to pay an increased 
wage, the steel workers were currently 
obtaining a fair share of the industry’s 
profits in view of the feast and famine 
character of the business and had al- 
ready obtained an increase in real wage 
commensurate with the general increase 
in productivity of all industry. They 
were not, it was explained, entitled to 
share in direct proportion to the increase 
in their particular industry. Finally, 
with respect to the effect on the econ- 
omy as a whole, a wage rate increase 
would adversely affect the stability in 
price structures now being achieved in 
the post-war economy. 


Board’s Approach to Insurance Problem 


On the general question of wage in- 
creases, the Board pleaded that it was 
confronted with a welter of controverted 
fact and theory regarding which it could 
only strive to form its best judgment 
as to where the truth was to be found. 
This modest acknowledgment of the 
scope of the problem, plus the generally 
sound rationale it applied in re iching its 
conclusions on this issue, has, perhaps, 
given the report as a whole a tone of 
credibility that may be taken to apply 
with equal force to its considerations of 
the insurance and pension problems in- 
volved. This would be most unfortunate. 
For while the subject of pensions pre- 
sented the Board with some imponder- 
ables that were neatly handed off as the 
responsibility of future study groups, the 
subject of insurance was addressed with 
fortitude and conviction that is in 
strange contrast to the erstwhile admis- 
sions with respect to the wage problem. 

In the summary prepared tor general 
publication, ability to pay was made to 
appear as a highly regarded factor in 
the Board’s consideration of insurance 
benefits. The body of the report, how- 
ever, leads off with the frank admission 
that social considerations rather than 





ability to pay are to be the foundation 
for the Board’s conclusions in this field. 
And in dealing with social considera- 
tions, the Board looked to no one for 


VICTOR A. 
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advice and guidance. Some indication 
of the nature of its thinking on the sub- 
ject is set out under a subparagraph en- 
titled “Role of Government and Indus- 
try in Social Insurance and Pensions” 
wherein the following appears: 

“So long as Government —_ not 
provide the security at all, we believe 
that industry should. 

“So long as Government fails to pro- 
vide an adequate amount, industry 
should take up the slack. 

“Tt is inevitable that the thousands 
of private insurance and pension 
funds now in existence should mul- 
tiply in number and amount. It should 
be cause of great concern that, as a 
result of the growing search for se- 
curity, there is growing up haphaz- 
ardly all over the country this large 
number of unequal and uncoordinated 
insurance funds, with little or no pub- 
lic control.” 


Private Insurance Out of Picture by 
Definition 


In substance, then, it is evident that 
the Board saw the issues before it re- 
garding privately financed and under- 
written insurance, with the attending 
complications steming from ability to 
pay, as no problem at all, simply because 
there should not be any such insurance. 
All insurance should be underwritten by 
the Government. Private insurance is 
but a temporary expedient and a rather 
shoddy one at that. By a neat little job 
of definition performed at the very out- 
set of this second part of the report, 
as much as by any other means, these 
propositions are made to appear en- 
tirely innocent and quite above question. 
The several conventional forms of 


Group life and accident and health in 
surance are by definition labeled as “so 
cial insurance” and are consistently and 
repeatedly referred to as such. The en 
tire subject being social, a fortiori, it is 
within the special province of Govern 
ment. 
Picking Up Where Government 
Leaves Off 


By itself, then, this definition suports 
the startling disclosure that private in 


dustry is expected to provide such “so 
cial insurance” protection only when, 
and to the extent that, the Govern 
ment has failed in this respect. Thus, 


while the insurance industry is still dis 
puting the validity of the proposition 
that Government will, and possibly 
should, provide insurance — protection 
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where private industry has failed, the 
reverse of the proposition, namely that 
industry may serve only if Government 
has failed, has by the Steel Board's 
manifesto been launched in the direction 
of general public acceptance. Hereto 
fore, the industry has thought that the 
extent to which Group coverage had 
been extended to industrial workers on 
a specialized and individualized 
was a subject of acclaim. In this report 
we find that it is a “cause of grave 
concern.” 
Unions for First Time Reveal Their 
Insurance Demands 


basis 


From the text of the report it may he 
gathered that after only token negotia 
tion with many of the Steel companies, 
the unions for the first time revealed 
their insurance demands before the Fact 
Finding Board. There they asked for 
five forms of coverage which may ws 
compared with the counter proposal of 
fered by the United States Steel Cor. 
poration prior to the publication of the 
Fact Finding Board’s report. The union 
demanded and the company offered life 


insurance in the amount of one year’s 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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The 


astern Underwriter 50 Years Old 


Started as The Journal of Insurance Economics Which Was 
Founded and Edited by Henry H. Putnam; He Sold His 
Interest to Benj. F. Hadley and Geo. A. Watson 


The Eastern Underwriter is 50 years 
old. It took its present name shortly 
before The Journal of 
Insurance Economics which had _ been 
established in 1899 by Henry H, Put- 
editor. 


merging with 


nam, then a Boston insurance 
Putnam sold the Journal of Insurance 
Economics to Benjamin F, Hadley and 
Watson, both of whom had 


insurance 


George A. 
an extensive experience in 
journalism and a considerable acquaint- 
ance with leaders of the insurance busi- 
ness. They had decided to launch an 
insurance paper in New York City and 
to call it The Eastern Underwriter. 

The Journal of Insurance Economics 
was an academic publication, modeled 
somewhat after The Atlantic Monthly, 
its objective being to discuss editorially 
the principal topics interesting the en- 
tire insurance institution. 

The Eastern Underwriter 
pattern the publication of 
news, editorial comment being largely 
confined to the editorial columns. 
When Journal of Insurance Economics 
was taken over the news pattern of the 
publishers of The Eastern Underwriter 
was adopted for the merged publication 
and has continued to this date. The 
paper was immediately successful and 
over the years has clung closely to its 
masthead designation, “A Weekly 
Newspaper Interpreting The True 
Spirit of Insurance.” 

Many top executives in the business 


had as its 
insurance 


regard it as their favorite insurance 
paper and subscribe for it at their 
homes. The Eastern Underwriter also 


has built up an international prestige 
and circulates in 22 different countries. 
Early Career of Henry H. Putnam 
This article is largely devoted to 
telling how Mr. Putnam came into the 
picture; what were his objectives in 
starting the Journal of Insurance Eco- 
nomics and how and why he sold his 
paper to Mr. Hadley and Mr. Watson. 
Henry H. Putnam was a_ Boston 
school boy, Upon his graduation from 
a public grammar school there he de- 
cided that he would go to work and 
help his mother and also support him- 
self and his sister. He didn’t make 
much progress in that direction with 
his first job as it was that of an office 
boy. Later, he obtained other jobs 
which paid him more. When he reached 
age 18 he noticed an advertisement for 
a reporter on a Boston weekly publica- 


tion, wrote a letter of application .and 
soon found himself in contact with a 
most interesting personality—Colonel 
Chauncey Ransom, publisher of The 


Standard, a long-established New Eng- 
land insurance journal. 

Ransom was looking for a young re 
porter and the interview led to Put- 
nam’s being employed. He soon _ be- 
came intensely interested in the work, 
regarding it as not just a job for mak- 
ing a livelihood. The Boston insurance 
people enchained his interest and they 
took kindly to his personality. His 
success in meeting people was a factor 
which later made it possible for him to 
start the Journal of Insurance Eco- 
nomics. 

Colonel Chauncey Ransom 


Colonel Ransom was a figure of im- 
portance in the insurance business, For 


a considerable time he thought there 
should be more of a meeting of minds 
and exchange of ideas among Boston 
general agents and managers and that 


VOL. 1. No. J. 


in the columns of The Standard. One 
of the most enthusiastic of the Boston 
insurance men in the progress of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
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veloped, incomplete. 





E best thought is not purely original; although the origi- 
Te thought must be the germ of what finally proves to 

be the best. All thought must at some time have been 
original, and the best thought when presented contains additional 
elements of originality. The first grinding of the wheat does not 
produce the finest flour, it is the successive grindings which 
finally yield the finished product. 
They are ground and reground, sifted and resifted through the 
brains of different men. The original thought is crude, unde. 
With each turning over in e new mind it 
grows in strength and clearness, until the finished product is pre- 
sented to the world, and is accepted as a final and complete truth, 
No man can claim that he presents the final truth. The duty laid 
upon each mind is to sift and discriminate; to accept or reject 
according to the light it holds; passing on to other minds for 
another sifting, what it has seen and conceived. The aim of men 
should be, not to seek originality, but to take the thought which 
has come down to them from the best minds, to recast its mould, 
lighten its shadows, and present it to the world in a new and 
fresh form;” burnished by that touch of originality which the 
discriminating mind cannot fail to give. & SB we wt 


It is the same with ideas. 




















Cover of the First Issue. 





resulted in the organization of the 
Boston Life Underwriters Association. 
This new association got along so well, 
proved such a benefit to the Boston 
life insurance production fraternity, 
that he became convinced there should 
be a national organization along simi- 
lar lines, which is how the National 
Association of Life Underwriters was 
started. 

Ransom assigned Putnam to all meet- 
ings of the National Association for 
purpose of recording its deliberations 


writers was Charles W. Gammons who 
at the time was cashier for James T. 
Phelps and later succeeded Phelps as 
general agent of National Life of 
Vermont. 

Putnam began to gain experience as 
a writer on insurance and economic 
questions, but on the side wrote stories 
and poems which were published in 
Boston daily newspapers. His reputa- 
tion in journalism and in insurance 
grew. 

When Putnam reached the age of 25 








Robert Holland 
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Colonel Ransom felt strongly the need 
for having The Standard represented 
in New York and he gave the post to 
Putnam, The latter left Boston with 
his wife and first born baby and es- 
tablished residence in East Orange, 
N. J. 

In New York he found deskroom in 
the office of a friendly agent and in 
that office he spent three years. He 
quickly met New York’s leading mana- 
gers and agents and also company off- 
cials; acquired extended knowledge of 
conditions and problems in the insur- 
ance field, including fire. Casualty in- 
surance at the time was not even giv- 
ing indications of the great stature it 
later was to attain. 

The problems and situations in life 
and fire insurance absorbed and stimu- 
lated him so much that he felt the 
necessity for some wider presentation 
of his views than was possible in his 
position as a New York correspondent 
of an_ out-of-town insurance paper 
which had engaged him for news pres- 
entation from New York and not to 
write long dissertations and essays on 
general insurance problems. After giv- 
ing a lot of consideration to the matter 
he began to think that the best way to 
accomplish the circulation of his ideas 
was to start his own publication. 

In the meantime—after three years 
in New York—Colonel Ransom found it 
necessary to recall him as the post of 
editor of the Standard was vacant, the 
former editor, Emil Schwab, having be- 
come associated with the John Hancock. 


Putnam returned to Boston with his 
family and for the next three years 
was editor of The Standard. He might 
have continued there for a longer pe- 
riod, but he and the Colonel began to 
conflict respecting editorial policy. The 
crisis in their relations came as a fre- 
sult of an issue in the life insurance 
field which arose effecting life insur- 
ance reserves. Putnam wrote an editorial 
taking a position definitely against any 
change in the level premium system. 
Colonel Ransom had other ideas and he 
blue pencilled the Putnam editorial, elim- 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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@ When you add up all the millions of times down through 


the years that the name Prudential has appeared before 
men and women who own insurance . . . and those who 
will buy insurance some day . . . you see what a force 
this name is in its field. When you recommend a Pru- 
dential policy, you mention a name which is known... 
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your neighborhood about insurance, and especially Pruden- 
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Professor Mackenxte VWhas A Great Educator 


Many of His Students at University of Toronto Have Won 
Distinction as Executives or Actuaries of 


U. S. Companies 


By Bruce R. Powgr anp Gorpon D. McKINNEy 


| 
person or institution had over the years 
developed an assembly line for the pro- 


it were possible to say that any one 


duction of actuaries, such a statement 
could 
to the late 
der Mackenzie, 
A.S.A., and his alma 


Toronto. In any 


perhaps be appropriately applied 
Professor Michael Alexan- 
M.A. LL.D: ELA, 
mater, the Uni- 
versity of event the 


University of Toronto has probably de- 


veloped more actuaries than any other 


niversity on this continent and, as will 


be indicated later, the “assembly line” 


has majored not only on quantity but, 


even more importantly, on quality. 


In this article an endeavor will be 


inade to describe the unique character- 


istics of Professor Mackenzie which en- 


abled him to develop such a_ strong 


actuarial science course at Toronto 
University. Reference will also be made 
to some of his earlier students who 
have made an outstanding mark for 


themselves in United States life insur- 
ANCE companies, 

The University of Toronto 
Uni- 


Toronto should have the at- 


\ few brief remarks about the 
versity 
tention of our readers. It is a federa- 


tion of four previously independent 
\rts Colleges and has Faculties in 
Medicine, Dentistry, Applied Science 
and Engineering, Household Science, 
Ikducation, Graduate Studies, Arts (in- 
cluding Sciences and Commerce,) For- 
estry and Music. The number of stu- 
dents enrolled during the year 1947- 
1948 reached a peak of more than 


17,000, of whom some 9,000 were ex- 


Bruce R. Power 


graduated from 


Mr. Power was 
University of Toronto with a B.A 
deyree in 1930. He began his insur 
nee career tn 1926 with the life de 


partment of the Dominion of Canada | 
General Insurance Co., and was | 
issistant actuary when he left in 
1940 to become secretary and actu 


ot the Canadian Life Insurance 


Othicers Association. He is a Fellow 
the Society of Actuaries and a 
member ot he Toronto Board of 


Frade and a member of its taxation 
ommittee Heo ois married and has 


two small daughters 


ervice men and women. The enrolment 
has now commenced to assume some- 
what more normal proportions and 
stands at approximately 14,000 for the 
current year. 

rhe University of Toronto does not 
offer a specialized course on life insur- 
ance nor has it ever had a separate 
Department of Actuarial Science. How- 
ever, lectures on actuarial science have 
available since 1906 to students 
taking the Honor Course in Mathe- 
matics and Physics, and to students in 
the Commerce and Finance Course 
since its inception in 1921. These lec- 
tures are spread over a period of four 
vears and take up from one to four 


be en 


hours per week throughout the aca- 
lemic year. They cover such subjects 
as interest and bond values, life con- 


tingencies, finite differences, elementary 
statistics and the use of calculating ma- 
chines, but are not designed solely to 
prepare students for their Associateship 
in the Society of Actuaries. The Uni- 
versity of Toronto attributes much of 
the success of its students on the pro- 
fessional examinations to the sound, 
basic training they receive in pure 
mathematics and to the urge inspired 
in them to succeed. 


Career of Professor Mackenzie 


Professor Mackenzie was born at In- 
gersoll, Ontario on February 28, 1866 
and died this summer in_ his eighty- 
fourth year. The son of an Anglican 
clergyman, he had an outstanding aca- 
demic career, obtaining his Bachelor’s 
degree from Trinity College, Toronto, 
in 1887 with honors in philosophy. He 
then proceeded to Cambridge Univer- 
sity, England from which he graduated 
as 25th Wrangler in the Mathematics 
Tripos in 1890 and obtained his M.A. in 
1892. 

Professor Mackenzie entered the 
teaching profession immediately follow- 
ing his graduation from Cambridge. He 
taught in England for a brief period 
but soon returned to Canada and was 
appointed professor of mathematics at 
Trinity College in 1895. He continued 
in this capacity until 1904 and, when 
his alma mater became federated with 
the University of Toronto that year, 
he was appointed an associate professor 
in the department of mathematics, be- 
coming professor ten years later. He 
served his university and his students 
long and faithfully as indicated by the 
fact that he was appointed professor 
emeritus upon his retirement in 1936 
and was honored the following year by 
having the I.L.D. degree conferred upon 
him. 

Actuarial science engaged the atten- 
tion of Professor Mackenzie very early 
in his career, He enrolled as a student 
in the Institute of Actuaries in 1899, 
attained associateship standing two 
vears later and became a Fellow in 
1907. He was also elected an Associate 
of the Actuarial Society of America the 
same year. Apart from his invaluable 
contribution to the teaching of actuarial 
science on this continent, he developed 
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PROF. MICHAEL A. MACKENZIE 


a large consulting practice across Can- 
ada over a period of more than forty 
His counsel and advice 


years. were 
widely sought by Dominion, Provincial 
and municipal governments and, in ad- 
dition, he served as the actuary for 
many pension funds. He was also a 
director or officer of several financial 
institutions, including the ‘Teachers’ 


Insurance and Annuity Association of 
which he was a vice president from its 
inception in 1918 to the date of his re- 
tirement from academic life. 


Personality of “Mike” Mackenzie 


Michael Alexander Mackenzie, or 
“Mike” as he was fondly called by his 
students, was an exceedingly human 
man who developed a style of teaching 
all his own. His one object was to de- 
velop independence of thought in his 
pupils to better equip them to stand on 
their own feet in the highly competitive 
business world following graduation. 
His lectures were not a mere explana- 
tion of what was already set down in 
text books nor did he fill the blackboard 
with notes simply to be copied down 
and later digested by his students. 
Rather was it his practice to state a 
problem to his class, invite suggestions 
as to the best method of solving it, 
consider the feasibility of the various 
suggestions received, and then step by 
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step work out the solution. In other 
words, he tried to place himself in the 
position of his students and invited their 
assistance and cooperation in dealing 
with the problem as if he had no ad. 
vance knowledge about the most effec- 
tive way of solving it. As an indication 
of his personal philosophy, it is  signifi- 
cant that he disapproved of the practice 
of including in text books the answers 
to the exercises contained therein. [t 
was his view that a student should have 
sufficient confidence in his own reason- 
ing powers to feel satisfied with the ac- 
curacy of his result without confirma- 
tion trom an outside source. Another 
distinctive feature of Professor Macken- 
zie’s methods was his belief in the prin- 
cipal that, where feasible, students 
should be permitted to take their text 
books into the examination room. He 
used to say that, since in business life 
they would have such material available 
to assist them, there was no reason why 
they should not be faced with the same 
conditions in answering his examination 
papers. 

Professor Mackenzie was also a firm 
believ er in the adage that the workman 
is worthy of his hire. A story is told 
about an undergraduate who was asked 
to tutor a freshman on the theory of 
interest and who was appalled at the 
size of the fee which Profssor Macken- 
zie suggested he should charge. He 
felt better about it, however, when the 
explanation was offered that it was false 
modesty to underestimate the value of 
one’s own services and, further, that 
such services are more highly regarded 
by the recipient and are more beneficial 
to him when they involve at least some 
personal sacrifice. 


High Character and Ideals 


Another story which illustrates Pro- 
fessor Mackenzie’s practical approach 
to a problem was told by himself al- 
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the University of roa in 1932 and 
for the next nine years was on the 
actuarial and examination staff of the 
Dominion Department of Insurance at 
Ottawa. In 1941 he joined the London 
Life of London, Ont., as assistant to 
the underwriting executive for Ordi- 
nary, Group and Industrial risks. A 
year later he went with National Life 
of Toronto, heading its actuarial de- 
partment. In July, 1948, Mr. Me- 
Kinney joined the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters as actuary. 
Hle is a Fellow of the Society of 
Actuaries. 


though it happens that his customarily 
sound advice backfired in this instance 
It concerns a high-strung, nervous stu- 
dent who was preparing for his examt- 
nations but complained that he could 
not sleep. Professor Mackenzie advised 
him to close his books on the day pre- 
ceding the examination, to eat a light 
dinner, and to take a brisk walk befor 
retiring early. The student was finally 
asked if he enjoyed a glass of ale and 
upon replying in the affirmative was 
told that it would act as an effective 
sedative. The next morning the [ro- 
fessor saw his pupil on the campus 
about noon hour and enquired how this 
prescription had worked, He was high- 
ly pleased when he was told that the 
student had enjoyed his best sleep fo 
months but was shocked when the 
further explanation was offered that the 
examination candidate had slept through 
his alarm clock and did not wake! 
until the examination was nearly over 
As a result of this literal adherence to 
his instructions, he had to take tim 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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appeared in the insurance press 
this year to acquaint under- 
writers with Berkshire facilities. 
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Experimental Drug of Sloan-Kettering Institute and Memorial 
Hospital Saves Life of New York Superintendent’s 
Son, Thought Dying 


ies at Johns Hopkins Hospital where 
he learned of the Sloan-Kettering ex- 
periments with the drug at Memorial 
Hospital. 

Mr. Dineen took Larry to the Memo- 
rial Hospital and saw Dr. C. P. Rhodes, 
the director of the hospital and also the 
director of Sloan-Kettering Institute 
for Cancer Research who at once be- 
came interested in the case. Dr. Rhodes 
told Mr. Dineen: “This new drug has 
worked successfully in about 25% of 
the cases, and, therefore, there is a 
good chance for saving your boy’s life.” 

Mr. Dineen did not hesitate, but said 
the chance should be taken, 


Successful Treatment 


On December 11, 1948, Mr. Dineen 
left the convention of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Commissioners’ 
meeting at the Hotel Commodore, went 
to the Grand Central Station where he 
met his wife and their son who had 
come from their home in Syracuse. Mr. 
Dineen carried Larry to the hospital and 
the boy remained there for three and a 
half months. He was on the critical list 
most of that time, but finally the drug 
produced a remission. The Dineens then 
were able to remove the child from the 
hospital and he was taken to the apart- 
ment, at 1 University Place, New York, 
of the late Albert N. Butler, Deputy Su- 
perintendent of Insurance. Mrs. Dineen 
and Larry remained with Mrs. Butler, 
who has been with the New York State 


Helping Europe’s Undeveloped Areas 


Views of Laurence F. Lee Who Visited Several Countries as 
Chairman of U. S. Chamber Committee; Tells How 
Our Private Enterprise Can Help 


Since hi s return from Europe where he 
went in his capacity as chairman of the 
committee on Point Four Program of 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Laurence F. Lee, president of 
Peninsular Life and former president of 
American Life Convention, has made 
many persons better acquainted with the 
real economic situation in Great Britain 
and on the Continent, as well as the 
position of the government of the United 
mise and of the American business 

orld respecting foreign affairs. This 
Chamber committee was appointed to 
help carry out President Truman’s pro- 
gram for economic advancement of un- 
developed areas where it is practical to 

Mr. Lee has done a real public service 
n throwing light on the reckless, irre- 
sponsible and confusing statements about 
current conditions in Europe and moti- 
vation of this country’s foreign policy. 
Particularly responsible for the confusion 
are a number of anti- European column- 
ists and broadcasters 

Mr. Lee returned to this country in 
time to attend the American Life Con- 
vention in Chicago which was held in 
October. He came back convinced that 
there are many ways in which the United 
States can aid in European recovery, 
and, furthermore, strong in the belief 
that Western Europe is making fine 
progress in getting back on its feet. He 
saw Britain having particular problems 
because of socialist state developments 
but he also noted rising resentment on 
the part of working people there because 
of disappointments over manner in which 








LARRY DINEEN 


Insurance Department for some months. 
the child was taken J 
f April until Sep- 
tember with no drug treatment of any 


Dineen bought him a bicycle which he 
and he also goes swimming, plays 
football and before leaving New 
to have dinner in Cella’s Res- 
Last September there was an- 
other recurrence. He was given the drug 
treatment again, and at the end of three 





been growing and standards 
He did not believe that 
he people of Great Britain will continue 


venefits and he said there was no doubt 
that the popularity of the Briti 
) 


thermore, much evidence was seen by him 
, Wanting to stand on 





their own resources and preserve their 
independent way of working and living, 
have a growing distaste for paternalism, 
While there will be no election this year, 
one may be held early next year and at 
that time the entire situation may experi- 
ence striking changes. Opposition to na- 
tionalization of insurance is great as 
people value their present insurance and 
are fearful what may happen if the gov- 
ernment takes over that business. Of 
course, there is no nationalization of 
insurance at the present time, it being 
merely a threat. 


Position of Special Committee 


The Special Commitee on Point Four 
program has taken the nosition that 
President Truman’s program for eco- 
nomic advancement of undeveloped areas 
has praiseworthy objectives. There are 
certain practical conditions which should 
be stressed. These relate to the strain 
upon the resources of Americans from 
the enormous costs of present aid to 
other countries, the precautions which 
should be taken for avoidance of waste 
in any new program the emphasis which 
should be placed upon private invest- 
ment, possible steps to assure favorable 
treatment of American capital by bene- 
ficiary nations, and objections as well as 
possible advantages in guarantees by our 
government applicable to private invest- 
ments. 


The committee believes that American 
private enterprise must form the corner- 
stone of the program for economic ad- 
vancement in the undeveloped areas 
of the world and that in proposed leg- 
islations there must be borne in mind 
repeated emphasis on the desirability 
of reliance upon private initiative and 
private capital. The best hope of in- 
dustrial development in other countries, 
the committee thinks, lies in a flow of 
American private capital for investment 
in new enterprises. Thus, the profit 
motive must be regarded as the main- 
spring of the free enterprise system. 
Private industry has the industrial 
“know-how.” The government’s role 
should be supervision and integration of 
appropriate activities by its own agen- 
cies and their coordination with those 
of private industry; and there should 
be a cautious expansion of technical as- 
sistance which government experts are 
especially qualified to provide in such 
fields as public health, sanitation, edu- 
cation, food supply, natural resources 
and public ftnance and administration. 
Also the government should encourage 
a flow of private capital with accom- 
panying technical “know-how” of Ameri- 
can industry. 


Recommendations of Committee 


The committee’s recommendations in 
part follow: 

Contemplated technical cooperation 
program be carried forward by the 
government on a modest and care- 
fully circumscribed basis without 
paternalism or imperialism and with 
budgetary consideration in mind. 

American private enterprise to form 
the cornerstone of the program for 
economic advancement in undeveloped 
areas with emphasis on desirability of 
reliance upon such private initiative 
and private capital. 

Appointment of an advisory board 
to deal with all aspects of technical 
and financial aid. 

There must be a genuine desire and 
ability to cooperate. 

That the program of aid be re- 
stricted to countries which through 
treaties and agreements or financial 
guaranties provide assurance of fair 
treatment for American private capital. 

That Congress and the Administra- 
tion make it clear that our primary 
concern is for improvement of world 
conditions. 


“This program, if it is handled to best 


advantage,” says the committee, “should 
create a better attitude on the part of 
foreign nations toward American enter- 
prise and capital and thereby give im- 
petus of incalculable value to the 
economic development of the world and 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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HE COMPANY BACK OF THE CONTRACT 





robinson crusoe 
would have it 
Balanced, Too! 


Granted enough human population on his island, 
Robinson Crusoe, wise man that he was, would 
have discovered the need for founding a 
Life Insurance Company. 
To achieve this goal, he would have had to find 
sufficient people in average normal health, a 
well-organized method for reaching them, 
well-spread investment opportunities, and a 
cheerful, efficient group of co-workers. .While 
solving these problems he would have discovered 
that in Life Insurance, strength in one category 


must be supported by strength in the others... . 
for smooth functioning demands balance. 
Fidelity is a well-balanced company. 


FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA * PENNSYLVANIA 
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We Have With Us Today— 


Gilbert W. Fitzhugh 

Gilbert W. Fitzhugh, third vice presi- 
dent in the Group division, Metropoli- 
tan Life, is associated with Second 
Vice President Edwin C. McDonald in 
cooperating with the company’s larger 
Group policyholders in dealing with 
problems arising out of the operation 
of their Group insurance and retirement 
plans. Although his responsibilities 
have been varied, including about two 
years as assistant general manager of 
the company’s Canadian head office in 
Ottawa, he is best known for his efforts 
in the development of Group insurance 
and retirement plans in industry. He 
has had wide recognition for his re- 
search in the field of social insurance 

Mr. Fitzhugh started with Metropoli- 
temporary clerk during two 
Prince- 
upon his 


tan asa 
of his summer 
ton, and 


vacations from 
permanent 


became 





GILBERT W. FITZHUGH 


raduation from the university — with 
hich mmathematics—in 1930 
His first position was that of clerk in 
the research section, actuarial division. 
Until 1946 Mr. Fitzhugh was con- 
nected with the actuarial work, with 
successive promotions to positions of 
vreater responsibility From 1933 > on 
he was concerned with the actuarial 
aspects of Group life and health insur- 
ance, and was appointed to. official 
ranking with the title of assistant ac 
tuary in 1939. Following his period as 
assistant general manager of the Can- 
adian head office, in 1946 and 1947,-he 
was recalled to the home office and ad- 
vanced to third vice president in_ the 
Group division 

Mr. Fitzhugh is a Fellow of Society 
of Actuaries and Casualty Actuarial So 
ciety, and is a former member of the 
board of governors, American Institute 
of Actuaries. He has been active in 
various important committees of the 
actuarial societies and has written sey 
eral papers on various subjects in Group 
life and accident and health insurance 
as well as other topics 


honors in 


Thomas K. Dodd 


Thomas Kk. Dodd, vice president, un 


derwriting, Connecticut Mutual Life, 
received his Bachelor of Arts degree 
from Yale University in 1920. He is 
a member of Phi Beta Kappa. Going 

Mutual that same 


with the Connecticut 
vear, he joined the company’s actuarial 
During the 





four years in 


partment 








that department he completed the actu- 
arial exams to become a member of 
the Actuarial Society of America. 

In 1925 Mr. Dodd transferred to the 
company’s underwriting department, and 
in 1929 was appointed supervisor of ap- 
plications. In 1946 he was advanced to 
underwriting secretary and the following 





THOMAS k. DODD 
year to second vice president, under- 
writing. He became vice president, 


underwriting, in August, 1949, 

Mr. Dodd is a past secretary of the 
Home Office Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation. He is a member of the Hart- 
ford Bridge Club and is one of the bet- 
ter known bridge players in’ Greater 
Hartford, 


George B. Gose 
George B. Gose, general counsel, Pa- 
cific Mutual Life, was born in Shelbina, 
Mo., and is a graduate of University 
ot California at Los Angeles, class of 
"31, with A.B. degree, and University of 
California School of Jurisprudence, class 


Gladser Studi 
B. GOSE 


GEORGE 
of '34, with an LL.B. degree. He entered 
general practice with his father in Los 
Angeles. 

A specialist in life insurance law, Mr. 
Gose became assistant counsel of Pacific 
Mutual in 1942, In 1943 he became a 





Naval Combat Air Intelligence officer 
for the Third Fleet (Luzon, China Sea, 
Formosa and Okinawa). Returning to 
Pacific Mutual in 1947 he became asso- 
ciate counsel and in 1948 general coun- 
sel. 

He is married and has two children. 


William P. Lynch, CLU 


In 1937 William P. Lynch became a 
Prudential agent in one of the com- 
pany’s district offices in Jersey City. 
In a matter of months he was one of 
the district leaders, and inside of three 
years had been chosen for the position 
of home office representative. In this 
capacity he served, at one time or an- 
other, as acting manager of four differ- 
ent district offices. His success led to 
his appointment as manager of the 








the medical department. In 1945 he was 
appointed assistant actuary. 

During these 19 years, Mr. Morton 
became widely known in both Canadian 
and American insurance circles, He 
has played an active part in the Home 
Office Life Underwriters Association 
ever since its organization in 193}, 
Some of the papers he has presented 
before this group are currently used as 
text material for students. He is now 
the president of this Association. 

Mr. Morton became a fellow of the 
Actuarial Society of America at the 
age of 23. He is an associate in the 
3ritish Institute of Actuaries and is 
also a member of the Canadian Asso- 
ciation of Actuaries. 

“Al” joined The Prudential in May, 
1947, as assistant actuary. His work lias 
been in the field of Ordinary underwrit- 
ing. 


Left to Right: William P. Lynch, Glenn Smith, A. P. Morton 


Richmond Hill district office in 1945. 

In 1946 he was transferred to the 
home office field training division, and 
in the following year was advanced to 
superintendent of agencies. As director 
of field training, the position into which 
he moved in 1948, he supervised all 
training functions of the district and 
Ordinary agencies. Early in 1949 he 
was elected a second vice president. 

In his present position he established 
regional offices in Chicago, Detroit, In- 
dianapolis and Milwaukee and has re- 
sponsibility for the over-all supervision 
of these offices as well as all district 
agency operations in Canada. Each of 
these four new offices directly super- 
vises an important territory; the men 
in charge report directly to Lynch. 


A. P. Morton 


A native of Nova Scotia, “Al” Morton, 
assistant actuary, Prudential, has spent 
his entire business career in the life 
insurance field. Immediately after being 
graduated from Acadia University in 
1926, at 18, he joined the Manufacturers 
Life of Toronto and by 1931 had ad- 
vanced to the position of manager of 





Glenn Smith 


Prudential’s assistant comptroller, 
Glenn Smith, is a man with wide ex- 
perience in the many and varied finan- 
cial aspects of the insurance business. 
Upon being graduated from the School 
of Business Administration of the Uni- 
versity of Idaho in 1928, he was _ re- 
cruited by the Equitable Society for its 
training course. After assignments at 
Equitable’s Denver and Phoenix agency 
offices, he was transferred to the home 


office Bureau of Agency Cashiers in 
1930. Until 1937 he was engaged in 
various assignments relating to the 


company’s branch office staffing, train- 
ing, personnel administration, cost con- 
trol, systems and agency examinations. 

Mr. Smith’s next move was to home 
office financial operations where he had 
staff responsibilities in respect to pres- 
entation and interpretation of financial 
operations, taxes and general con- 
trolling functions together with related 
research activities in these operations. _ 

In 1943 he accepted the position of 
assistant comptroller on the staff oi 
Louis R, Menagh, vice president and 
comptroller of The Prudential. His 
present assignments include _ specific 
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Some Interesting Personalities in the Life 


Insurance Business, Their Careers and Backgrounds 


staff responsibility for tax administra- 
tion in addition to general staff assign- 
ments in connection with the varied 
problems arising in operations and re- 
search relative to the field of life insur- 
ance comptrollership. 

A member of the Cost of Government 
Committee of the New Jersey State 
Chamber of Commerce and Alpha 
Kappa Psi, national professional busi- 
ness fraternity, Mr. Smith is also a 
charter member Of the New York In- 
surance Accountants’ Club. He has lec- 
tured for the Insurance Society of the 
state of New York. 


Sterling T. Tooker 


Sterling T. Tooker, secretary of per- 
sonnel department, the Travelers, has 
been in that post, in charge of all per- 
sonnel, since January, 1947. He joined 
Travelers as a member of the life ac- 
tuarial department in 1935 following his 
craduation from Wesleyan University 


STERLING TOOKER 


at Middletown, Conn., where he received 
an A.B. degree. 

In 1942 he transferred to the person- 
nel department, leaving that depart- 
ment to enter the Navy as an ensign 
in January, 1944. He was a navigation 
instructor at the Midshipman’s School 
at Cornell and later assistant navi- 
gator of the heavy cruiser USS Fall 
River. He was relieved from active 
duty as a lieutenant (j.g.) in February, 
1946, 

In addition to his education at Wes- 
levan, Mr. Tooker was graduated from 
the Hartford College of Insurance in 
1942 as a Bachelor of Insurance Admin- 
istration. A native of Hartford, he at- 
tended public schools there and = in 
nearby Wethersfield. He is married to 
the former Alice Miller of Wethers- 
field and the couple have two sons. 

Insurance comes naturally to the 
Personnel Secretary of Travelers. His 
father, Morris Tooker, has been with 

e Aetna Life Affiliated Companies for 
\) years. 


William S. Connell 


William S. Connell, actuary and assist- 
nt secretary, North American Reassur- 
ance Co., is a native Oregonian. He 
ittended public schools in Portland, the 
University of Oregon, and received his 
B.A. in mathematics from  Portland’s 
Reed College in 1937. 
Following graduation, he 


went with 








Chidnoff Studio 


WILLIAM S. CONNELL 


The Prudential as an actuarial student. 
In 1942 he joined the North American 
Reassurance Co., becoming assistant ac- 
tuary in 1943, and assistant actuary and 
assistant secretary in 1944. In 1947 he 
received his present appointment. 

He is a Fellow of the Society of Actu- 
aries. His home is in Montclair, N. J., 
where he resides with his wife and 
child, a daughter. 


Karl H. Kreder 
Karl H. Kreder, assistant vice presi- 
dent in field management, Metropolitan 
Life, since 1947, has had direction of 
the company’s important field training 


KARL H. KREDER 


division. An orphan since his high 
school days, he earned all of his expenses 
through Princeton University from 
which he was graduated in 1931. He 
became a Metropolitan agent in Scran- 
ton, Pa., was outstandingly successful 
despite the depression period, and in 
about four years was promoted to an 
assistant managership in Wilkes-Barre. 
In 1939 he was appointed a manager, 
serving successively in Pennsylvania 
districts of DuBois, Charleroi and 
Allentown. 

In 1940 he 


organized the Bucktail 





(Pennsylvania) Association, and _ he 
served it in various posts. He has spok- 
en before many life insurance meetings, 
including the 1944 meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
in Detroit. In 1947 Mr. Kreder was 
called to the home office and appointed 
an officer with the title of assistant vice 
president and was placed in charge of 
the field training division in association 
with Vice President Cecii J. North. 


J. Eugene Taylor 
J. Eugene Taylor, associate actuary, 
National Life & Accident, is a native 
Missourian and attended William Jewell 
College and the University of Iowa 
where he graduated in 1931 with an 


A.B. degree, and a Phi Beta Kappa key. 





Calvert 


J. EUGENE TAYLOR 


His business experience in insurance 
began in the summer of 1930 in the 
actuarial department of Bankers Lite 
Co. In 1931 he joined the actuarial staff 
of the Metropolitan Life and continued 
there until 1938 That year he went 
with the National Life & Accident as 
assistant actuary and in 1938 was pro 
moted to his present position. 

During World War II he served as a 
lieutenant in the U. S. Navy for two 
years, including fifteen months on the 
staff of the Commander of the Air 
Forces—Pacific Fleet. 

He is a Fellow of the Society of 
Actuaries. He is the designated repre- 
sentative of the Life Insurers Confer- 
ence on matters dealing with accident 
and health insurance and is also second 
vice president of the Health & Accident 
Underwriters Conference. 

His wife was Josephine Cooper, and 
they have two sons, ages 15 and 10. He 
is a member of the Belle Meade Coun 
try Club, and his extra curricular activi- 
ties include Boy Scout work and father 
son activities of the Men’s Club. 


Francis J. O’Brien 

Francis J. O’Brien, vice president, 
sales promoter and advertising director, 
Franklin Life, is a graduate of St. Vin- 
cent College, LaTrobe, Pa., and a grad- 
uate student of New York University 
School of Commerce. 

Upon graduation in 1935 he was made 
director of sales promotion, Fidelity 
Investment Association, Wheeling, Va., 
continuing until 1940 when he joined 


Franklin as director of sales promotion. 











































































FRANCIS J. O'BRIEN 
In 1947 he became vice president and 
director of sales promotion. 

He has served as publicity chairman 
of Springfield Community Fund, Amer 
ican Red Cross and Chamber of Com 
merce; and won for nine consecutive 
years the Award tor Excellence for 
company house organ and also won for 
four consecutive years the Sweepstake 
Award for best advertising material in 
annual competition of Lite Insurance 
Advertisers Association 


He was formerly editor of official 
publication of that association. He has 
contributed articles on organ 
editing in Printer’s Ink, Inland Printer, 
Business Journalist, Advertising and 
Selling and other publications. He is a 
past president of Springfield Advertis 
ing Club. 


house 


Joseph Allen 


Joseph Allen, administrative assistant 
in the agency department, Columbian 
National Life, is a graduate of Harvard 
(A.B. 1937) and the Harvard Business 


School (M.B.A. 1939). During the war, 
he served as executive oflicer aboard a 
corvette, returning to reserve status will 
the rank of heutenant commande 





JOSEPH 


ALLEN 


Following college, Mr. Allen had been 
a junior accountant with a Boston firm 
of public accountants, and a member ot 
the sales department of the Union Ma 
chine Co. of Fitchburg, Mass. Prior t 
joining Columbian National, he was as 
sistant personnel supervisor tor the 
Sylvania Products Corporation 



















William C. Brown 


William C. Brown, vice president and 
Colonial Life, was born in 
The Brown family is 
f Ontario 





tern Ontario, 
ell known in that part of 





BROWN 


WILLIAM C. 


through the life and activities of Mr. 
trown’s father and grandfather, Dr. W. 
\. Brown, M.D., and Dr. Miles Brown, 
M.D, During his years at high school, 
William C. Brown won numerous medals 

district and provincial school track 
eet Upon graduation he was also 
a gold medal for his scholastic 
His participation in track ac- 
ties continued throughout his college 


1 1 


Mr. Brown is an honor graduate of 


Queens University, Kingston, Canada, 
e he was a medallist in mathe- 
Upon duation in 1931, he en- 
ed the actuarial department of Em- 

e Lite. While with that company he 

pleted the examination requirements 

e a Fellow of the actuarial so- 

( In N vembe is 1941, he joined 
ictuarial staff of the Canadian Chief 
Otiice of the Prudential of England in 
Montreal, and at the end of March, 
1943, he went from there to Colonial 
mathematician. One year later he 
advanced to the office of assistant 

In March, 1946, he became as- 

te actuary and in March, 1947, 
tua In January, 1949, Mr. Brown 
med the supervision of the com- 

| ‘'s technical operations, including 
the actuarial, underwriting, Industrial 
policy, Ordinary policy, and claim de- 
partments. In March, 1949, he was 
elected to the position of vice president 

id actuary. 

He is an active member of the 
Chatham Community Players and the 
Chatham Mixed Badminton Group. An 
enthusiast of the great outdoors, Mr. 

wn usually spends his vacations 

iping and fishing on the = inland 


waters of United States and Canada, 


Horace T. Polk 

Horace T. Polk, treasurer of Na- 
nal Life and Accident, and a member 
f its board has been with the com- 
| 1915. Starting as a clerk 
he was advanced to assistant treasurer 

a few vears and to treasurer in 1934. 
Birmingham, Ala., he at- 
city, 


since 


born in 
nded public schools in that 
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HORACE T. POLK 


Marion Military Institute, Marion, Ala., 
and Branham and Hughes Academy, 
Spring Hill, Tenn., and completed his 
academic education at the University of 
Tennessee. 

During first World War he enlisted 
in the 114th Field Artillery and was a 
first lieutenant when discharged from 
the service after extensive service over- 
seas. 

Mr. Polk is currently a vice presi- 
dent of Life Office Management Asso- 
ciation; director and past president of 
Nashville Automobile Club and Youth 
Service Bureau of that city and is a 
director and officer of Belle Meade 
Country Club, Nashville. He is active 
in American Legion, Nashville Cham- 
ber of Commerce and various Masonic 
bodies. He is a prominent layman in 
the Episcopal Diocese of Tennessee, 
being a member of the Bishop’s Coun- 
cil and a director of the Episcopal En- 
dowment Corp. In addition to being 
treasurer of National L. & A.,, he is 
assistant secretary-treasurer of WSM, 
Inc., a company-owned corporation con- 
trolling Radio Station WSM in Nash- 
ville. Mrs, Polk was Ruth Olivia Mc- 
Bride of Nashville. 


Herbert J. Stark 


Herbert J. Stark, associate actuary, 
Metropolitan Life, ‘is associated with 
Actuary Reinhard A. Hohaus in the 
direction of that company’s actuarial ac- 
tivities in the Group insurance and 
Group annuities fields. He is intimately 
concerned with the present spectacular 
developments in pension and insurance 
plans in industry, and his advice is con- 
stantly sought in setting up these plans. 

Mr. Stark has been with the Metro- 
politan since 1925, and the circum- 
stances of his joining the company are 
rather unusual. 

Born in New York City, Mr. Stark 
was somewhat of a child prodigy, 
graduating from public school before 
he was 12, from high school before he 
was 15, and from the College of the 
City of New York, with Phi Beta Kappa 
honors, before he was 18. 

His major was chemistry. He em- 
barked upon a two-year postgraduate 
study of chemical engineering at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
When he finished he was still under 20. 

The Metropolitan had need of an 
occupational rating clerk in its statisti- 
cal bureau who knew chemistry and 
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could rate occupations in chemistry ac- 
cording to the hazards involved. So 
Mr. Stark forsook chemistry for life 
insurance. 

Soon he was deep in the studies lead- 
ing to his qualification, in 1929, for 
fellowship in the Actuarial Society. In 
1942, following successive promotions 
in the company’s actuarial division, he 
was advanced to official ranking as an 
assistant actuary. His appointment as 
associate actuary followed in 1948. 


Frederick E. Rathgeber 


Frederick E. Rathgeber, general man- 
ager of insurance service department 
of The Prudential’s western home 
office, and also assistant treasurer of 
the company, is a graduate of Flushing, 
Long Island, High School. He re- 





FREDERICK E. RATHGEBER 


ceived an A.B. degree in mathematics in 
1936 from Williams College where he 
earned a Phi Beta Kappa key. Upon 
leaving college he joined Prudential 
as an actuarial student in Newark home 


office’s general actuarial department. 
He transferred to the Industrial ac- 
tuarial department in 1940, remaining 


there until his entry in the Navy as 
an ensign in 1942. He served three 
years in the U. S. and Pacific theatres, 








receiving three letters of commendation 
and being released as a lieutenant. 

Returning to Prudential in 1945, Mr. 
Rathgeber was appointed assistant 
mathematician in the general actuarial 
department. He was promoted to as- 
sistant general manager in the actuarial 
department in March, 1947, He was as- 
signed to the newly-formed Western 
home office staff in April of the same 
year, and became general manager in 
the Los Angeles unit in 1948. Charged 
with the responsibility for the over-all 
operation of the insurance service de- 
partment, Mr. Rathgeber directs the 
activities of more than 70% to the 
Western home office. He is a fellow in 
the Society of Actuaries. 


Alfred Nils Florentz 

Alfred Nils Florentz, CLU, secretary, 
Union Life of Little Rock, is also a 
stockholder and member of the board 
of directors of that company. Last year 
he was elected to the board of directors 
of Life Office Management Association. 
3orn in Little Rock in 1905, Mr. Flor- 





ALFRED NILS FLORENTZ 


entz spent most of his boyhood in 
Memphis and started his life insurance 
career as a branch office cashier of In- 
dependent Life immediately upon grad- 
uation from high school in Memphis. 
Later, he entered sales work with the 
old Cotton States Life which was even- 
tually sold to Southern Life. Subse- 
quently, he returned to Independent 
Life as a debit salesman until he be- 
came branch office cashier for Central 
Life of Iowa. In 1928 he was _ trans- 
ferred to Central Life’s home office to 
become manager of their conservation 
department. Early the next year he 
was appointed traveling auditor, but a 
few months later left Central to join 
Union Life as chief accountant. In 
1932 he was elected assistant secretary, 
and in March, 1944, he was elected vice 
president and comptroller. A year later 
he was named secretary and was 
elected to the board of directors in 
1946. 

Mr. Florentz has appeared as a fea- 
tured speaker on many life insurance 
accounting programs. He has devel- 
oped a successful method of machine 
accounting and billing. Active in civic 
endeavors, he organized and is presi- 
dent of the Exceptional Children’s 
School Association in Little Rock; is 
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YEAR'S END... 


Soon be time to tot up the books 
for the year and turn over a fresh, 
new sheet for 1950. 


Its been a right good year for us. 
Production has been good, gain has 
been healthy ...which means that 
our fine agency force has taken 
the story and the service of Life 
Insurance to many,many more self- 
reliant American people. 


The. NATIONAL LIFE AND 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE Co. lac 
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We Have With Us Today— 


Alfred N. Florentz 
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Thomas W. Reed 
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chief unde 


Reed, assistant secretary 
rwriter of Continental 
American Life, was born in Carroll 
County, Marvland, and educated = at 
Western Marvland College His 


employer i been the Continental 


only 


American as he joined that company 
mmediately after his graduation from 
college 

For some years Mr. Reed worked in 
the actuarial department, later being 
transferred to underwriting. In 1935 he 
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THOMAS W, REED 
was made assistant secretary of the 
company and in 1942 became chairman 
of its risk committee 


Richard E. O’Keefe 


Richard E. O’Keefe, 
president, Metropolitan 


Vice 
asso- 


assistant 
Life, is 


ciated with Vice President Samuel 
Milligan and Second Vice’ President 
Douglas S. Craig in the administration 
of the Metropolitan’s large Ordinary 


department. 

This comprises over-all supervision of 
the complete activities which 
enter into the providing of home office 
from the receipt of the Ordi- 
application, through the issue of 
the policy and all subsequent adminis- 


range of 


SCTFVICG, 


nary 
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RICHARD E. 


O'KEEFE 


trative activity, to the time—perhaps 
many years in the future—when_ the 
claim is submitted 

\ native New Yorker, Mr. O'Keefe 
joined the company in 1927 following 
his graduation from high school. But 
the tenure of this association was brief, 
for in a few weeks he received word 
that he had won through competitive 


examination a Pulitzer Scholarship to 
Columbia University. Four years later 
he returned with his A.B. from Colum- 











bia College, plus Phi Beta Kappa and 
Beta Gamma Sigma honors. 

As is the case with many who are 
rising in the Metropolitan organiza- 
tion, Mr. O’Keefe has come up by the 
actuarial route. He applied for and 
was appointed an actuarial clerk in the 
Group life and health section. He con- 
tinued with successive promotions to 
positions of greater responsibility in the 
actuarial work for about ten years, dur- 
ing which time—in 1938—he qualified 
for fellowship in the Actuarial Society 
and the American Institute of Actuaries. 

In 1941 he was called to supervisory 
work in the Ordinary department, was 
made a member of the company’s ad- 
ministrative personnel in 1946, and was 
advanced to official ranking with the 
title of assistant vice president in 1947. 


Wendell Buck 


After graduating from Cornell Uni- 
versity in 1923, Wendell Buck, assistant 
to the president, Manhattan Life, started 
as advertising manager of a New York 
City retail store; then went into adver- 
tising and publicity on his own. He 
joined McCann-Erickson, Inc. (advertis- 
ing agency), New York, in 1934, as an 





Foster Studio 
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president and general manager, in 

Although the company operates 
only in one state its growth has been 
unusually large under his leadership. 
He was elected president in 1947. 

A veteran of World War I, Mr. 
Mears served overseas in the Army. 
He is a director of the Southern Bank 
& Trust Co., past president of Kiwanis 
Club of Richmond, member of the Com- 
monwealth Club and Country Club of 
Virginia and a Mason. 


vice 
1935. 


Warren J. Moore 
Warren J. Moore, secretary of Old 
Line Life, Milwaukee, is a graduate of 
St. John’s Cathedral High School and 
also. attended Marquette University, 
both of Milwaukee. In July, 1914, he 
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WENDELL BUCK 
account executive on the Ford Motor 
Co. 
He first worked tor Manhattan Life 


as an outside public relations consultant 
in December, 1941, on a campaign cov- 
ering the company’s use of renewal pre- 
nuums to buy Government bonds during 


World War II, In April, 1942, he joined 


U. S. Army Air Forces and served as 
an intelligence officer in [European 
Theater of Operations in 1944, being 


discharged in August, 1945. 

Mr. Buck joined Manhattan Life in 
September, 1945, and he is in charge of 
advertising and public relations. 


Edgar H. Mears 


kdgar Hl. Mears, president of Union 
Lite of Richmond, Va., and first vice 
president of the Life Insurers Conference, 
was still in his teens when he entered 
the mercantile business. He went from 
that field into insurance, joining in 1919 
the Metropolitan Life as an agent on 
one of its rural debits. After two years 
he was made assistant to the manager; 
then district manager, and in 1928 state 
manager, his location being Richmond, 
In the latter post he served seven years 
and then joined Union Life as first 





WARREN J. MOORE 


went with the Old Line Life as an Ad- 
dressograph clerk. In 1916 he was 
transferred to the Accident and Health 
department as underwriter. After serv- 
ice in World War I in the Quartermas- 
ter Corps he returned to his old posi- 
tion with Old Line Life. In September, 
1923, he became office manager of the 
Life department and in February, 1924, 


(Continued on Page 18) 







































New England Mutual men use direct mail letters 
that were recognized as tops in the field in 1946 and 
were again judged the best in the life insurance in- 
dustry this year by the Direct Mail Advertising 
Association. 

Emphasis is placed on gift and pre-approach 
letters; gift letters to guarantee an interview with 
all those who reply, and pre-approach letters which 
pave the way for an interview with every man to 


whom a letter is addressed. 


BEST SELLERS OF 1949 








Direct mail of this kind helps the new agent to 
get a sound start in business, and the veterans in the 
business find that it raises their production level by 
introducing them to more and better prospects. 

And these direct mail letters get results! For every 
dollar of his own invested in these ‘‘Best Sellers’’ 
during the past year the average fieldman earned ap- 
proximately $40 in first year and renewal commis- 
sions. To many New England Mutual fieldmen, the 


book ‘‘Direct Mail’’ has become an active partner. 





George Willard Smith, President Agencies in Principal Cities Coast to Coost 


The First Mutual Life Insurance Company Chartered in America—1835 






















Warren J. Moore 
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s elected third assistant secretary and 
two years later became assistant secre- 
’ His election to secretary was in 

Feb 1934. 
charter member of 


Association, has 


tn of its committees 
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e comm Milwaukee Fire Bell 
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Gerard L. Beemer 

Gerard L. Soelter, secretary, South- 
western Life, began his career with the 
company in 1918 as a clerk in the actu- 
ial department and soon was trans- 
erred to the insurance department 
vhere in June, 1919, he became super- 
visor, In August, 1919, he was made 





SOELTER 


GERARD 


supervisor of the accounting depart- 
ment; in January, 1921, became auditor 
of the company, and three years later 

istant secretary. He was elected sec- 
retary in March, 1938, and was put in 
charge of home office management, 
planning and personnel, his present 
duties, 


The work of operating a legal reserve 
life insurance company with more than 
$50 employes involves a multitude of de- 
tails and intricate operations that would 
require the full attention of a man of 
lesser ability but, with all of his re- 
sponsibility, Mr. Soelter has found time 
to serve his community in the c ig 
of Councilman and as a member of the 
Dallas City Plan Commission. Also he 
is a board member of Life Office Man- 


cement Association. 


J. I. Cummings 

I. I. Cummings, first vice president of 
the Empire Life & Accident Insurance 
Co., Indianapolis, a native of Browns- 
town, Ind., was educated at Culver Mili- 
tary Academy, and was graduated from 
Indiana and Cumberland universities 
with an LL.B. degree. He practiced law 
until joining the Empire in January, 1937, 
as a field representative. Indicative of 
his ability and fitness for larger respon- 
sibilities, Mr. Cummings was in brief 
period of five years elected vice presi- 
dent of the company in 1942 and first 
vice president in 1945, 
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Indianapolis 


“Ike” Cummings served in the U. S. 
Navy for three years—overseas 19 
months. He is a member of the Presby- 
terian Church, Sigma Nu Fraternity, 
Indianapolis Athletic Club, and Meridian 
Hills Country Club. 

His wife was Irma Drake, and they 
have a daughter, Carol, 8. Both Mr. and 
Mrs. Cummings play golf in the low 
scores, 

Mr. Cummings was chairman of the 
public relations committee of the Life 
Insurers Conference for the administra- 
tive vear 1948-49 and is now serving as 
secretary and member of the executive 
committee of that association. 


William C. Gould 


William C. Gould, chief of the Mutual 
and Fraternal Bureau of New York 
State Insurance Department, was ap- 
pointed to that post on April 1, 1946 
by Superintendent Robert E. Dineen 
atter serving as acting chief of the 
Bureau from November 1, 1945. 

A native New Yorker, Mr. Gould was 
born in Manhattan, and presently re- 
sides in the Fordham district of the 
Bronx. He was educated at All Hallows 
Institute and Columbia University. 

Mr. Gould came to the Insurance De- 
partment in 1926. On September 16 of 
that year, he was appointed as examiner 
by the late James A. Beha, then Super- 
intendent, being assigned to the Rating 
Bureau. Prior to that time, he was 
connected with the Teachers’ Retire- 
ment System of the City of New York 
and the New York City Employes’ Re- 
tirement System. In January, 1927, he 
was transferred to the Casualty Bureau 
of the Department, where, in 1932, he 
became assistant to chief examiner 
Charles A. Wheeler. He was promoted 
to the position of associate examiner 
of that Bureau on April 1, 1941. 

As chief of the Mutual and Fraternal 
Bureau, Mr. Gould has under his imme- 
diate supervision all the mutual casualty 
companies, fraternal benefit societies, 
casualty reciprocals, assessment life and 
accident companies and non-profit hos- 
pital service corporations and medical 
expense indemnity plans which are au- 
thorized to transact business in the 
State of New York to the number of 
approximately 140. The State Insurance 
Fund and the Aggregate Trust Fund, 
to a lesser degree, also come under his 
jurisdiction. He directs a staff of 21 
examiners in making the regular statu- 
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WILLIAM C. GOULD 


tory examinations of all domestic in- 
surers in the above classes, as well as 
special examinations which may be re- 
quired of any of such insurers, whether 
domestic or foreign. Mr. Gould is an 
associate of the Insurance Institute of 
America. 

If he can be 
it would probably be in 


said to have a_ hobby, 
the field of 


sports. He is particularly fond of base- 
ball and golf, although, on his own 
admission, strictly a “week-ender” in 


the latter sport. He is also’ much inter- 


ested in music. 


John T. Acree, Jr. 


John Acree, Jr., president, Lincoln 
Income Life, has seen his company 
erow from a home office housed in 


four rooms with eight office employes, 





JOHN T. ACREE, JR. 


with him as office boy, to an organiza- 
tion with assets of over $214 million and 
more than $44 million of life insurance 
in force. While in high school he was 
oriented in office work and at the age 
of 16 took over an Industrial debit for 
the Lincoln Income. He has worked in 
practically every department of the com- 
pany, including accounting, claims, man- 
ager of Ordinary department, supervisor 





of agencies, vice president, executive 
vice president, and finally in May, 1949, 
25 years after his office boy beginnings, 
he was elected president of the company, 

In 1930 Mr. Acree was graduated 
magna cum laude from Oklahoma City 
University, where he was a member of 
Tri Beta and of Lambda Chi Alpha 
fraternities. He has been active in 
various life insurance associations, is a 
member of NALU, secretary-treasurer of 
the Institute of Home Office Underwrit- 
ers and is a member of the executive 
committee of the Life Insurers Con- 
ference. In addition to participation in 
all civic affairs in Louisville, he is a 
member of the board and an Elder in 
the Christian Church, a 32nd Degree 
Mason, and a Shriner. 


Leland C. tdi 


Leland C, Tallman, director of educa- 
tion and training, California-Western 
States Life, Sacramento, Cal., was born 
in Fairfield, Ia., and after graduation 
from the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia in 1926 with signal honors he 
did graduate work in Social Science. 
His university activities were outstand- 
ing. He debated for the University in 
104 debates, losing one and twice being 
tied. He was president of the student 
body in his graduation year and upon 
graduation he was awarded the Trojan 
Diamond Medal and was the first man 





LELAND C. TALLMAN 


to have received this award outside the 
field of athletics. 

For three years he taught public 
speaking, debating and economics at a 
junior college and in 1929 he signed a 
part-time contract with California-West- 
ern States Life. The following year he 
entered life insurance on a full-time basis 
and soon_was appointed agency organ- 
izer in Bakersfield, Cal. In 1932 he 
became assistant manager of the com- 
pany’s Sunset agency in Los Angeles. 

In 1934 he moved to Fresno and was 
successively assistant manager and su- 
pervisor in that agency and in 1937 
was appointed manager of the Fresno 
agency. 

Mr. Tallman is a graduate of the 
L.IL.A.M.A. School in Agency Manage- 
ment held at Del Monte, Cal., in 1936. 
In addition to other Association ac tivi- 
ties he was president of Central Cali- 
fornia Life Underwriters in 1938 and in 
1940 he was elected chairman of the 
Managers and General Agents Clu! in 
Fresno. 

In 1942 Mr. Tallman enlisted in the 
Navy where his ability as an administra- 
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Heartiest congratulations to The Eastern Underwriter and staff on completion of fifty 


years of journalistic service to the institution of insurance. 
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One of Chicago’s Leading Lawyers 





One of the prominent figures attend- 
each year the legal section of Ameri- 
can Life Convention is Tom Leeming, 
member of Eckert rson & Leeming, 
Chicago law firm. It has specialized for 
many years in the representation of in- 
surance companies, including life, casu- 
alty and fire, and some of the partners 
have been associated with insurance 
companies either as general counsel or 
associate general counsel. Abe R. Peter- 
son has long been prominent in the trial 
field and in casualty vork, The firm was 














unded } the late Ww alter i. Eckert. 
Leeming With Firm Since 1924 
Leeming received his A.B. degree 
from versity of Illinois in 1919 and 
studied Jaw at University of Chicago 
Law Sch in 1920. He received the de- 
erees of LL.B. and LL.M. from Chicago 
Kent College of Law in 1921 and 1922 
respectively. He was admitted to the II- 
Bat 1921 and has been with 
resent firm since 1924, He has tried 
a large number of life insurance cases 
d also has been active in the private 
financing operations of life companies. 
He is active in ci social and 
charitable ore has held 
offices in each « yacities 
Mr. Leemit is a member of Chicago 
Bar As ition, Illinois Bar Associa- 
tio1 n Bar Association, Asso- 
Ciat ife Insurance Counsel and 
Chica Club. For several years he 
Was ( of the Committee on Life 
Insu aw of the American Bar 
Association’s insurance section. He has 
delivered papers on life insurance before 


Merrill Chase 
TOM LEEMING 


that section. 
Mr. and Mrs. Leeming live in High- 
land Park, Ill. Their son, Jack, is a 


senior at Brown University. Their daugh- 
ter, Joyce, is a sop shomore at Connecti- 
cut College. 
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pees Peal of Insurance Economics 





‘| » Putnam had his future mapped 
it for hn nd was in a position to 
© more ation to publishing a 
1 not of the news variety with 
ted amount of space for editorial 
comment, but a monthly magazine in 
hich the intricate and difficult prob- 
ems i re and life insurance regard- 
which he desired become articu- 
e in national arena could be dis- 
( ed Ce by tl] editor and by 
contributors having views more or less 
mpathetic  witl Putnam’s. Having 
de up his mind he ae to work fast 
nd realistically Le ad no” reserve 
capitals dad ed no money. 
m knew a high-grade printer in 
Boston to whom he explained the situa- 
n. The printer was sympathetic and 
helptul; aid he would be glad to tackle 
he job and take some risks, and sug 
ested he would regard it as a favor if 
Putnam would, at the start at least, 
establish 1] offices in lis printing es- 
tablishment. Putnam agreed, and thus 


the new publication was launched. Te 


called it The Journal of Insurance Eco 
nomics 

1 wrote ind dictated articles for the 
Journal of Insurance Economics to. the 
accompaniment of roaring — printing 
presses and typesetting machines,” said 
Putnam to The Eastern Underwriter 
“T also induced a good friend of mine 


(who could easily afford it) to lend me 
amount of money 
printing the 


sutti 


cient to cover the costs of 


proposed new magazine for six months 
My thoucht was that if it wasn’t a go 
by that time IT could put it in the failure 
class However, when the magazine 
reached the readers there was no doubt 
in my mund that we were turning out 
something that the business wanted. The 
printing bills of my good friend were 
promptly met and also the loan was 
paid back 

“Tl had decided that we would take 
no advertising until there was an es- 
tablished circulation. When I was dis- 


cussing this angle with my good friend, 


from Page 6) 


George P. Field of surance 


agency ol 


the fire in 
Field & Cowles, one of the 
biggest in Boston, his comment was 
this: ‘Either you will let me put an 
ad on the last page of the new journal 
or we will discontinue our speaking ac- 
quaintance.’. That was an_ ultimatum 
which I did not feel I could ignore. 
\nd thus George Field had the satis- 
faction of his organization being the 


first advertiser. The ad featured the 
names of the Royal Insurance Co., 
Field & Cowles, managers, New Eng- 
land department. And that’s about all 
it said. It ran on the book cover, and 
took a page of space. 


‘The proceeds of that ad furnished 
the little extra money we need to help 
us get started. George P. Field was 
certainly a grand person. Another help- 
ful friend at the time was Walton L. 
Crocker, then secretary, later president, 


of the John Ha Mutual Life. I 


ncock 


found other friends in the insurance 
field of Boston, Hartford, New York and 
in the Middle West, too, who wanted 
this journal to succeed. It would be 
unpossible now to give all their names, 
but when they learned about the new 
magazine they subscribed and other- 
wise gave support. And thus for the 
next eight vears the Journal of Insur- 
ance [Economics furnished the business 
with a forum presenting viewpoints 
which needed to be aired and for the 
dissemination of which there was no 


medium,” 

Paper Was Widely Read 

That Mr. Putnam as publisher of 
Journal of Insurance Economics 
attracting favorable attention in a 


other 


Was 


pretty wide field was demonsrated by 
the fact that his articles and_ publica- 
tion attracted the attention of Har- 
vard University. That institution had 
decided to start the Harvard School of 
Business Administration and the pro- 
fessors organizing this venture, which 


grew to be one of America’s outstand- 
ing institutions in the world of. in- 
struction in business 


finance, and eco- 
nomics, felt that one of the mem- 
bers of the faculty should) be an 


instructor in insurance economics. 


They 








sent out feelers for the right man and 
Putnam was recommended for the job. 
But, on further inquiry Harvard learned 
that Putnam had no college education 
and so he was not formally offered the 


position. The next man _ favorably 
recommended was a _ good friend of 


Putnam’s in the fire insurance business 
and as the latter did have a college 
education he was given the position 
and did well. Unfortunately, at the 
present time Harvard School of Busi- 
ness Administration neither has an in- 
surance professor nor has any course 
on insurance. 
Contents of First Edition 

The Journal of Insurance Economics 
—its original title was The Monthly 
Journal of Insurance Economics—was 
published at 55 Franklin Street, Bos- 
ton, and subscription price was one 
dollar a year—l0 cents a copy. The 
lead story in the first edition published 
was “Economic Principles of Fire In- 
surance Rating.’ One paragraph read: 


“The question of fire insurance rate 
according to the amount of insurance 
carried conforms to good economic 


principles and is an equitable method of 
determining the price to be paid for 
indemnity.” It was written by Mr. 
Putnam and took up four and a half 
pages of type. 

The second article, 
Mr. Putnam, bore the title, 
surance: The Second. Business in the 
Land.” What was Mr. Putnam’s idea 
of the first business in the land at this 
time? It was the railroads. 

The third article, “Installment Life 
Insurance,” came from the pen of Mr. 
Putnam’s old Boston friend, James T. 
Phelps of the National Life of Ver- 
mont. Paragraph No. 1 of the Phelps 
article read: 

“The first installment contracts were 
issued by the Penn Mutual Life in 
1886, and were by that company called 
‘Trust Certificates.’ The conception of 
the idea, as usual, came from the out- 
side. It is related that a well known 
Boston gentleman called at the office of 


also written by 


“Life In- 


Plympton & Bunting, Massachusetts 
managers of the Penn Mutual, and 
while transacting this business made 


complaint that he thought life insurance 
companies did not do their whole duty 


by families. The payment of a large 
policy was all right, but the company 
should be willing to act as_ trustee 


distribution so as to 
making 
defer- 


making factional 
cover a long period of years, 
due interest allowance for the 
ment,” 

The 


Journal 


rest of the first edition of the 
consisted of pages of reviews 
of conditions in insurance, giving Put- 
nam’s ideas on various subjects. In 
view of current conditions it is interest- 
ing to note that he led off his edi- 
torials’ observations by telling in col- 
umns of type what he thought of anti- 
compact prosecution of companies un- 
der anti-compact laws of a number of 
states. The state of Arkansas was at- 
tempting to force fire insurance com- 
panies to retire everywhere from rate 
making organizations. It had passed a 
stiff anti-compact (or anti-trust) law. 

Putnam’s editorial 


comments on life 

insurance in this edition covered these 
topics: 

The death of William D. Whiting, 

consulting actuary of several State 

Insurance Departments who was au- 


thor of the famous “gain and_ loss 
exhibit” which was the subject of 
endless discussion, and though quite 


generally accepted today as affording 
a valuable basis for expert analysis 
is still deemed to be of little or no 
importance to the general public. 


The death of Henry B. Hyde, 
founder of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, “who at the age of 25, 
filled with ambitious dreams, fresh 
desires and new ideas, and having 
already met with remarkable success 
in the employ of a company which 


stupendous 
Life) he engaged 
in the hazardous task of organizing 
a new company (Equitable Society.) 
He was gifted with talents which are 
ascribed to genius: indomitable will, 


assumed 


(Mutual 


has since 
portions 


pro- 





versatile mind, great personal mag- 
netism, but above all with that in- 
finite capacity for hard and_ sus- 
tained labor which a great philoso- 
pher has said was the essence of 
genius, and which Mr, Hyde himself 
believed to be the foundation of suc- 
cess.” 

The decision in the case of Emil 
Greef who held an endowment policy 
for $20,000 in the Society which ma- 
tured in May, 1897. This was litiga- 
tion over his allotted share of surplus 
earnings. He had brought suit for 
$7,087 as his allotted share in the sur- 
plus earnings. The Court held that 
the Society has a large discretion in 
determining the amount of the sur- 
plus; that it may largely increase its 
reserved fund for the security of its 
policyholders, or that it may deduct 
much more than at present to cover 
contingent liabilities, is not disputed, 
The Eastern Underwriter Name 

Adopted 
After some years went by circum- 
stances arose which made Mr. Putnam 
decide to sell The Journal of Insurance 
Economics, Principal circumstance was 
that he became a_ salaried man for 
the National Association of Insurance 


Agents and editor of its paper, The 
American Agency Bulletin. Learning 
that an interesting group of young 


journalists were about to start a paper 
called The Eastern Underwriter he got 
in touch with them and sold them his 
paper and it was merged with the new 
publication. That was in 1907. Names 
of the journalists who bought the Jour- 
nal of Insurance Economics were Ben- 
jamin F. Hadley and George A. Wat- 
son. Associated with them was B.F.’s 
younger brother, William L. Hadley 
who is now vice president and general 
manager of The Eastern Underwriter. 
Benjamin F. Hadley remained with the 
paper a few years and then resigned to 
become vice president of Equitable Life 
Insurance Co, of Iowa. A few years 
later Mr. Watson retired from the pa- 
per, and he died some years ago. In 
1914 Clarence Axman came into the pa- 
per and is president and editor. 

In discussing The Eastern Under- 
writer of today Mr. Putnam said at 
his California home this week: 

“Those who established The Eastern 
Underwriter have made it an outstand- 
ing publication with an _ international 
reputation. My interest in The Eastern 
Underwriter after I had disposed of 
the Journal of Insurance Economics has 
continued: friendly from that date. I 
have greatly enjoyed my _ friendship 
with its staff. Every week The Eastern 
Underwriter comes to me at my home 
in retirement in Glendale, Cal., and I 
read its columns with cordial and warm 
interest.” 





Laurence F. Lee 


(Continued from Page 10) 


the maintenance of peace.” 
Members of Committee 
Members of the Point Four Program 
Committee of the United States Cham- 


ber, in addition to Chairman Laurence 
F, Lee, are: 
Ellsworth C. Alvord, of Alvord & 
Alvord, Washington. 


J. Stewart Baker, chairman of board, 
3ank of Manhattan Co., New York. 

George H. Davis, prominent Kansas 
City grain man. 

H. H. Dewar of Dewar, Robertson 
& Pancoast, San Antonio. 

Paul Dietz, manager, export depart- 
ment, general machinery division, Allis 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. 

R. W.. Gifford, director, 3org- 
Warner International Corp., Detroit. 


W. L. Hemingway, Chairman Board, 
Mercantile Commerce Bank & Trust 
Co;, St: Louis. 


vice president, 
Corp., New 


Leonard 
International 
York. 

James 
Texas Co., 


Jacobs, TI, 


Telephone 


vice president, The 
York. 


Tanham, 


New 


J. B. Thomas. vice president, Inter- 
national Editions, Inc., The Readers’ 
Digest. 
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What does the young man of today seek in 
a business career? Several recent surveys show 
that chief among his targets are: 1. To work for 
a secure, well-established company; 2. To have a 
definite idea of what income can be expected— 
both now and in the future. 

It is interesting to compare these targets with 
the opportunities offered by The Guardian Life 
Insurance Company of America through its widely- 
known Career Plan for Field Representatives. Each 
phase of this plan is designed to help young men 
make surer progress toward their career targets, 
assisted at every stage by one of America’s oldest, 
most reliable companies. 








3. SECURITY ADVANTAGES are not lim- 
ited to salary contracts and incentive 
pay. The Guardian Field Representa- 
tive and his family are protected by 
additional provisions including sociai se- 
curity coverage, pay during illness, an- 
nual vacations with pay, group life in- 
surance, service and retirement pensions. 


If you are a young man 
entering business 
or 





/. AN ASSURED INCOME from the start is 
provided by Guardian through a permanent 
salary contract covering the current expenses 
of the Field Representative and his family. 
Incentive pay is added as a reward for effort 
and ability. Moreover, each Representative 
knows in advance exactly what salary 
increases his results will earn for him. 





4, A VITAL SERVICE is performed by the 
life insurance industry for an American 
public that includes more than 78,000,000 
policy owners. A young man can find many 
satisfactions through a career in the busi- 
ness that ranks first in public acceptance — 
provides more than 325,000 men and wo- 
men with happy, remunerative occupations. 


The 


if ked 
wha pie eect ee GUARDIAN 


Send for a copy of the booklet, “The Guard- LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ian Plan for Field Representatives.” It gives ke 

full details about this excellent opportunity OF A ERICA 

for ambitious, capable young Americans. 50 Union Square New York 3, N. Y. 


Presenting an employment plan 










tailored to the 


CAREER TARGETS 


of young men 


entering business 





2. SCIENTIFIC SELECTION AND TRAINING as- 
sure both individual and company that the 
requirements for success are present. Pro- 
vided at Guardian’s expense, a program of 
thorough and continuous instruction offers 
every man the chance to attain maximum 
efficiency in selling, and to qualify for 
sales management or home office posts. 





5. OPPORTUNITY UNLIMITED is open to all Guard- 
ian Field Representatives whether they take ad- 
vantage of the salary plan or prefer to operate on 


a commission basis. Assured of security while gain- 
ing experience and building a clientele, the sal- 
aried Guardian Representative can go as far as his 
own ambition and ability beckon him... whether 
in selling, sales management or a home office post. 


Guardian of American Families since 1860 





Life insurance selling, as an answer to the desire of young men today for a career providing both security and 
opportunity, is stressed in this Guardian advertisement in the December issue of FORTUNE 
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Bethlehem Steel 


Pension Plan 


The agreement of October 31, 1949, 
relating to insurance and_ pensions 
signed by Bethlehem Steel Corp. and 
its subsidiary companies with the 
United Steel Workers of America, and 
which becomes effective in January, 
1950, is an exceedingly important pact. 
It is significant not only because it was 
an important factor in breaking the 
steel strike but it is being widely used 
by the unions as an example of a plan 


they would like to have employers 
adopt. 

At the inaugural meeting of the So- 
ciety of Actuaries the statement was 
made that many unions do not under- 


stand the Bethlehem Steel Corp.-Steel 
Workers agreement, but because the 
latter signed it they think they would 
like to sign such an agreement, too. 
The Eastern Underwriter presents to 
its readers the main facts in the Beth- 
lehem pact. Bethlehem Steel and_ its 
subsidiaries had a pension plan adopted 
in January, 1923, and amended on July 
30, 1948. That plan is superseded by the 
October 31, 1949, agreement. Under the 
old plan the monthly pension equalled 
1% of the average monthly compensa- 


120 calendar months next preceding the 
month in which the applicant shall re- 
tire, multiplied by the number of years 
of his continuous service. No pension 
was at a rate of less than $600 a year. 


The New Pact 


In the new pact the company and the 
union agreed upon a program of social 
insurance benefits (including death, 
sickness and accident and_ hospitaliza- 
tion benefits) for all employes and it is 
to become effective January 1, 1950. 
The total cost of such program of so- 
cial insurance benefits shall be (but 
shall not exceed) five cents for each 
hour’s work after December 31, 1949, 
by the employes, one-half of which cost 
shall be borne by the company and 
one-half of which cost shall be borne 
by the employes. Each employe shall be 
a participant in such program of social 
insurance benefits and the amount of 
which he shall be required to contribute 
to the cost thereof is to be deducted by 
the company from his pay. Employes 
who are now receiving benefits under 
the Relief Plan of Bethlehem Steel 


(Continued on Page 27) 


Analysis of Steel Fact-Finding Report 


tion received by the employe during 
(Continued 
pay for each worker. The union de- 


manded paid-up insurance in the amount 
of $1,250 while the company offered 
$1,000 to each employe having 25 years’ 
service. The union demanded a first day 
accident and eighth day disability, $31.50 
per week for 26 weeks’ accident and sick- 
ness plan, while the company offered $21 
a week up to 13 weeks. The union 
demanded a national Blue Cross hos- 
pitalization contract covering the worker 
and dependents for the full cost of a 
semi-private room and certain services 
for up to 70 days, whereas Big Steel 
offered a $7 a day benefit up to 31 
days with a $70 maximum for hospital 
charges and a $5 a day, 31 days with a 
$50 maximum hospital charge plan for 
dependents. The union demanded a $200 
surgical schedule which the company 
countered with an offer of $150 schedule. 

The union proposed that the employers 
meet the total cost of all these benefits, 
estimated by the union to be 6.27 cents 
per hour, while the United States Steel 
Corp. proposed that the net costs of their 
plan, after dividends, be shared equally 
by the company and the workers. This 
cost was estimated by the company to 
be 5.32 cents per hour. At this writing 
it is reported that Bethlehem Steel and 
the union have agreed that each shall 
pay two and one-half cents per hour 
per employe towards the cost of insur- 
ance benefits. This settlement, only a 
fraction of a cent off of what United 
States Steel had offered, is expected to 
set an industry-wide pattern for settle- 
ment of the dispute, 


Gives All Credit to Government 
Insurance 


Approaching the problem, the Board 
got another lick in for its reversed social 
philosophy by taking judicial notice of 
the fact that “. . . because of the cur- 
rent meagerness of government insur- 
ance, workers have to an increasing ex- 
tent come to look for protection to in- 
dustry itself.” Proceeding in its de- 
liberation, the Board then takes a num- 
ber of telling licks at the Steel industry 
for having failed to keep pace with 
other leading basic industries in provid- 
ing insurance and pension plans. The 
fact that the Board regards this obliga- 
tion as resting primarily on the Govern- 


from Page 5) 


ment does not save the steel companies 
from admonishment for their failure to 
provide privately financed plans of the 
sort which the Board subsequently noted 
were to be regarded with “grave con- 
cern.” This failure, the Board stated, 
has led to an understandable feeling of 
inequity on the part of steel workers as 
against other industrial workers. The 
general interest of the steel workers in 
the acquisition of such protection is not 
attributed, however, to this same growth 
of privately financed and underwritten 
insurance plans in other industries but 
rather to “public discussions of the vari- 
ous Federal and state social insurance 
and retirement programs.” The contra- 
dictory manner in which the Board la- 
bors to give all credit to Government 
insurance and all blame to private in- 
surance approaches the ridiculous, 

The report then proceeds through its 
analysis of the role of Government and 
industry in social insurance, the prin- 
cipal parts of which have already been 
set forth above. A dozen odd paragraphs 
are devoted to a commentary on the 
failure of industry to accord its human 
machinery the same respect accorded its 
industrial machinery. Here, as_ else- 
where, it is urged that a smaller fraction 
of the industry’s profits be turned back 
into modernization and expansion. In- 
stead, it is suggested that long term fi- 
nancing be used to free the use of cur- 
rent profits for dividends and reserves 
for “social insurance.” 


Board’s Conclusions on Insurance 


The Board then concludes that an ex- 
penditure of $80 per year per employe 
on the basis of a 2,000-hour year would 
provide a plan substantially comparable 
to plans which the union had negotiated 
both within and without the basic Steel 
industry. This amounts to four cents 
per hour. It is to be compared with 6.27 
cents per hour sought by labor, 2.66 cents 
per hour offered by United States Steel 
as its share of a contributory plan, and 
2.50 cents per hour eventually agreed to 
by the union and Bethlehem Steel as the 
latter’s share of a contributory plan. 


Pension Plans—A Legal Question 


The matter of pensions was overlaid 
with the perplexing legal question as to 


whether this issue was subject to bar- 
gaining at this time in view of the fact 
that the reopening clauses of the labor 
contracts did not include pensions as a 
bargainable issue. The Board deliber- 
ated at great length on this question 
and finally found, as a matter of law, 
that the subject of pensions was not 
bargainable under the reopening clause 
of the contract. It also found, however, 
that as an unwritten term dealing with 
wages, hours, and conditions of employ- 
ment, the matter of pensions was bar- 
gainable under the provisions of the La- 
bor Management Relations Act as in- 
terpreted by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. Thus, because the compa- 
nies failed to state in the contract that 
pensions were not bargainable, they be- 
came an unwritten term with respect to 
which, under the Labor Board’s current 
interpretation of the law, both sides are 
under obligation to bargain continuously. 
Many long term labor contracts with 
reopening clauses will doubtlessly be re- 
examined with this point in mind. 

Having thus resolved a purely legal 
question, the Board concluded that, the 
entire subject of pensions being so much 
more involved than insurance and the 
commitments being so much more seri- 
ous in time and money, it would be 
highly inadvisable and unrealistic to 
bargain seriously in the matter without 
first having made a thorough study. It 
is urged that unions and management 
undertake such a study with the view 
to being completed in time for bargain- 
ing at the expiration of existing con- 
tracts in April, 1950. The lack of the 
minimum of information on the subject, 
however, does not prevent the Board 
from recommending that the cost of 
such pensions be limited to $120 a year 
per employe, or six cents per hour on 
the basis of a 2,000-hour work year, 
which is to provide a pension of $70 per 
month. When added to the average 
amount now payable under Social Se- 
curity, this would provide somewhat 
more than $100 a month on retirement. 
The Board left to determination by col- 
lective bargaining such questions as 
whether the plan should be handled by 
an insurance company or through a trust 
fund. 

At this writing, Bethlehem Steel Co. 
and the union have settled their dif- 
ferences on this issue by agreeing to 
a minimum pension of $100 a month for 
employes with 25 years’ service. The 
cost per hour per employe is apparently 
estimated at somewhere between six and 
seven cents per hour per employe. This 
settlement amounts to a doubling of 
3ethlehem Steel’s existing pension plan 
which is reported to provide a minimum 
benefit of $50 a month at age 65. 


Critical Question of Contributions 

With respect to what proved to be 
the bone of contention that brought 
about an industry-paralyzing _ strike, 
whether insurance and pensions should 
be contributory or non-contributory, the 
report reveals another serious contra- 
diction. On this issue the Board in the 
body of its report, as distinguished from 
the summary given general publication, 
indicates that it was torn between good 
judgment and the desire to further its 
social objectives. Its stated conclusion 
was that such plans should be non- 
contributory. This conclusion was jus- 
tified on the grounds that the general 
trend of insurance and pension plans is 
in that direction; that non-contributory 
plans eliminate the individual temptation 
to remain out of an insurance plan; 
that they do not reduce take home pay; 
that they are better integrated into the 
labor cost structure and that taxwise, 
they provide greater return for dollar 
spent, 


Purposeful Inconsistency 


However, it is most significant that in 
advance of this conclusion and subse- 
quent thereto, the Board openly ac- 
knowledged that uniformity in sharing 
costs might be impossible. It stated that 
on the matter of contributions “. . . deci- 
sion will have to come by collective bar- 
gaining which will take into account 
differences among the various compa- 


—=_ 


nies.” Further, the Board specifically 
stated that as a result of collective bar- 
gaining, the parties may agree that the 
employes shall make a contribution jn 
addition to the recommended four cents 
per hour employer contribution. Thus, 
the position taken by the companies on 
the matter of contributions, after the 
report was published, was entirely com- 
patible therewith although, as contrasted 
with labor’s position, it was publicly re- 
garded as being in conflict with the 
Board’s recommendations. The Bethle- 
hem Steel settlement, which divides the 
five cents per hour insurance contribution 
equally but maintains the six to seven 
cents per hour pension plan contribution 
on an employer-pay-all basis, would come 
entirely within the scope of the Board’s 
recommendations except that the em- 
ployer’s total contributions are appar- 
ently somewhere between nine and ten 
cents per hour as contrasted with the 
total employer contributions of ten cents 
per hour recommended by the Board. 

It is difficult to reconcile the Board’s 
categorical pronouncement that pensions 
and insurance should be non-contribu- 
tory with aforementioned statements 
and its acknowledgment that this issue 
necessarily must depend on the circum- 
stances of each case and, uniformity not 
being possible, should be left to collec- 
tive bargaining, Such reconciliation is 
difficult, that is, only if one does not 
wish to attribute to the Board the intent 
to achieve an ulterior objective, namely, 
the endorsement by management of an 
over-all compulsory government insur- 
ance program on a contributory basis. 

It is already apparent that such is 
very likely to be the product of the 
Board’s efforts. There has recently been 
a noticeable change in employer atti- 
tude toward the extension of the Fed- 
eral Social Security Act beyond the sub- 
sistence level basis. If this trend was 
already under way, it has been greatly 
accelerated by the setting off of the 
agency of government as the only means 
available to obtain employe participation 
in costs. Throughout the report, em- 
ployer acceptance is baited by the prom- 
ise that all such non-contributory bene- 
fit plans would automatically be dis- 
placed by any increase in contributory 
government insurance. The short run 
cost differential between non-contribu- 
tory privately financed plans and con- 
tributory socialized coverage is being 
pointed out and emphasized by many 
publications designed to serve business- 
men. 


A Tactical Gain for Welfare State 


Whether the business world outside of 
the insurance industry is going to buy 
this product remains to be seen. This 
much is now clear. As an industry we 
face a vicious competitor in the form oi 
Government. It is obvious that we must 
attend to our defenses, both strategically 
and tactically, The ideological or strate- 
gic defense of competitive enterprise 
against the welfare state seems to be 
getting underway at last. However, the 
report of the Fact Finding Board in the 
Steel case demonstrates the alertness of 
the proponents of a welfare state to 
turn every situation to a tactical gain. 
No reader of the Steel Board’s report 
will deny that it is a tactical victory, 
a gain that can lead to other gains and 
thence the battle. 

How the insurance industry, particu- 
larly the Group insurance section, is to 
defend itself tactically as well as strate- 
gically, deserves more attention than it 
has thus far received. Certainly every 
improvement in our product and every 
extension of sound privately financed 
and underwritten insurance plans is a 
tactical gain. Conversely, every short- 
coming in our product and every insur- 
ance program sold that is inadequate 
for the job that needs to be done is a 
tactical loss. No one will contend that 
the package we sell, particularly in the 
accident and health field, has reached 4 
stage of final perfection. One lesson to 
be learned from the Steel report, by 
employers and insurers alike, is that the 
establishment of a substandard welfare 
program is most likely to produce a 
tactical loss. 
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How true! Were it not for the persistent efforts of field 
underwriters, family after family would be financially 
vulnerable. 

We are proud of our field force and of the high standard 
of leadership maintained by our sixty General Agents listed 
below . . . men of calibre. . . men with prestige. . . 
devoted to their work . . . generous to their community. 
Creators of family security from coast to coast, they are 
good pen to know better. 

































































































































ALBANY Edmund J. Moore, C.L.U. MEMPHIS Jeff Gros 
ATLANTA Charles G. Bethea, C.L.U. MINNEAPOLIS Roy A. Lathrop 
BALTIMORE Harry I. Warren Carl R. Litsheim 
BANGOR Arthur G. Eaton NEWARK John W. Wood, C.L.U. 
BOSTON George M. C. Goodwin NEW HAVEN Robert C. Mix 
Reginald D. Wells NEW YORK Louis A. Cerf, Jr. 
BRADFORD William D. Mackowski Timothy. W. Foley 
BROOKLYN Harold Cole The Julius Selling Agency 
BUFFALO John Pennington Gerald H. Young, C.L.U. 
BURLINGTON Harold C. Avery OMAHA Arthur Jennings Hanson 
CHICAGO Associated Agencies, Inc. PHILADELPHIA McKenzie & Obendorfer 
Raymond W. Frank PITTSBURGH G. Harold Moore, C.L.U. 
Nothhelfer & Leck PORTLAND, MAINE William Daley 
CINCINNATI Lee B. Scheuer PORTLAND, OREGON Donald P. Vernier 
CLEVELAND W. Allen Beam, C.L.U PROVIDENCE Edmund F. Carey 
COLUMBUS H. D. Taylor RICHMOND Benjamin Cottrell 
DALLAS Stanley E. Martin ROCHESTER W. Russell Forth, C.L.U. 
DAVENPORT Walter S. Hayes SAN ANTONIO Barney T. Matteson, C.L.U 
DAYTON Maxwell F. Ettlinger SAN FRANCISCO Harold Stribling 
DETROIT Harry J. Altick, C.L.U. SEATTLE Charles F. Reimers, Jr. 
GREENSBORO William B. McGlamery SPRINGFIELD, ILL. H. Drew Lapp. 
HARRISBURG Paul C. Snyder SPRINGFIELD, MASS. Frederick W. Joslin 
HARTFORD Louis D. Benson ST. LOUIS William H. Van Sickler 
HOUSTON Charles F. Hanson, C.L.U. ST. PAUL O. G. Holmer 
INDIANAPOLIS Ross M. Halgren, C.L.U. STAMFORD Donald T. Bowlend 
KANSAS CITY Gerald J. Wright SYRACUSE Elmer L. Beesley 
KNOXVILLE T. F. Hazen TAMPA John M. Hammer 
LOS ANGELES Harold W. Dougher, C.L.U. TOLEDO O. M. McGee, C.L.U. 
LOUISVILLE Hertzman & Hertzman WASHINGTON Chester R. Jones, C.L.U. 
MANCHESTER Frederick E. Johnston WORCESTER Benjamin W. Ayres 
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An Intangible Investment 


By Jutian D. ANTHONY 
President, Columbian National Life 


If you were to set out to study the 


investments of a life insurance com- 
first 


would be to call for the balance sheet, 


pany, your step unquestionably 


and then you would set to work on it. 
In simple terms, it is supposed to rep- 
of all the things of 


resent a statement 


value which a company possesses, as 
well as the off-setting debts and obliga- 
tions to others including the share of 
interest of the policyholders and own- 
ers of the business. There, for every- 
one to read, are enumerated the differ- 
ent classes of investments—U. S. Gov- 
ernment bonds, public utility bonds, 
policy and so on down the line 

Continuing the study, you would 
delve into the subject further by ob- 
taining a list of the individual invest- 
ments making up the totals which ap- 
pear as single lines in the balance 
sheet. Besides a study of the individual 
companies involved, no investment anal- 
ysis would be complete without a study 
of the diversification type of company, 
location, and so on, In looking at indi- 
vidual companies, their stability, growth 
and profitableness would be appraised 
from their record to indicate the sound- 
ness of the investment. To be com- 
pletely thorough, it is necessary to go 
beyond the past and present and in- 
quire into the future prospects to try 
to appraise the chance of these com- 
panies being able to earn enough money 
to pay the interest or dividends now 
being paid and still leave a comfortable 
f Salety. 


loans 


margin of 


Some Factors Not Appearing in 
Financial Statements 


Is the job finished now? Unquestion 
ably at this point a good understanding 
of the investment situation as revealed 
by the balance sheet would be had. But 
has something been overlooked, some- 
thing big and important? Did our in- 
individual ask for a list of the 


quiring 
branch offices or agencies? Has he 
tested this list for the same things he 
tested other investments ? 


Some of the most important elements 
of strength or weakness of a company 
never appear in financial statements 
and we are realizing it more every day. 
This is just as true of life insurance 
companies as of any other kind of 
company. In the general business field 
such factors as quality of management, 
employe and labor relations, public ac 
ceptance of the product and research 


activities are well recognized as cer- 
tainly of as much importance as_ the 
tangible items of plant and current 


assets. 

In our life insurance business, de- 
pending as much as we do upon actu- 
aries and their mathematical calcula- 
tions, we are apt to make the mistake 
of thinking that when we have made 
up a balance sheet we have valued all 
of our assets as well as set up reserves 
to anticipate all of our possible future 
liabilities. These other intangible fac- 
tors are not susceptible of measure- 
ment, even by actuaries, so they are 
easily neglected. Yet to be thoroughly 
realistic we must consider these in- 
tangible assets which will create future 
value, just as we try to take full ac- 
count of our risks which may create 
future liabilities, 

We already have complicated, tech- 
nical distinctions between ledger assets 
and non-ledger assets, between admit- 
ted assets and non-admitted assets. It 


is not proposed that we should add any 
new classification of 
assets,” but in 


“ 


non-admitted, non- 


ledger intangible our 


thinking we should pay as close atten- 
tion to such assets as if there were 
such a section in our accounting blanks 
that had to be filled out. In the long 
run, probably they will have more to 
do with our future than all the others 
put together. 


The Agency Plant 


The most important by far of the 
items in this new classification is agency 
plant. Two companies, comparatively 
equal on financial statements, are vastly 
different—one is doing very much _ bet- 
ter in the production of new business, 
both as to volume and type, than the 
other. The difference lies in the agency 
plant. Like all intangible assets this 
investment is not acquired in the mar- 
ket place. An investment executive can 
go out at any time he wishes to invest 
a million dollars, and he can buy se- 
curities which will immediately pay an 
income and which will require no ex- 
tensive development except for routine 
watching, An investment in an agency 
plant, on the other hand, is not ac- 
quired in such an easy manner. It takes 
months and years of steady work, in- 


tensive management and intelligent ef- 
fort, and even then what is built up 
is the residue of a trial and error 
process. Nevertheless, this is just as 


much an investment, even though losses 
are sustained along the way, and even 
though events might happen to sud- 
denly cause the investment to change 
from a real asset to a potential liabil- 





JULIAN D. ANTHONY 


ity. These investment aspects of agency 
building must not be overlooked. 
Conflicting Philosophies and 
Interpretations 
At the present time there appears 
to be two conflicting philosophies and 
interpretations of the cost of agency 
operations. Opposed to the investment 
concept is the interpretation that agency 
costs are merely an expense. The New 
York Insurance Law is an example of 
the latter interpretation. It imposes a 
limit on acquisition “expense.” There 
are many aspects to this problem, and 
it is not here intended in any way to 
get into the technicalities of this law; 
it is being thoroughly studied at the 
present time by groups of the industry 
and by the New York Department it- 
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In these days of regimentation, it 
is well to remember that a man is 
valuable in inverse ratio to the 


amount of supervision he requires. 
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self. In that same law is also a limita. 
tion on the amount of new business 
which may be written in any one year 
—this also seems to be opposed to the 
investment idea of agency operations, 

It would be interesting if we could 
determine exactly the difference in re- 
sults operating under the two philoso- 
phies—the “investment” philosophy as 
against the “expense” philosophy. Of 
the 100 largest life insurance compa- 
nies in terms of business in force 
(after eliminating three companies 
which have no agency plant of their 
own) 39 of them are licensed to do 
business in New York State and thus 
subject to its regulations. Naturally, 
these companies feel the influence of 
the expense philosophy since they must 
conform to New York law. A study of 
these 39 companies for the ten years 
1939 through 1948, indicates that the 
aggregate amount of business in force 
at the end of 1948 was 73% greater than 
at the start of the period. 

Major Consideration 

The companies not doing business jn 
New York, without statutory limitations 
on new business or acquisition costs, 
are free to make decisions based upon 
considerations of good judgment as to 
how much business should be written 
and how much should be spent for 
agency development. A major consider- 
ation is the result to be obtained for 
the expense. In other words, will the 
amount of money they want to spend 
for agency development be a_ paying 
investment? The same. study shows 
that the aggregate business in force 
of the other 61 of the 100 largest com- 
panies at the end of 1948 was 152% 
greater than ten years earlier, The 
growth of these companies was more 
than 100% greater than the growth of 
the “New York” companies. 

Obviously no one factor can account 
for the entire difference in results be- 
tween these two groups of companies. 
There are admittedly many other fac- 
tors of importance, such as geographi- 
cal location, type of business (such as 
Group), relative size and so forth. It 
is also true that there are wide varia- 
tions between companies; many _indi- 
vidual companies in the group which 
do business in New York State exceed 
the overall growth of many companies 
in the other group. Yet with such a 
substantial spread of companies and no 
effort toward a favorable selection of 
companies, it is significant there is so 
great a difference in growth. It seems 
that there can be little question but 
that the legal requirements of New 
York State, which are based upon the 
expense philosophy and to which com- 
panies admitted in that state adhere, 
were an important factor in the sub- 
stantially different results. While the 
New York companies were dealing with 
“expense,” the other companies were 
making successful agency “investments.” 

Of course, adoption of the investment 
idea could be carried too far. It is a 
pleasant form of self-delusion to call all 
spending “investment” and _ particularly 
to excuse all mistakes in such a con- 
venient and unresponsible manner, Not 
everything for which even a wise and 
successful agency official spends money 
goes to build up the investment. On 
the other hand, if the investment con- 
cept is kept fairly well in mind, the 
result should be less unnecessary and 
unprofitable spending. It can also lead 
to better understanding of agency de- 
partments on the part of other officers 
of the company and will bring into bet- 
ter focus the whole subject of agency 
costs. 

A True Investment ; 

If carried to its logical conclusion, tt 
could be argued that if agency expenses 
are investment, then they should be 
capitalized. It could be said that @ 
precedent has been established this year 
in the new ruling of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners that 
furniture and equipment expenditures 
may be capitalized and amortized over 
a period of years. However, to capital- 
ize agency expense would be thoroughly 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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Careers of Committeemen Who Heard 
“Monopoly Power” Testimony 


The accompanying picture was taken 

an insurance hearing of the House 
ludiciary’s subcommittee on 
Monopoly, chairman of which is Eman- 
uel Celler who is also chairman of the 
judiciary committee itself. The subcom- 
mittee was photographed as it heard 
testimony in pursuit of its intention to 
modify the anti-trust laws. 


Those who testified before the com- 
mittee were Carrol M. Shanks, presi- 
dent, Prudential; Thomas I. Parkinson, 


president, Equitable Society; James A. 
Fulton, president, Home Life; William 
Montgomery, president, Acacia Mutual; 
John S. Thompson, president, Mutual 


Benefit; Fred D. Russell, president, Se- 





Left to right—David Cushman Coyle, Kenneth B. Keating, 


curity Mutual; G. W. Steinman, presi- 
dent, Midland Mutual; and C. G. Coley, 
president, Durham Life. 
The hearings were held on November 
30, December 1 and 2. Careers of the 
mimitteemen who sat at the insurance 
hearings follow 
Chairman Celler 
manuel Celler (D.) New Ye 


Brooklyn, is 


rk, born 
a graduate of Columbia 


College and Columbia University Law 


served. 








Power 


en Vore Than a Business — An Institution” 


The high standing of the oldest 
life insurance company in 
America is attested by the fact 
that many agents refer their 
ministerial clients and_ theo- 
logical students to the Fund. 
Such confidence must be de- 


THE PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS’ FUND 


Alexander Mackie, President 


RITTENHOUSE SQUARE, 
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School. He has been a member of 
Congress since 1923 and is chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee of the House 
as well as of subcommittee on power 
monopoly. He is author of the Federal 
Register Act; and a number of other 
laws. An active figure in the humani- 
tarian field he has lectured extensively 
on many topics, ranging from religious 
tolerance and civil rights to Gandhi. 
Congressman Celler is chairman of the 
American Red Moged David, which or- 
ganization has brought medical aid to 
the Jews of Palestine and in the fall of 
1948 he visited Israel. 
Other Careers 


Kenneth B. Keating (R.) New York, 


J. Frank Wilson. 


is a graduate of Genesee Wesleyan 
Seminary, Lima, N. Y., University of 
Rochester and Harvard Law School. He 
became a member of Rochester law 
firms. In World War I he was a ser- 
geant and in World War II a colonel, 
and now has a rank of brigadier general. 
He has Legion of Merit, American- 
Kuropean-Asiatic ribbon with 
three battle stars and is a member of 
the Order of British Empire. He was 


service 


elected to the 80th Congress and re- 
elected. 

Francis Eugene Walter (R.) is a grad- 
uate of Lehigh University and George 
Washington University. He became a 
lawyer in Easton, Pa., and was first 
elected to Congress in 1933. He is a 
lieutenant commander in Naval Avia- 
tion Res. Corps. His residence is in 
Easton, Pa. 

Joseph Raleigh Bryson (D.) S. C., is 
a graduate of University of South Car- 
olina and upon graduation became a 
member of law firm of Bryson & Pyle, 
Greenville. In 1921 he was elected to 
the South Carolina state legislature and 
then to State Senate. In 1939 he first 


Harris & Ewing 


Emanuel Celler, Francis E. Walter, Joseph R. Bryson and 


became a member of Congress. His 
residence is in Greenville, S. C. 

J. Frank Wilson (D.) Texas, is a grad- 
uate of Peacock Military College, Ten- 
Military Institute, and Baylor 
University. For 23 years he practiced 
law in Dallas. In 1942 he became presi- 
dent of Dallas Bar Association and in 
1945 chairman of the Democratic coun- 
ty committee, In 1943 he was appointed 


nessee 


EMANUEL CELLER 


a district court judge and in 1946 was 
elected to Congress. 

Other members of the committee who 
did not sit in at the hearings on life 
insurance are Winfield K. Denton (D.), 
Indiana; Earl C. Michener (R.), Michi- 
gan, and William M, McCulloch (R.), 
Ohio. 

David C. Coyle 


The committee’s chief consultant is 
David Cushman Coyle who is a graduate 
of Princeton University and who _ be- 
came a consulting engineer and then a 
construction designer. Among buildings 
he designed are those of New York 
Life and Chamber of Commerce of the 
U.S. He was a member of the National 
Public Works Administration and con- 
sultant of National Resources Commis- 
sion. He was on Senate Commission on 
Unemployment and Relief and during the 
war was active at the capital on war 
work. 








First in the hearts of 
clergymen for over 
two centuries. 
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Accident Benefits 
Sickness Benefits 
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Ask about Educators Elective Non-Can Individual and Family Group 
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Penn Mutual Brochure 


At the request of the American Public 
Relations Association, the Penn Mutual 
Life has prepared a special brochure 
of its award-winning centennial program 
to be used as a handbook in classroom 
studies in more than 100 colleges and 
universities throughout the country. 
Penn Mutual received the award in 
recognition of outstanding achievement 
in public relations with special emphasis 
on policyholders relations. It was the 
onlv insurance company and the onlv 
financial institution to be honored with 
an award, 

The Penn Mutual brochure will be the 
first in the series sponsored and dis- 
tribsited by the Public Relations Founda- 
tion of Washington, D. C. Howard Bon- 
ham) serves as general chairman of the 
Foundation and Paul H. Bolton is ex- 
ectitive director. 

Tie brochure was prepared by Evelvn 
Shuler, Penn Mutual’s director of nublic 
information. Similar brochures will be 
preoared for distribution by the Chesa- 
peaxe and Ohio Railroad, the Singer 
Sewing Machine Co. and the Purina 
Ralison Co. 





Bethlehem Steel 


(Continued from Page 22) 


Corporation and subsidiary companies 
and who, unon termination of such 
benefits, shall be entitled to a pension 
under the Pension Plan shall be 
granted such a pension. Such program 
of social insurance benefits shall be in 
substitution for any and all other plans 
providing for insurance benefits or pay- 
ments to employes for death, sickness 
or accident, hospitalization or medical 
service, except as the company and the 
union shall in writing otherwise ex- 
pressly agree. It is intended that the 
provisions for sickness and accident 
benefits which shall be included in such 
program of social insurance benefits 
shall comply with and be in substitution 
for provisions for similar benefits which 
are or shall be made by anv law or 
laws. If the sickness and accident bene- 
fits provided for under such program 
shall not be in substitution for similar 
benefit which shall be provided for un- 
der such law or laws, the cost to the 
company or to the employes of such 
benefits under such law or laws shall 
he deducted from the amounts which 
the company and the employes are re- 
aquired to contribute to the program of 
social insurance benefits as provided. 

\ny employe who at the time of 
his retirement shall have had at least 
15 years’ continuous service and shall 
have attained the age of 65 shall be 
entitled to receive a pension. He may 
remain in the service of thé company 
after attaining such age with the con- 
sent of the management and upon his 
retirement at any time thereafter be 
entitled to a pension. 

The old pension plan of the com- 
pany is amended by the October 31, 
1949, agreements to read in part as 
follows: 


$1,200 a Year for 25 Years of Con- 
tinuous Service 


Pension granted after January 1, 1950, 
to an employe who shall have had at 
least 25 years of continuous service at 
the date of retirement shall not be at 
a rate of less than $1,200 per year, and 
pension granted after that date to an 
employe, who shall have had 15 years 
or more, but less than 25 years of con- 
tinuous service at the date of retire- 
ment shall not be at a rate per year 
of less than that part of $1,200 which 
the number of years of his continuous 


service bears to 25; and that the 
amount of any pension which - shall 
be granted under Paragraph 2 of Sec- 
tion III of the old plan (employment 


permanently incapacitated through some 
unavoidable cause) may, in the dis- 
cretion of said board, be less than 
the amount that would result from 


the calculation and minimum amount 
above prescribed, but it shall not be 
less than at the rate of $600 per year, 
until the pensioner shall reach the age 
of 65, after which it shall not be less 
than the applicable minimum rate pro- 
vided, 

The General Pension Board of the 
company will grant a pension to any 
employe who shall have had at least 
15 years’ continuous service and who 
shall have become through some un- 
avoidable cause permanently incapaci- 
tated. Permanent incapacity under the 
pension plans means (a) if employe has 
been totally disabled by bodily injury 


or disease so as to be prevented thereby 
from engaging in any occupation or 
employment for remuneration or profit 
and (b) if such total disability shall 
have continued for a period of six con- 
secutive months and, in the opinion of 
a qualified physician, it will be perma- 
nent and continuous during the re- 
mainder of his life. A pension will not 
be granted for the purpose of providing 
an employe relief from unemployment 
or any condition other than permanent 
incapacity for medical reasons. 


Joint Committee of Ten Members 


The company and the union will es- 
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few weeks ago The Connecticut Mutual pub- 


lished a new booklet, 
Brains,” 


from their Company. 


The booklet contains the latest costs at over 250 
colleges and universities in the United States. This 
information is the result of research conducted 


by The Connecticut Mutual. 


The new booklet will help the Company’s field men 


in many ways: 


ote OF 
4¢ 


OVER 


“It Takes More Than 
on the subject of Educational Insurance. : 
It is the type of fresh and valuable 
Connecticut Mutual agents have learned to expect 


agents. 


material that 


Our 50th Year 


1. Attractive and useful, 


tablish a joint committee on insurance 
and pensions consisting of 10 members, 
five designated by the company and 
five by the union. Such committee shall 
be furnished annually a report regard- 
ing the program of social insurance 
benefits and the operation of the Pen- 
sion Plan. 


Regarding strikes or lockouts the 
agreement says: 

“Either party may on November, 1950, 
give notice to the other party of the 
desire of the party giving such notice 
to negotiate with respect to a general 
and uniform change in wage rates.” 


the booklet builds prestige for 


2. Creates interest in the Company’s Plan. 

3. Starts a father thinking about his need. 

4, Diminishes resistance to an interview. 

5. Paves the way for a sale by building a desire to learn 


more about the Plan. 


> 


. Provides 


“third party influences” 
of students whose educations are being financed by 
Connecticut Mutual Educational Plans. 


. Backs up the salesman’s arguments. 


through photographs 


Like all Connecticut Mutual advertising and sales 


literature, this booklet has been “designed to help 


the salesman sell.” 
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We Have With Us Today— 


pone or on  Cavenenigh 


Ge é ‘ augh, manager, se- 
de wt me! wk Jefferson Standard, 

luate of the high school at 

| oe He is : iduate also of 
University of North Carolina, with A.B. 
ee, and majoring in economics, spe- 

ey and bankir Early 

aud ¢ iderable experi 

banks, those institu 





CAVENAUGH 


GEORGE IN 


1 bei Citizen Bank and Trust 
Co., Benson; National Bank of Gran- 
ville, Oxford, N. C., and the Princeton 
(N. J.) Bank and Trust Co 

Mr. Cavenaugh joined Jefferson Stand 
rd in June, 1928, becoming field inves- 

tor { mortgage loan department 
ervicing problem cases. He spent two 
‘ in Florida working out loans, 
principally in areas involved in municipal 
bat default Called to the home oftice 
1 1930 he assumed all trouble-shooting 
e mort e loan department over 

e entire territory of more than 20 

tate In January, 1932, he became as 

nt manager of the department and 
was actively identified with operation of 
he company’s mortgage loan program 

In June, 1942, he was commissioned a 
Cal in in Ordnance and later was as 
wned to contract negotiation and = ad- 
mil n with mot manutacturers 
Upon cutb in tank program he was 
rrdered to the School of Military Gov 
ermmnent, Charlottesville, Va.. as a fiscal 
nd financial specialist in May, 1943 


Mr. Cavenaugh went to Italy in Au 
1943, where due to extensive prop 


el experience he Was assigned to 
Property Control Division, Finance Sub 
( i 1 Allied Cor Comnission 
Ita where he was a regional prop 
erty control otheer charged with super 
no ove Italian Governmental se 
estrators and custodians of all Allied 
wned property. Such regions included 
at different times: (1) Island of Sicily; 
(2) S hern-most ten provinces of 
] Il; (3) Genoa and neighboring 
even provinces nd involved 
1 of several hundred corporations 
everal thousand real and personal prop 
( estates, 
Mr. Cavenaugh returned to U. S. in 
December, 1945, and was a lieutenant 
lonel when separated from the serv 
e. He returned to Jefferson Standard 
1 January, 1946; was promoted to man 
aver of the mortcage loan department 
in June, 1946, and in January, 1947, was 
named he: id of the newly created securi 
ties department. In January, 1948, he 
aie an officer of the company 


with title of manager, securities depart 

ment. He is a Phi Beta Kappa, and be 

| Merchants & Manufac 
] 


urers Club and the Sedgefield Country 


Club of Greensboro. 


ngs to the 


Lloyd W. Barclay 


Lloyd W. Barclay, assistant agency 
secretary, Manufacturers Life, started 
with that company in June, 1937, as a 
member of the agency accounts depart- 


ment. Joining the Royal Canadian Air 
Force in April, 1941, he served, prin- 
cipally overseas, as a radar specialist 


attached to one of the Canadian night 
squadrons. 


highter 





LLOYD W. BARCLAY 
October, 1945, 
agency accounts 
being trans- 
ferred to the field service department 
where he has assisted in the adminis- 
tration of the educational and training 
course for the past year. 

Mr. and Mrs. Barclay have a three- 

ar-old son and a daughter born in 
\ugcust, 1949, 


On his discharge in 
he returned to the 


department, subsequently 
1 


William H. Schmidt 


Wilham H. Schmidt, assistant actu- 
Mutual Life of New York, entered 
the employ of the company as an actu- 


rial assistant in 1943, He was advanced 


administrative assistant in 1946 and 


| assistant 


has been an actuary since 

1947. Hle is a Fellow of the Society 
\ctuaries 

Mr. Schmidt served as a_ lieutenant 
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Age 20......$107.80 
Age 25...... 121.10 


Age 30......$138.00 
Age 35...... 159.20 
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There is no better buy today than 
“THE BERKSHIRE LIFE TERM TO AGE 65 POLICY" 
And Here's Why — ANNUAL PREMIUM — $10,000 BASIS 


Issued ages 20 to 55 Inclusive — Convertible to age 55 


Benefits Available: 
Waiver of Premium @ Double Indemnity ¢ Disability Income @ Family Income Riders 


THE JOSEPH W. FOX AGENCY 


Berkshire Life Insurance Company 


JERSEY CITY 
JOurnal Square 4-1724 


Home Office: Pittsfield, Mass. 


Age 40......$187.00 
Age 45...... 222.20 


Age 50......$267.30 
Age 55...... 324.00 


Liberal Cash Values 


NEW YORK 
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with the United States Navy for nearly 
three years during World War II, in- 
cluding a tour of duty in the Pacific 
theatre. 

\ native of New York, he received 
a B.A. degree with honors in mathe- 


WILLIAM H. SCHMIDT 
matics from St. Stephens College (Co- 
lumbia) in 1934. After a year of gradu- 
ate work at Harvard University, he 
joined Prudential’s actuarial department. 
He remained with Prudential until 1943, 
when he joined Mutual Life. 





CONGRATULATIONS! 


We salute The 
fiftieth birthday. 


Eastern 
Celebrating our own arrival at 


Underwriter on_ its 


the half-century milestone this year, we enjoy a 
kinship of experience that encompassed a notable 
period in the history of American life insurance. 


From the vantage point of a parallel course, 


we look with confidence to The E 


Eastern Under- 


writer for a succession of distinguished contribu- 


tions to insurance journalism in the years that 
lie ahead, 


Daniet J. Watsx 


President 


Bernarp L. Connor 


Exec. Vice-Pres. and Secretary 


Cart H. Anperson 


Treasurer 


the Home| ire 


INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
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Leland C. Tallman 


(Continued from Page 18) 


tor and educator was quickly recog- 
nized and he held a number of impor- 
tant assigninents—beginning as Officer 
in Charge of Ship and Aircraft Recog- 
nition Tr aining and later becoming As- 
sistant Superintendent of all training at 
the Naval Air Technical  Trainng 
Center, Norman, Okla., Navy’s largest 
air technical training center, where 
aviation metalsmiths, aviation machin- 
ist mates, aerial gunners and radar 
operators are trained. 

When he was released to inactive 
Naval duty following the war in 1946, 
he was named director of education and 
tre uining in the home office of Califor- 
nia- Wieser States where he is in 
charge of training agents, assistant man- 
agers and —— 

In 1929 Mr. Tallman was married to 
Peg Long, only daughter of Mace Long, 
who for many years had been an out- 
standing manager for California-West- 
ern States Life. 


October Life Purchases 
Show Increase of 8% 


Life insurance purchases in _ the 
United States in October showed an 
increase of 8% over ‘purchases in the 
corresponding month of last year but 
were 3% under the aggregate reported 
for October in 1947, the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association, Hart- 
ford, reports. Total purchases in Oc- 
tober were $1,851,000,000 compared with 
$1,720,000,000 in October of last year 
and $1,909,000,000 in October, 1947. 

Purchases of Ordinary life insurance 
in October were $1,178,000,000, up 2% 
over October a year ago and 9% under 
the total in October, 1947, 

Industrial life insurance purchased in 
October amounted to $416,000,000, an 
increase of 10% over the corresponding 
month last year and 4% over October, 
1947. 

Group life insurance purchases were 
$267,000,000 in October, an increase ot 
39% over October a year ago and 22% 
over the figure for October, 1947. These 
purchases represent new groups set up 
and do not include additions of insured 
personnel under group insurance con- 
tracts already in force. 

In the first ten months of the year 
total life insurance purchases were $18, 
373,000,000, an increase of 2% over the 
first ten months of 1948 and 1% overt 
the corresponding period of 1947, Pur- 
chases of Ordinary life insurance ac- 
counted for $11,894,000,000 of the ten 
months’ aggregate, a negligible decline 
from last year and 1% under the 1947 
total. Industrial life insurance pur 
chases represented $3,9-43,000,000 of the 
current year’s total, an increase of 6% 
as compared with last year, while Group 
life insurance purchases amounted ti 
$2,536,000,000, an increase of 12% as 
compared with the first ten months of 
last year. 
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Professor Mackenzie A Great Educator 


(Continued from Page 8) 


out to set a special examination paper 
for his “patient.” 

Professor Mackenzie was a kindly 
man whose personal life exemplified the 
which characterized his 
He was a man’s man 


high ideals 
teaching methods. 


‘ 
4 
oasis 


var ANSE RATE 


Sinan aaned 


tario and joined the New York Life 
in 1911. In 1914 he became Deputy 
Commissioner and Actuary of the North 
Carolina Insurance Department, moving 
from there to the Home Life in 1917. 
He was appointed actuary of the Home 





University of Toronto Building Where Actuarial Students Studied 


who took a great interest in athletics 
and who is reputed to have done more 
than any other person for maintaining 
the spirit of true amateur sportsman- 
ship at the University of Toronto. He 
developed a passionate love for sailing 
during childhood and in the early 1920's 
acquired a cruising ketch on which he 
spent his summers sailing on the Great 
Lakes. He greatly chall- 
enge of following a charted course, had 


enjoyed the 


an extraordinary memory for the depths 
of the water on any course previously 
exhibited culinary 
skill in the galley. In both his personal 
and academic life he set a high example 
to all who had the privilege of being 
associated with him. 


Some Notable Alumni in U. S, Field 


To trace the complete list of actuaries 


covered, and even 


who owe their early start in the ac- 
tuarial profession to Professor “Mike” 
would be a colossal undertaking. These 


include heads of companies and men in 
high positions in both Canada and the 
United States. As a testimonial to Pro- 
fessor Mackenzie, we might list some 
of those men who have migrated across 
the invisible line separating these two 
great countries and who are still active 
in his favorite vocation. 

The first two men who come to our 
attention are Thomas A, Phillips and 
John S. Thompson of the 1905 graduat- 
ing class. Thomas A. Phillips was born 
at Arthur, Ontario. He commenced his 
career with the New York Life in 1905, 
and in 1909, joined the Minnesota Mu- 
tual as secretary and actuary and is 
presently chairman of the Board. In 
addition to his company duties, he is 
past president of the American Institute 
of Actuaries and ge American Life 
Convention. John S. Thompson joined 
the Mutual Life of New York in 1905, 
and remained with that company until 
1926, at which time he joined the Mu- 
tual Benefit as mathematician. Since 
then, he has moved up, through various 
offices, to the presidency of the com- 
pany. Like Mr. Phillips, he has taken 
a wide interest in actuarial and indus- 
trial affairs and was president of the 
Actuarial Society of America in the 
year 1932 to 1933, 

Three actuaries of the University of 
Toronto 1911 graduating class have be- 
come prominent in the United States. 
These are William J. Cameron, H. Gor- 
don Hurd and W. Lloyd Blackadar. 
William J. Cameron was born in On- 


Life in 1922 and presently holds the 
title of executive vice president and is 





agency located in Newark. 





MANAGER WANTED 
An experienced man, having a license and knowing how to manage a life insurance 
Must have experience in training men; must know the 
optional modes of settlement and how to program life insurance. To such a man this 
is a tremendous opportunity to become a member in the firm, at a salary plus, and 
is a unique chance to any man between the ages of 25 to 55. 
The Eastern Underwriter, 41 Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y. 


Write to Box #1915, 











also a director in the company. H. Gor- 
don Hurd, following his graduation in 
1911, spent nine years with the Great 
West Life, during which period he saw 
service with the Royal Air Force. In 
1922 he joined the Fidelitv Mutual Life 
as assistant actuary, being appointed 
actuary in 1930 and vice ‘president in 
1943. W. Lloyd Blackadar joined the 
Equitable Society upon graduation and 
has remained associated with that com- 
pany. His title is associate actuary. 
The mathematics and physics class 
of 1914 has three distinguished members 
in the United States. These include 
Elgin G. Fassel, Earl C. Henderson and 
Charles Alexander McConaghy. Elgin 
Fassel was born in Detroit, but attended 
the University of Toronto. He began 
his actuarial career in Toronto, then 
moved to New York and joined the 
Northwestern Mutual in 1924 as assis- 
tant actuary. He presently holds the 
title of actuary of that company. Mr. 
Fassel has been very prominent in the 
actuarial field, holding the offices of 
editor, secretary and president of the 
American Institute of Actuaries. Earl 
C. Henderson joined the London Life 
after graduating from the University 
of Toronto and saw service in the Can- 
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Momentum 


The seasoned skier, trying his skill on a western 
Maryland slope is traveling at an amazing speed com- 
pletely under his own momentum. 

Baltimore Life Insurance Company has 67 years 
of experience in specialized programming for all— 
programming to help incomes gain momentum toward 
a secure future. BLI security plans now serving holders 
of more than 550,000 policies. 


me Baltimore Life 


INSURANCE CO. 















BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


adian Armv. He also worked with the 
Crown Life and in 1920 entered the 
actuarial department of the Connecticut 
General, shortly after being made 
assistant actuary, then actuary and he 
is now vice president and actuary. 
Charles Alexander McConaghy was ac- 
tuary, Shenandoah Life until 1944 when 
he joined the Home Beneficial Life as 
associate actuary. 

No doubt, due to the first war years, 
few actuaries were graduated from 19/4 
until 1920. One man who graduated in 
this period and who now holds an im- 
portant insurance position in the United 
States, is William H. Harrison who is 
underwriting vice president, Ohio Na- 
tional, graduating in 1916. 


Some Other Alumni 


The 1920 class produced Richard 
Guest, vice president and actuary, State 
Mutual, and Jonathan G. Sharp, con- 
sulting actuary with Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis of New York. The year 
1921 claims credit for Gladstone Mar- 
shall, associate actuary, Connecticut 
Mutual; James T. Phillips, vice oi 
dent, New York Life, and A. B. Paisle 
of the State Mutual. 

The years 1922 and 1923 each claimed 
two men. H. W. Dewey, assistant ac- 
tuary, Phoenix Mutual, and W. W. 
Terryberry, assistant actuary, Connecti- 
cut Mutual, graduated in 1922. Max S, 
3ell, vice president, Continental Ameri- 
can Life, and John P. Dandy, vice presi- 
dent, Occidental Life, owe their 
allegiance to the 1923 class. 

M. Irwin Doxsee, assistant actuary, 
Aetna Life, and George M. Bryce, asso- 
ciate actuary, Lincoln National, gradu- 
ated in 1924. The year 1925 produced 
Stewart F. Conrod, actuary and assis- 
tant secretary, Loyal Protective Life, 
Ronald G. Stagg, president, Northwest- 
ern National Life, and Walter I. Wells, 
assistant actuary, State Mutual. 

The years 1926 and 1927 also deserve 
mention, In 1926, A. Edward Archibald, 
actuary, Volunteer State Life, gradu- 
ated, while 1927 produced J. Finley 
Allen, secretary, Homre Life, A. L. 
Joyce, secretary of the reinsurance de- 
partment, Connecticut General, and 
John Y. Ruddock, vice president and 
actuary, Pan-America Life. 


The 1928 Class 


The year with the most alumni in 
the United States is the 1928 class. This 
year claims credit for John S. Archi- 
bald, vice president, Bankers Life Co.; 
Joseph H. Brett, consulting actuary; 
Garnett E. Cannon, actuary and assis- 
tant secretary, Standard Life; F. J. 
McDiarmid, second vice president, Lin- 
coln National, and Leonard H. McVity, 
associate actuary, Equitable Society. 

The above list covers actuaries who 
graduated from the University of Tor- 
onto in 1928 or prior years. We may 
mention that it has been extremely diffi- 
cult to trace all names. In case anyone 
has been omitted, we hereby apologize 
and assure you that it was not inten- 
tional. We have not listed the men who 
graduated after 1928, as such a list could 
become very unwieldy. 


Industry’s Great Obligation to Pro- 
fessor Mackenzie 


In conclusion, we might state our 
strong feeling that the industry in both 
Canada and the United States owes a 
great deal to the inspiration derived 
from Professor Mackenzie and the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, We feel that all 
University of Toronto men will join 
with us in saying: 

Velut Arbor Aevo 

May she ever thrive—O 

(As long as she produces men 

of Mike Mackenzie’s standard) 

God forever bless our Alma Mater. 
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Che Chase 


LIFE INSURANCE PREMIUM 
BUDGET PLAN 





A great Convenience 
to Policyholders 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 























To Life Underwriters... 


You can create new business and increase present volume by persuading your clients to finance 
their Life Insurance Premiums through THE CHASE LIFE INSURANCE PREMIUM BUDGET PLAN. 


PRINCIPAL FEATURES: 


1. Your client signs a note for the total amount monthly installments, over a period of one 
he would usually pay at the quarterly rate year, at the same total cost, in most instances, 
to carry his life insurance for one year. as his insurance charges would be if he paid 


them on a quarterly basis. 
4. The Chase provides life insurance without cost 
to your client covering the unpaid balance of 
3. Your client repays the Chase in convenient his note up to $5,000. 


2. The Chase pays your client’s premiums for a 
full year in advance. 


Our folder, THE CHASE LIFE INSURANCE PREMIUM BUDGET PLAN, és available in 
quantities to underwriters in the Metropolitan area for distribution to their policyholders. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Consumer Credit Department 


52 Cedar Street Telephone HAnover 2-6000 New York 15 
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Dallas on Home 
Office Underwriting 


(Continued from Page 1) 

Some of us translate it this way: 
“This applicant needs the insurance and 
| want the commission.” The balance 

of the problem is up to the company. 
Aviation continues to be the subject 
of much discussion and some question- 
ing. Statistical information is not as 
good as it should be. Many underwrit- 
ers feel that the aviation death rates in 
the various categories are somewhat 
evher than has been provided for by 
he competitive rates in use during the 
ast few vears. We do know that avia- 
ion has not developed as some of the 
most enthusiastic claimed it 
ld. The number of private planes in 
and the number of amateur pilots 
private planes is still very limited 
clear signs of a very 
The introduction of jet 
rmed forces may develop 


boosters 





and shows no 
rapid increase. 
planes in the a 


idditional hazards and a higher pilot 
death rate than we have assumed. 
The underwriting of displaced per- 


ns is still troublesome. Many of these 
recent migrants to the United States 
and Canada are well trained and above 
type, but little information 
backgrounds and_ personal 
histories is available. 


iverage in 


to their 


Great Interest in Pensions 


Of course, underwriters see many re- 
flections of the great public interest 
in pensions. A large section ot our 


population is not covered by any of the 
many Group plans or association plans, 


even by Social Security. This is 
reflected in the large number of appli- 
cants for policies providing life in- 

omes at 60, 65, and 70. 

Many agents and brokers are firmly 
convineed that more liberal underwrit- 
11s standards should be set up for 
these applicants, probably on the 
theory that a substantial portion of 
the premium goes to the purchase of a 
deferred annuity and if there are some 
early losses on the life risks these will 
x olfset by the terminal annuity mor 

lity It is ditticult to demonstrate 

nelusively that this argument 1s un 
tenable. However, it is apparent that 
ere is an insurance risk during the 
me prior to maturity. Since the in 
ured has the right to elect the cash 
ce at maturity it is improper to bal 
ance possible mortality gains or r¢ 
tired lives against losses on insured 
ves, for presumably impaired lives 
ld elect to receive the cash value 
aturity 


Use of New Drugs 


constantly reminded 
associates and by 
field that the mor- 
improving, 


Underwriters are 
by their home office 


their triends in the 
lity is good, it is steadily 


current underwriting should 

be brought up to date and should re 

| ater liberality, the apparent 
trend 

ere is much to be said for this 


ment. Both the general population 
nsured lives mortality ratios have 


a steady improvement over a 
able period. Some portion. of 
n be ascribed to the great strides 
\ by the science of medicine in its 
LI¢ acainst disease Wi have the 
led new woncde drugs” which 
e been used so successfully in com 
e revers and nrections Phi 
e durin nd following the 
ed tl many of the so-called 
| diseases could be controlled by 
newer treatments and were not as 
el is, in the wav of immediate mor 
future impairments, as had 
been supposed in the past 

Many types ot ulcers have vielded to 
( ewer treatments, with resulting 

vements all along the line. 


Tremendous Strides in Medical Science 


Phere have been very great advances 


1 the treatment of nervous disorders 
and yarious groups of neuroses. How- 
ever, our medical friends don’t offer 
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have had physical troubles have been 
treated with the newer techniques, have 
made complete recoveries, and are 
standard risks. In previous years some 
of them would not have recovered and 
some of them would have been perma- 
nently impaired. Then too, our exist- 
ing policyholders get better medical 
care and unquestionably their lives are 
greatly prolonged in many formerly 
serious situations. As a result, the mor- 
tality on the old business has improved 
and the treatment of the new appli- 
cants is more liberal. 

There is undoubtedly a big field for 
research work that would be of direct 
benefit to life insurance underwriting. 
Some of this is taking place now. How- 
ever, Statistical studies will also have 
a bearing and will bring out the results 
of the improvements that we know 
about in a general way, but have not 
yet been reflected in a manner that we 
can apply directly and immediately. 

No discussion of underwriting would 
be complete without some reference to 
the so-called lay questions. These in- 
volve alcohol, narcotics, morals, busi- 
ness reputation, financial instability, and 
over-insurance. 

Problems Caused by Alcohol 
for the im- The questions of what is a_ social 
drinker, what degree of social drinking 
requires a rating, etc., are still with us. 
Even more troublesome is the class that 
underwriters rather generally classify 
as spree drinkers, which vary from the 





WILLIAM H. DALLAS 


very much encouragement 
mediate future on cardio-vascular 
troubles and cancer. 

The result of these tremendous 
strides in medical science are reflected 
in two manys. Many applicants who 








Company Interest Builds 
Successful Sales Careers 


By JACK M. BARKER, General Agent 


A quarter of a century in the life 
insurance business has taught me 
the value of a contract with a 
company that is actively inter- 
ested in its representatives. 

Most insurance men have 
found that the early years of sell- 
ing life insurance, the years in 
which they are getting estab- 
lished and building up a busi- 
ness, are pretty tough. The most 
vital asset that a new agent can 
have during these early years, is 
to be connected with a company 
that is actively interested in him 
and wants to do everything in its 
power to help him succeed. 

This interest is also important 
after an agent is established. 
Then it is evidenced by the com- 
pany’s willingness to bring out 
new policies to meet new public demands and the willing- 
ness to make all of the latest selling tools available to its 
representatives. 

I have felt from the first that Reliance was more interested 
in my continued success than in any startling record that I 
might establish over a short period of time. 

The company’s interest in my success has been a major 
factor in the satisfaction and profit I have found in life 
insurance selling. 


RELIANCE LIFE 





Mr. Barker has been with Reliance 
Life for twenty-five years. He orig- 
inally left the teaching profession 
to come to Reliance. From the 
first, the amount and quality of his 
business has been consistently fine, 
and at the same time Mr. Barker 
has taken an active part in the 
affairs of his community and the 
Life Underwriters Association. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 























individual who does some secret drink- 
ing and fails to appear in public for a 
day or two once or twice a year and the 
out and out problem alcoholic who 
drinks to the point of insensibility, the 
periods varying from once a week to 
once a month. It is generally recog- 
nized that many individuals who are 
abnormal in their use of alcohol are 
very brilliant in a business and money- 
making sense, so that their insurability 
is a recurring worry. There is an in- 
creasing tendency to try to find a suit- 
able rating, varying from 25% to 500% 
extra for those who use alcohol to ex- 
cess, 

Of course the agent is inclined to be 
optimistic and places more confidence 
in rumored reformations than do under- 
writers. 

Narcotic addicts seem to be relatively 
rare among insurance applicants, per- 
haps because it is an impairment that 
is very effectively concealed. There is 
no clear evidence that any companies 
are attempting to offer ratings. 


Must Still Reckon With Over- 


Insurance 


Unfavorable business reputations, in- 
volvement in illegal activities, corporate 
or personal financial instability, devia- 
tions from accepted moral standards, 
and the old bugbear of over-insurance 
are still with us. Of course statistical 
data is almost non-existent on these 
groups, but all underwriters are fear- 
ful. It is always difficult to explain 
underwriters’ prejudices to agents. We 
know that individuals in these various 
classifications are abnormal, or at least 
not normal. Our assumed mortality fig- 
ures, which in turn are used in the mor- 
tality portions of our premiums, con- 
template average or normal risks. All 
of us are sure that when we accept any 
considerable number of risks that are 
not average or normal, the ultimate 
mortality experience in such a group 
is going to be higher than standard, 

Perhaps the most frequent result of 
liberal underwriting in some of these 
groups is a high lapse rate and that 
in itself is expensive and unfavorable. 
One must conclude that the insurance- 
buying public and the field representa- 
tives of insurance companies are be- 
coming better informed and, let us 
hope, more sympathetic in their general 
attitude toward home office underwrit- 
ing. 





Comment on Gift Taxes 


One of the important factors to keep 
in mind about gifts and gift taxes is 
that not all gifts result in a reduction 
of the taxable estate of the donor upon 
his subsequent death. Commenting on 
this, Equitable Items of Equitable Life 
Assurance Society says: 

“The law specifically provides that 
gifts made in contemplation of death are 
to be included in the taxable estate of 
the donor upon his death and the only 
credit which is allowed against the estate 
tax is any gift tax that might have been 
paid. The courts have held that if the 
purpose or motive for a gift was to 
secure a reduction in the donor’s estate 
tax, the gift is one in contemplation 
of death.” 





Bankers of Iowa Increase 

New insurance paid for in Bankers 
Life Company, Des Moines, for Octo- 
ber totaled $10,891,032 of which $10,026,- 
032 was Ordinary insurance. Sales vol- 
ume for the first ten months of the 
year totaled $119,602,207 with Ordinary 
insurance accounting for $99,280,525 of 
this total. 

Life insurance in force stood at $1,- 
431,247,684 at the end of October, an 
increase of $54,924,647 for the first ten 
months of the year. Ordinary insur- 
ance in force at the end of October 
amounted to $1,201,966,159 and ac- 
counted for a little more than $44 mil- 
lion of the increase this year. 

Gains in insurance in force for the 
first ten months were recorded for all 
48 agencies of the company. 
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SOMETIMES THERE’S MORE 
THAN JUST A GREETING IN A 


HE CHRISTMAS TREE was trimmed and the logs were crackling in 

the fireplace. John Bradley sat in his armchair, sniffing now and 
again at the scent of pine in the air and humming Christmas carols 
with the radio for accompaniment. All his Christmas cards were 
stacked, unopened, on the table beside him. 


He was ready to open them now—it would give him something 
to do while Sally was upstairs wrapping the last few presents. He 
liked to save all his cards for Christmas Eve. This was John’s custom, 
carried over from childhood, when each Christmas card seemed like a 





parcel of riches from beyond the hills and far away. 


John took the largest envelope first. It was postmarked San 
Diego, California, December twenty-second. ‘‘I don’t know anybody 
in San Diego,” he said to himself. California or not, the card was 
properly and beautifully decorated with drifted snow, horse and sleigh. 

‘Dear John,” it said inside, “‘it doesn’t look like the picture on 
the card out here, but it sure feels like Christmas to us.” 


John turned the card over to see who had sent it. Bob and Mary 
Ryan. Of course! It was from Bob Ryan, now retired in California! 


“T haven’t seen you in years,” the card continued, “but | 
couldn’t help thinking about you this Christmas. If it hadn’t been 
for that day you talked to me about my future, I’d still be breaking 
my back on my old job instead of sitting in the sunshine in my own 
yard writing this note to you. Those New York Life policies I bought 
from you made all of this possible—while there were still a lot of 
Christmases to look forward to. I wish I could send you some of our 
happiness to add to your own this Christmas.”’ 





John got up slowly from his chair and stood thoughtfully before 
the fireplace. Then he called to his wife. “Sally! Look at this Christ- 
mas present I just got!” 

While he waited for her to come down, he placed the card up- 
right in the center of the mantel. Riches for Christmas—from beyond 
the hills and far away. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 





Naturally, names used in this story are fictitious, 
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U.S. Life Agency in Honolulu 
Operates Under Ideal Conditions 


Brainard & Black Offices Designed for Convenience and Com- 


fort of Clients and Staff; Over $33 Million of Life 


Insurance in Force; 60 Agents Under Contract 


By Ottver J. Jonzs 











Bra rd & Black, Ltd., territorial 
é il agents of the United States Life 
I rance ( Honolulu, and one 
that ute dan Adenines. basinad: 
conside progress since its appoint 
n in At present the agency 1s 
located own buildin 1 two-story 
rectangular structure 1 it is one f 
the most unique insurance organizations 
to be found anywhere. Scott Brainard, 
president of Brainard & Black, a genial 
nd energetic personalit designed the 
new offices and from first-hand reports 
e did a masterful job. The entire or- 
ganization functions under ideal con- 
ditions. Service to clients is high grade 
and comfort and convenience to both 
isitors and members of the staff is 
assured in this modern air-conditioned 
buildin 
One room on the ground floor of the 
building which is located at 392 
Kapiolani Boulevard, in the heart of 
downtown Honol ula, houses agency re- 
ceptionist, cashier, claims secretary and 


claims adjustor. This room is distinctive- 
ly decorated, equipped with blonde 
custom-built furniture and counter. An 
Hawaiian painting by a _ prominent 


Honolulu artist gives the effect of a 


mural back of the cashier’s desk. 

The agency occupies the entire top 
floor of the Kenrock Building with ex 
ecutive office S, agents’ office S, pol ICV 
owners’ service department, general in 
Sura e department, accounting, mail and 
supply room, rest rooms and conference 


rooms, laid out to efficient 


room 





flow of operation. Fach has been 
ound-conditioned with limpet asbestos 
on tl ceiling. The wind ws upstai and 
down are hung with poinciana split bam 


p< inted to c ymmplement the 
room 


boo curtains 


decor of each 


Soundproof Booths 


Telephones in ~ agents’ room have 
been concentrate ‘| in soundproof booths 
in the middle of pt room. Separate 
offices afford an opportunity for private 
interviews with clients and for extended 
telephone conversations \ storage 
cabinet provides space for classification 
of the many forms required in an insur- 
ance agency. Prior to occupying its own 
building the agency was for 11 years 
located at 63 Merchant Street, Honolulu. 
The increase in production and the addi- 


tional personnel required to serve the 
enlarged clientele were the determining 
factors in the agency’s move to its new 
quarters. As an added service to policy- 
holders adequate pete neg space has been 
provided to accommodate 50 cars 


Sixty Agents Under Contract 


Brainard & Black has approximately 
60 agents under contract and a clerical 
staff of about 20 not including the or- 
ganization’s executives. As of September 


30 the agency had $33,546,885 of life in- 
surance in force. Premiums for the vear 
1948, including general insurance, were 


around the $350,000 mark. In addition 
to being one of United States Life’s top 
agency's production-wise, Brainard & 
Black’s persistency record is one of the 
highest of all agencies of the company, 

Officers of the 


agency, in addition to 


President Brainard are Dwight W. 
Porter, vice president and Robert M. 
Kojima, secretary-treasurer, Also asso- 
ciated with the agency is Takao 
Yamauchi, one of the company’s leading 


producers 


Mr. Brainard organized the agency in 


1938 and adopted “Insurance Exclusive- 
agency’s slogan. 


Scott B. Brainard 


ly” as the 


Mr. Brainard, a native of Denison, 
Towa, was educated at Whitman College, 
Washington; University of California 
and University of Hawaii. He spent 15 
years with the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, five years on the mainland 


and ten years in Honolulu, and in 1929 
he joined the agency staff of the Home 
Insurance Co. of Hawaii, three years 


appointed superintendent of 
vartment. 


later being 
the life insurance dey 

During this period he graduated from 
the managers’ school of the life insur- 
ance Sales Research Bureau of Hartford, 
held at the University of Oregon. In 
1934 he was elected secretary of the 
Home of Hawaii. 

For many years Mr. Brainard has 
been the sole representative in Hawaii 
of the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents, now the Life Insurance As- 
sociation of America. Mr. Brainard has 
served as president and director of the 
i; re U nderwriters Association of Hawaii. 
He has been a lecturer at the University 
of Hawai on insurance and related sub- 
jects and has served as president of the 
Board of Religious Education. 

Following the attack on Pearl Harbor, 
Mr. Brainard remained in Hawaii to 
service and assist the company’s policy- 
holders and to keep the company in- 
formed regarding changing conditions. 
\s territorial representative of the then 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents 
being on the ground in the combat area 
in the interest of policyowners and com- 
panies seemed to be the right role for 


of Central Union Church; chairman of 
the board of trustees of Kokokahi Trust; 
director of the Life Managers Associa- 
tion of Hawaii; vice president of Aloha 
Toastmasters Club; secretary of the 
Community Credit Corporation; chair- 
man of the joint legislative committee 
for all branches of the insurance in- 


dustry. He is currently serving as presi- 
dent of the Bo 
Hawaii, 


ard of Underwriters of 


which is the trade association 


visit to the United States last year, is 
a graduate of the University of Hawaij 
with a Bachelor of Arts degree in busj- 
ness administration. He has had 11 years’ 
experience in all phases of the insurance 
business. For the past nine years he 
has been associated with Brainard & 
Black, where he advanced from book- 
keeper to assistant treasurer and to his 
present post as secretary-treasurer in 
which he acts as Mr. Brainard’s as- 





New home of Brainard & Black, Ltd., Agency, scientifically planned to give 
maximum of beauty, convenience and comfort to clients, agents and employes. 
Parking space to accommodate 50 cars can be seen in the background. 


of all the general insurance companies 
represented in the Territory of Hawaii; 
vice president of the Commercial Club; 
member of the Pacific Club. 

Mr, and Mrs. Brainard have one son, 
Captain Scott Brainard, Jr., who is now 
a doctor in Waltham General Hospital, 
Waltham, Mass. 


Dwight W. Porter 


Mr. Porter was born in Longmont, 
Colorado. He was graduated from Grin- 
nell High School and Grinnell College, 
Grinnell, Iowa in 1941, with a B. A. 
degree in economics and_ business 
administration. From February, 1935 to 
February, 1942 he was with general in- 
surance companies in mid-western 
United States. In February, 1942 he en- 





Agents’ department features 


Mr. Brainard. In addition to directing 
an agency staff under distracting war- 
time conditions and frustrating military 
egulations, there were many extra-cur- 
ricular community activities of a volun- 


teer nature. Block Warden in the Office 
of Civilian Defense, regular work at a 
Red Cross bandage station, drill for 


Businessmen’s Training Corps, all called 
for extra hours of drill and service. 

Mr. Brainard has been active in civic 
and welfare organizations for the 19 
vears he has resided in the territory. 
Some of his activities included: trustee 
of Mid-Pacific Institute, a private 
preparatory school; deacon and trustee 





centralized telephone desk constructed to deaden 
sound, thus muffling calls to avoid disturbing interviews being held in the room. 


listed in the supply corps of the Navy 
later being promoted to lieutenant, j.g. 

He joined Brainard & Black as claims 
adjuster and personal producer in De- 
cember, 1945. In 1946 he became vice 
president and manager of the general 
insurance department of Brainard & 
Black. He attended the St. Paul Under- 
writing School for four and one-half 
months in 1947, 

Mr. and Mrs. Porter, who is also a 
vraduate of Grinnell College, have one 
daughter, Mary Elizabeth, born last 
August 16, 

Robert M. Kojima 
Robert M. Kojima, who made his first 





sistant in office and field work. 
Takao Yamauchi 


Takao Yamauchi, who was selected for 
his all-around excellence of performance 
as the outstanding representative of 
United States Life for several years, en- 
tered the life insurance business in May, 
1942. His volume of business written on 
a high persistency level qualified him for 
the National Quality Award for five con- 
secutive years. He has a total paid for 
life production to date of approximately 
$4,500,000. He has been a member of 
the company’s Ambassador Club for the 
past five consecutive years and he has 
produced an app-a-week from 1943 to 
the present time. 

Mr. Yamauchi has attended meetings 
of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters and the Million Dollar Round 
Table. He attended these meetings as 
official delegate of the Association of 
Life Underwriters of Hawaii. 

Before entering the insurance business 
Mr. Yamauchi was engaged for ten years 
with the Universal Motor Co., a Ford 
distributor in Honolulu. 

He has served as president of the 
Kaimuki High School Parent-Teachers’ 
Association; secretary, Kaimuki YMCA 


board of managers; director, Adult 
Education, Hawaii Congress Parent- 
Teachers’ Association, and a member of 


the public relations committee on Pub- 
lic Education, 





Agency Plant 
(Continued from Page 24) 


unsound. It would involve too many 
problems as to what should be capi- 
talized and the rate of write off. Fur- 
ther, the interplay of many factors 
could cause this investment to be 
worthless, even a liability, overnight. 
Our investment in agency plant must 
continue to be an intangible without a 
dollar figure for its total value. 

Even so, our agency plant is a true 
investment—no less real because it does 
not appear as such on the balance sheet. 
It represents actual money paid out in 
the hope of a future return. Manage- 
ment should occasionally take stock 0! 














this asset to see what has happened to 
it since the last look. An attempt at 4 
realistic appraisal will tell us a lot as 
to where we are going. 
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THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


on its 
50 YEARS 


of outstanding service to the institution of life insurance 
and to the memhers of the life insurance fraternity. 


Our best wishes for continued success and achievement. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Financing New Business Ventures 
Dwight L. Clarke Tells OMahoney Committee Why It Should 


Not Become Part of Investment Policy of 
Life Insurance Companies 


though the states should ulti- 


even 
mately permit life insurance companies 
to purchase common stocks on a broader 
basis than at present Dwight L. Clarke, 
president, Occidental Life of California, 
believes that the financing of new ven- 
tures cannot become part of the invest- 
ment policy of the life insurance busi- 
O'Mahoney Sub 
the Joint 


ness. He so told the 
committee on Investment of 
Committee on the Economic Board when 
he testified in Washington last week. 
That 
inherent 
the fundamental role it plays in family 


position he took because of the 


nature of life insurance and 
security and protection. 
Sees Danger to Policyholders 
The policyholders 


would be endangered in the very nature 


interests of the 


of their composition as an institutional 


class if they ventured on the unreliable 
vround of financing new private busi- 
ness. “Life insurance should only be 


interested in the stock of a new enter- 


prise when the latter has served its 
credit apprenticeship and is entitled to 
- on the list of seasoned stocks,” 
Commenting on the agitation to 
broaden the field for venture capital via 
funds Mr. Clarke 


been the implied 


life insurance said 


there has usually 
thought that there is not enough capi- 


| enterprises, the 


tal available for new 
development of new processes, and so 
on. He questioned whether any such 
criticism these critics really seriously 
propose that the institution of life insur- 
ance should embark even modestly on 
the financing of new and untried under- 
takings, large or small. 

Mr. Clarke then commented on _ the 
high mortality among newly formed cor- 
porations. For every original investment 
in the glamorous and highly successful 
Ford Motor Co., as an example, the 
individual safe deposit boxes of the land 
tell an entirely different story of “brave 


new ventures that died aborning” to the 
vrief of “enterprising investors.” 

Mr. Clarke discussed common. stock 
purchases by life insurance companies, 
which are permitted by California law, 
from the record of the 20-year experi- 
ence of his own company with = such 


investments. In this period, Occidental 


Life invested a total of approximately 
$36! million in common stocks, of 
which about half have been sold to 
date. The company’s experience with 
such investments has been good, he 


said, with the net return, including real 
ized profits, exceeding that of the bond 
portfolio on comparable amounts. 


Suggests Safeguards 


Mr. Clarke took cognizance of the 
widespread opposition and popular preju 
dice against investment of life insurance 
funds in common stocks, as evidenced 
by the fact that the insurance laws of 


many states do not permit companies 
under their jurisdiction to make such 
investments. He said safeguards could 


be introduced, and particularly urged a 
evision of the present method of valuing 
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all common stocks in an insurance port- 
folio for a full year at the market price 
on December 31. As alternates, he sug- 
gested either average price through the 
year or during some stipulated period, 
book value adjusted to the rate of divi- 
dends earned and paid so long as the 
dividends are maintained over a desig- 
nated period, or the value at which the 
dividends received would yield a certain 
rate of interest 

“Whatever one’s preference,” he told 
the committee, “it seem that a 
more equitable means of valuation than 
the present one could be employed with- 
out any sacrifice of security to policy- 
holders. Almost any observer will admit 
the lack of a broad market for many of 
the bond issues appearing in the aver- 
age .portfolio. Under existing regula- 
tions most of them are permitted to 
be carried at their amortized book value 
regardless of their market value. Cer- 
tainly for the best, well-seasoned stocks, 
is it unreasonable to suggest some com- 
parable treatment in the matter of 
valuation ?” 

In making common stocks eligible for 
life insurance investment, Mr. Clarke 
suggested that limitations be placed on 
the totals that may be held and on the 
maximum percentage any insurer might 
acquire in any one corporation. He 
likewise outlined suggestions for the 
types of common stocks that might be 
acquired, particularly with respect to 
their listing on the exchanges and their 
dividend records. 


does 


A New Form of Insurance 
“Time and experience might be re- 
quired to remove prejudices or objec- 


N. Y. Life Calendar 


“Happy Childhood,” portrayed in six 


paintings by artists noted for their 
studies of child life, is the theme of 
New York Life’s home calendars for 


1950. A large, single sheet calendar fea- 
turing a colorful painting of the Jet- 
ferson Memorial framed by Washing- 
ton’s famous cherry blossoms across 
the tidal basin is being distributed by 
the company’s agents for office use. 

Because the happy childhood theme, 
used by New York Life for the past 
four years, is felt to be especially suit- 
able for home calendars and also for 
life insurance company sponsorship, the 
series has been particularly well re- 
ceived by the company’s agents. 

Artists Lawrence Wilbur and_ S. 
Sands Brunner each did three of the 
six paintings reproduced in full color 
for the “Happy Childhood” calendar, 
Mr. Wilbur did “Cherry Blossom Time 
in Washington” for the larger calendar 
for office use. 





tions to the investment of any apnreci- 
able part of their reserves in common 
stocks on the part of some buyers of 
new insurance,” Mr. Clarke © said. 
“Thought might, therefore, be given 
by our business to the issuance of some 
new form of insurance whereunder the 
policyholder, while posessing traditional 
life insurance protection, would elect 
whether the investment portion of his 
premiums should be invested as under 
present limitations or, also, include com- 
mon stocks.” 

Real estate mortgage loans represent 
over half of Occidental Life’s admitted 
assets of $233.6 million on September 
30, Mr. Clarke stated. These loans with- 
out exception provide for regular amor- 
tization, the vast majority on a monthly 
basis, he said. Since 1930, Mr. Clarke 
revealed, his company has invested a 
total of over $247 million in mortgage 
loans, of which more than $120 mil- 
lion have been repaid to date. 
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Congratulations on 50 Years of i 


The Eastern Underwriter has been an important 
i factor as an interpreter of insurance events for 
half a century. At the same time, The Eastern 
Underwriter is a living expression of the integrity, 
ideals, philosophy and workmanship of its lead- 
i ers — Clarence Axman and William L. Hadley. 


We're delighted to express to you both on this 
milestone our esteem, and to wish you and your 


| staff good luck and prosperity in the next half 


i WILLIS F. McMARTIN, General Agent 
Hi AND ASSOCIATES 


| THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
285 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17 
ORegon 9-5110 
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Was With League of Nations 


C. BONNYCASTLE 


MRS. L. 


Mary Andrews Bonnycastle, wife of 
L. C. Bonnycastle, general manager of 
National Life Assurance Cay of Canada, 
was formerly with the League of Na- 
tions, 

30orn in Winnipeg Mrs. Bonnycastle 
was brought up in Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
where she was graduated in Arts from 
the University of Manitoba in 1927. In 
the spring of 1929 when she was Mary 
Andrews she went to Europe expect- 
ing to stay three months. Instead, she 
remained there five years. While in 
Geneva, Switzerland, she joined the staff 
of the Canadian delegation accredited 
to the League of Nations where she 
became secretary to Canada’s perma- 
nent delegate to the League. 

Returning to Canada in 1934 on two 
months leave she married Mr. Bonny- 
castle, who at the time was living in 
London, Ontario, and that was the end 
of her League of Nations experience 
The Bonnycastles have three boys whose 
ages are 14, 11 and 6. 


Receptions for T. P. Allen 
And Jacob Karp, Brooklyn 


Massachusetts Mutual Life was host 
at receptions on Monday at the Garden 
City Hotel, Garden City, L. I., present- 
ing Thomas P. Allen, CLU, general 
agent transferred from Brooklyn t 
head the new Hempstead office, and 
at the Pierrepont Hotel, Brooklyn, pre- 
senting Jacob S. Karp, CLU, newly ap- 
pointed general agent who succeeds Mr. 
Allen there. 

Alexander T. Maclean, president, and 
Chester O. Fischer, vice president of 
the company from Springfield, were 
present in both cities. Wrayburn M. 
Benton, agency secretary, also  repre- 
sented the home office at Garden City, 
while Robert J. Ardison, assistant super- 
intendent of agencies was at Brooklyn 

Mr. Allen, by this move, returns t 
Long Island where he began his career 
with the company in 1934, and Mr 
Karp continues in the Brooklyn area 
where he has represented another large 
eastern company for the past 15 years 
The Hempstead office is at 5 Centre 
Street, and the Brooklyn office con- 
tinues at 1304 Williamsburgh Savings 
Bank Building, One Hanson Place 
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Me, 


50 YEARS AGO... 


Peace with Spain was proclaimed on April 11, and Since then, the Penn Mutual has grown as the Eastern 

the boys settled down to life on the farm. Underwriter has grown . . . to a position of promi- 
nence in the insurance profession. 

In the cities, one-horse victorias were still being tied iy i> te 


to iron rings at the curb, but Henry Ford’s new auto- Nis ae ‘ ; 
Now, putting away our nostalgic memories, we turn 


mobile was stampeding horses everywhere it went. . ee 

ici to the future . . . for that is where our destiny lies. 

The bill establishing the gold standard became law. W ; pon — 

. Ve offer our sincere best wishes to the Eastern 

. Underwriter on this, its semi-centennial . . . con- 

The lamplighter still came along early to light the , 

; fident that it will continue in the same spirit of 
gas lamps, but those new incandescent bulbs were 

proving quite the thing! service that it has shown since 

g! 
its beginning fifty years ago. 


This was the year 1899... the year in which the 


Eastern Underwriter was born. 


At that time, the Penn Mutual had moved into its THE PE NN MUTUAL —_ 

BACK OF YOUR INDEPENDENCE 
new building on Chestnut Street near Ninth. The LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
president was Harry F. West, and company assets FOUNDED IN 1847¢ INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


totaled $39,276,963. 
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and Cam 


Carrol M. Shanks, President of Prudential, Bags Bear and 
Other Game; Accompanied by His Son, Wallace T., 
a Yale Student, and Indian Guides 


Carrol M. 


Prudential, 


Shanks, president of The 

finds his most enjoyable 
recreation in outdoor life, preferring 
hunting and camping trips a long dis- 
tance removed from civilization. Sev- 
eral such trips he has made with his 
son, Wallace T., a student of Yale 
University. Recently, they returned 
from Yukon territory. They were gone 
six weeks, spending that 
time camping and hunting. They flew 
to the Yukon on Northwestern and Pan 
American Airways. The Prudential’s 
president succeeded during the trip in 
bagging a bear and other game. They 
met their chief guide and outfitter, 
Johnnie Johns, at Whitehorse Airport 
and he took them to meet their outfit 


25 days of 


in a spot west of Taggish 
Expedition Carefully Planned 
must be 


successful. 


this kind 
it be 


\n expedition ot 
carefully planned if 
In fact, the preliminaries extended over 
a period of a year. Mr. Shanks 
had obtained the name of the outfitter 
Charlie Magnante whose troupe 
on The Prudential’s Jack Berch 
Charlie, who has hunted big game 
advised as to equipment, 
transportation and many other phases 
nd had previously been on a trip with 
the famous guide and outfitter Johnnie 
Indian. 


from 





r years, 


Johns, an 
Mr, Shanks handled the correspond- 
Wallace got the additional 
needed—they had some from 


ence and 


equipment 


former trips. They equipped their rifles 
with scopes, sighted the rifles and 
packed the equipment in’ duffel bags 
nd made the shipment to their Yukon 





Wallace Shanks (left) and Indian Guide 


outfitter by Railway Express. As_ to 
supplies, they took the necessary clothes 
for tough weather, including sleeping 
bags; also rifles, camera (motion picture 


and still), ammunition and binoculars 


Johnnie Johns provided horses, food, 
tents and other necessary camp equip- 
ment. 
Indian Guides 
Wallace Shanks said to The Eastern 


Underwriter: 
“Our clothing had to be warm enough 
Most of the time we wore heavy wool 


pants and jackets and thick wool hunt- 
ing shirts. We always wore long woolen 
underwear and either leather hunting 
boots with gro-cord (non-skid) soles or 
snow-packs (boots with rubber bottoms 
and leather tops). We had long cavalry 
slickers and both Dad and I wore cow- 





Mr. Shanks with hunting trophy 


boy hats. They kept the rain out of 
the back of our necks. 

“All the guides were Indians whom 
we found to be decidedly likeable per 


sons. Paddy Jim was young, active, 
jolly and eager to be pleasant, Jim 
Smith, an older man, was slow but 


amiable and an extremely good guide 


C. M. Shanks’ 


The following description of his grissly 
hear hunt in the Vukon was written by 
Carrol M. Shanks in the diary he kept of 
his expertences during his hunting and 
camping trip with his son and an Indian 
guide named ‘Vim: 


Jim and T quartered up the rather easy 
into much 
When we 


followed along the 


slopes from camp, running 


boggy and swampy ground. 
were quite high we 
intermediate ridges up the valley. Shortly 
after noon we stopped for lunch on a 
where we could 
Windy and cold, 
it was very difficult to make a fire for 
tea because of the wind. Jim said that 
animals generally moved position, if only 
for a short distance, from about twelve 
to one or a little later. We watched a 
cow moose and calf through the binocu- 
lars, down in a willow swamp well below 
us. The calf was playing around. 


high rocky elevation 


watch the entire valley 


Catches First Glimpse of Bear 


\bout 1:30 o’clock we proceeded along 
the ridges with the sun shining. About 
2 o'clock | caught a glimpse of a cin- 
namon colored grizzly just below us 
walking along a ridge in the opposite 
direction from ours. I called to Jim in 


and an excellent stalker. Johnnie Johns, 
who joined us later, is an extremely 
interesting, colorful personality. More 
than 50, a hunter of long experience, 
he had guided many persons; helped 
survey the Alcan Highway; has run a 
restaurant, and done about everything 
else one can do up there. For an In- 
dian, he speaks good English.” 


The Journey 


After flying to Whitehorse, Yukon 
territory, Mr. Shanks and his son went 
down the Alcan Highway by truck 
about 75 miles. Next, they turned off 
onto a side road, after which they fol- 
lowed the old logging trail, a continua- 
tion of the road. Finally, they reached 
an old mining road which they entered 
going to the end. There their horses 
and outfit were waiting, After that all 
travel was by horseback. Travel con- 
tinued for several more days when Mr. 
Shanks and Wallace made the base camp 
from which the hunt was undertaken. 


“Hunting and camping in the Yukon 
are not child’s play,” said Wallace, “the 
going is rough. We rode up the valley 
several miles, forded the Watson River 
which at that point near its source was 
just a large stream, and started to ride 
up the ridge of the mountains. The 
going became steep for the horses and 
it was a little dangerous riding, but, 
as the guides said, we would have plenty 
of climbing to do later. Finally, the 
horses got nervous and we went on by 
foot, leaving the horses with Pete 
Johns, the horse wrangler, to take back 
to camp. We climbed slowly and stead- 
ily, slipping on the bunch grass which 
provided a greasy footing even for gro- 
cord boots. After lunch we walked 
along the mountain ridge until we came 
into sight of a huge mountain meadow 
in the form of a shallow basin. Below 
us on one side was a glacier and a 
glacial lake, an extremely beautiful 
sight. 

In Glacier Country 


“As we approached game we circled 
back up and around the edge of the 
basin for three hours being careful to 
keep ridges between us and the game. 
Sometimes we had to creep from boulder 
to boulder. We decided to take some 
pictures of animals and walked down 


Diary of Bear Hunt 


a low voice and just then he too spied 
it. The bear was quite a bit below us. 
We took time to tie the horses, put the 
scope on my rifle, put a fifth cartridge 
in. | took off my chaps, which made a 
noise when [| walked. We cut back 
down the mountain in the direction the 
bear was walking, but couldn't locate it. 
We turned back on the ridge because 
the grizzly evidently had been feeding 
and had not walked right along. 


After quite a distance of careful and 
quiet walking and stalking, Jim = spied 
the grizzly on a level with us on the 
ridge and about 100 yards ahead, It 
was standing with its back to us and 
probably was digging or just looking 
around. Jim kept urging me to take 
plenty of time and take it easy. I ad- 
justed the sling and sat down to shoot. 
I am sorry to say we had not brought 
the camera. | held tigh on the bear 
and shot. I either shot a bit high or 
wounded the bear only — slightly. It 
whirled and quartered down the moun- 
tain in front of us running at a great 
speed through poplar and willow brush. 
It disappeared and then appeared again 
and again. Three times as it appeared 
I shot and when the grizzly emerged 
from the brush it was obviously badly 
crippled although still running fast, It 





ping in the Yukon 


a ridge, guns and movie cameras ready, 
We stopped while Dad threw out the 
insoles of his boots. The daylong hike 
and climb had melted the glue which 
held them in the hobnail moccasins and 
the insoles had lumped up. After 4 
drink at one of the streams which are 
all over the mountainsides and moun- 
tain tops in the Yukon, we continued 
on the edge of the mountain. The sky 
grew dimmer and on the way down we 
were stopped for a while by a glacial 


Mr. Shanks with skin of bear he killed 


basin and a snow bank, so it looked as 
if we might spend a frigid night on top 
of a mountain without firewood. How- 
ever, Paddy Jim made his way down 
a precarious route while the rest of us 
wearily lay down and waited the re- 
sults of his try, When finally we could 
see our camp across the valley from 
the mountain side we‘built a fire among 
the scrub growth. At dinner in the cook 
tent, as we sat by a candle, Jim said 
to Dad: “That was the longest stalk 
I was ever on. You guys climbed a 
great distance and walked a long way, 
too, without complaining.” 

In addition to the bear and_ other 
game, some good pictures were taken. 


came out into a more or less open lane 
and turned straight down the moun- 
tain. In a moment it would have been 
over the ridge and out of sight. But 
the one open chance was enough for 
me to shoot again and the direct hit 
knocked the fast running grizzly end 
over end right straight ahead and out 
of sight. 


“T thought we were going 
to lose him.” We went down into the 
brushy area where the grizzly had 
catapulted out of sight with consider- 


Jim said, 


able caution, as you will imagine, 
because we knew there was a_ dan- 
gerous and badly wounded _ grizzly 


awaiting us. Jim kept saying, “This is 
dangerous business.” We_ finally spied 
the bear in a bushy hollow’ knocked 
out but still able to lift its head. 1 dis- 
patched it with a bullet, It was now 
raining hard. Jim, because of the cast 
on his right hand, had difficulty with 
the skinning, and took about an_ hour, 
about twice his usual time. We had to 
go back for the horses and we took 
pictures of the bear, skinning, etc. We 


(Continued on Page 47) 
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AN EQUITABLE BRIEFCASE 
One of a series of advertisements illus- 
trating how a life insurance agent serves 
his community by selling life insurance. 





FOUND: Tan Leather Briefcase Containing 850,000 


Ir BILL WIsE ever lost his briefcase...the finder townsmen who call on him for aid. Bill Wise is an 
might not think he’d picked up anything “valuable.” Equitable Society representative —and an extremely 
But to the town of Madison, Bill’s briefcase successful one. Men of his stamp have a right to the 
stands for a saving of $850,000 in tax dollars. That’s highest title that can be awarded in a democracy. 
what it would take in cold cash to support the aged He’s Bill Wise, Good Citizen...a man who does 
people, widows and children who might be public much more than his share to make his home town 
charges if it hadn’t been for Bill and his briefcase a better place to live in. 
...and life insurance. That’s why Bill wouldn’t trade jobs with anyone 
Yes, from that same magic case, Bill can pull out else in the country. As a member of an honored pro- 
freedom from worry for fathers of families...help fession...as a representative of an institution like 
for businessmen on basic problems of management the Equitable Society, he holds the respect and 
...future security for hundreds of friends and fellow regard of every one who counts in his community. 





uisren ro THIS 1S YOUR FBI” 


... official erime-prevention broadcasts from 
the files of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion...another public-service contribution 
sponsored in his community by The Equit- 
able Society Representative. 


EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT + ABC Network 


THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 














THOMAS I. PARKINSON, President -393 Seventh Avenue, New York I, N.Y. 
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Say Cemsid Should Be 
Well Informed on DBI 


LUTNICKI AND HONEY TALK 
In California, N. Y. and N. J., Private 
Companies Are in Field; Rhode 
Island Monopolistic 
At the meeting of Association of Life 
Insurance Counsel this week Victor A. 
Lutnicki, associate counsel, John Han- 
and James K. Honey, assistant 
counsel, Life Insurance Association of 
America, shared the preparation and 
presentation of a paper discussing the 
role of home office counsel in Com- 

pulsory Disability Benefit legislation. 
Mr. Lutnicki’s Talk 

Speaking first, Mr. Lutnicki pointed 
out the manner in which pressure for 
the enactment of such legislation de- 
velops and the reaction to such pressure 
expected from the several parties of in- 
terest. He said one of principal purposes 
of the paper was to give the counsel 
an index to the proposition confronting 
them as movements towards enactment 
f such a law develop in the states. 
He told of the position taken by or- 
anized labor in sponsoring compulsory 


~L- 
COCK, 


monopolis State Lunds. Explaining the 
issues arising in this connection, Mr. 
LLutnicki emphasized that the com- 


of the subject requires that home 
have considerable more 
knowledge of the sub- 


plexity 
office counsel 


han a passing 


ject in order adequately to represent 
the interest in their charge. He then 
described how local counsel, faced with 
Compulsory Disability legislation, may 
expect to find their  responsibilites 
divided into the four classifications 


organizational, drafting of legislation, 
preparation of regulations and prepara- 
tion of contracts. In considerable detail 
he set forth the nature of the problems 
involved in these classifications as 
demonstrated in each of these classifica- 
tions as shown from California, New 
Jersey and New York experience. The 
Rhode Island plan (cash sickness) is 
monopolistic. 


Mr. Honey’s Talk 

Mr. Honey recommended that before 
a Compulsory Disability law was passed 
in another state thorough study should 
be given to laws of this type which are 
new in force in Rhode Island, California, 
New Jersey and New York. He dis- 
tinguished between the tax approach and 
the premium approach to Compulsory 
Disability benefits. The tax approach, he 
pointed out, uniform tax 
for all irrespective of the 
character or i individual 
risk, and is used in unemployment com- 
pensation and the Rhode Island dis- 
ability law. On the other hand, the 
premium approach requires a premium 
for each case that varies in accordance 
with the character or hazard of the 
individual risk, and is used in Work 
men’s Compensation and the New York 
Disability law. The California and New 
Jersey Disability laws 


employs a 
cases, 


degree of the 


seek to combine 
the tax approach of unemployment com 
pensation with the premium approach 
f private insurance 


Mr. Honey told of the objections to 
the Rhode Island type of law and ex 
doubt as to the wisdom of 
combining the tax approach and_ pre 
mium approach as in California and 
New Jersey Also, he de scribed SOTHIC 
of the problems that are encountered 
in drafting a law using the premium 
approach both when the device of a 
State Insurance Fund is used, as in New 
York, and when the benefits are to be 
provided through self-insurance or pri 
vate insurance without any State In 
surance Fund. 

The speakers emphasized the obliga 


pressed 


tion of their audience, both to thei 
companies and to their communities, to 
become well informed on this subject 


and, under appropriate circumstances, to 
accept responsibility for the drafting of 
a disability benefit law that will best 
serve the interests of all groups in their 


respective states 
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MIB Exec. Committee 


ADAMS MADE VICE CHAIRMAN 


Non-Profit Medical Information Bureau 
Helps Companies Guard Against 
Fraud and Misrepresentation 


Information 


The Medical Bureau, 
which has a membership of 257 insur- 
ance companies of the United States 
and Canada, has elected Dr. J. R. B. 


chairman of its executive 


Adams vice chair- 


Hutchinson 
comiittee and W. J. 
man, Dr. Hutchinson, who is vice presi- 
dent and medical director, Acacia Mu- 
tual, Leland J. Kalmbach as 
chairman. Mr. Kalmbach is vice presi- 
dent, Massachusetts Mutual, Mr. Adams 
i Canada Life. Executive 
MIB is Joseph C. Wil- 


succeeds 


is secretary, 

secretary of 

herding. 
The MIB 

The Medical Information Bureau, a 
non-profit membership organization es- 
tablished in 1902, makes possible an 
exchange of information among life in- 
surance companies, similar to the ex- 
changes of credit information by local 
credit bureaus and other organizations 
in commerce. Its purpose is to permit 
life companies to detect misrepresenta- 
tions of fact and thus to guard the in- 
terests of existing policyholders against 
imposition and fraud. The information 
made available through the MIB chiefly 
concerns medical facts about a small 
percentage of those persons who apply 
for life insurance. Every precaution is 
taken to see that the security of the 
information is preserved. 

In commenting on the operations of 
the bureau, Mr, Wilberding said: “The 
Bureau files in 1949 contained reports 
concerning approximately 6% million 
individuals. Obviously this is not a file 
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enjoy selling. 


For information write to 





EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY 


A Company with the personal touch—a ratebook full of policies you will 


Let us tell you more about our plans for greater expansion. 


GENERAL AGENCY TERRITORY AVAILABLE 
IN PENNSYLVANIA AND MARYLAND 


John O. Slemmer, Manager of Agencies 


—_—a Lif 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Scranton, Pa. 














which records the names of all persons 
who have applied for life insurance, nor 
does such a file exist. 

“These reports. are facts concerning 
the applicants and do not indicate the 
action that may have been taken by 
any company in regard to any applica- 
tion for insurance. For example: Com- 
pany A may learn, through the MIB, 
that John Smith has previously been 
examined for insurance and found to 
have some medical condition, but the 
report does not indicate whether Smith’s 
application was issued as applied for, 
declined, or rated. The underwriting 
practices of the members are known to 
vary widely, and it is a common occur- 
rence for a company to consider and 
accept a risk that has been previously 
reported to the Bureau.” 

New members of executive committee 
of MIB are Berkley Cox, Aetna Life; 
Leigh Cruess, Mutual Life of New York, 
and Dr. L. S, Ylvisaker, Fidelity Mu- 
tual. Members who continue on the 
committee are Earl C. Bennett, Metro- 
politan Life; Harry W. Dingman, Con- 
tinental Assurance; W. T. Grant, Busi- 
ness Men’s Assurance, and Ross FE. 
Moyer, John Hancock. The other mem- 
bers of the committee are Dr. Hutchin- 
son and Mr. Adams. 











A. M. SONNABEND, President 
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Chicago 





P. J. WEBER, General Manager 
H. J. LA FRENERE, Director of Sales 


HOSTS TO MORE INSURANCE CONVENTIONS 
THAN ANY OTHER HOTEL IN THE WORLD 























NEW YORK LIFE BUYS BLOCK 


To Improve Property Opposite Its 
Manhattan House Project On 
Second Avenue, New York 


The entire block front on the east 
side of Second Avenue, between Sixty- 
fifth and Sixty-sixth Streets, has been 
acquired by the New York Life Insur- 
ance Co, and will be improved with a 
commercial building for retail shops and 
other business uses, it was announced 
by Otto L. Nelson, Jr., vice president in 
charge of the company’s Housing De- 
partment. The company is now building 
Manhattan House, a 20-story apartment 
building on the block opposite, between 
Second and Third Avenues. 

With stores and professional offices 
already planned for the two lower floors 
of Manhattan House along Second Ave- 
nue, acquisition of the opposite frontage 
will make possible a unified architec- 
tural treatment of both sides of the 
avenue and the development of well- 
planned neighborhood shopping facili- 
ties, Mr. Nelson said. The block will 
serve a growing East Side residential 
area which will include the 582 families 
living in Manhattan House. 


Canadian H. O. Underwriters 
Make Wilson 1950 Chairman 


Toronto — The second semi-annual 
meeting of the newly-formed Canadian 
Home Office Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation was held in Toronto on Novem- 
ber 16, to discuss underwriting problems 
and formally adopt a constitution. The 
chairman-was D. W. Bell, Imperial Life, 
Toronto, and H. E. Harding, North 
American Life, Toronto, was secretary. 
Underwriters from 22 companies at- 














tended, from Toronto, Montreal, Lon- 
don, Waterloo, Kingston and Winnipeg, 
in addition to representatives from tw 
inspection companies. 

Officials for the 1950 meetings will be 
J. F. Wilson, Manufacturers Life 
Toronto, chairman, and M. Mahood, 
Confederation Life, Toronto, secretary 
Meetings will be held twice during the 
coming year. 

The organization is composed of per- 
sons whose duties or interests lie along 
the line of home office underwriting 
The purpose of the association is t 
discuss informally problems of mutual 





interest, to promote friendship among 
members and to encourage younger 
members to attain a better knowledge 
ot home office underwriting practices 
and to take an active part in the dis- 
cussions. 


Jefferson Standard Holds 
Career School for Agents 


Jefferson Standard’s second home of- 
fice career school in life underwriting 
opened last week with 35 agents from 
17 states, the District of Columbia ani 
Puerto Rico in attendance. James 
Miller, director of specialized studies 
division of the research and_ review 
service, Indianapolis, conducted _ the 
sessions on business insurance, ani 
Hilbert Rust, vice president and man- 
aging editor of R & R, conducted thi 
sessions on programming. 

The five-day school was under. the 
direction of Seth C. Macon, CLU, as 
sistant superintendent of agencies. 
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_ When the average family man owned a 

innual . a = 

radian five hundred dollar life insurance policy. 

Asso- ; 

ovem- 

— EN’S Chinchilla Overcoats were ree And, obviously, grandfather’s $500 in- 
! Life duced to $5.00, cigarettes wereSca = surance coverage isn’t nearly enough pro- 
North pack, and $1.00 (guaranteed) would _—tection for the modern family. Today’s 
etary cure rheumatism. The average family man _ standard of living makes adequate in- 
= could go to the theater for 15c ... togged —_ surance protection a necessity for every man. 
niga out in his new 50c shirt. He earned—and 

n tw was content with—several hundred dollars 

a year. 
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Prior Today, the average family man earns 

etary many times as much as his grandfather did. 
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eT THE WESTBRA AND SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Henry E. McCurry Of Detroit 


Became Nationally Known in Claim Field After Uncovering 
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Facts in Case Where He Saved Companies 
More Than $1,000,000 


Henry E. McCurry, whose reporting 
agency has its head office in Detroit 
and a branch in Grand Rapids, Mich., 
and who is one of the best known 
figures in the fields of underwriting and 
laim investigation, has been in the 
insurance inspection business for 37 
vears. 

The work done by organizations such 
as McCurry’s is of a highly confidential 
nature and few people realize the real 
contribution they make to the security 
of the insurance business. Every once 
in a while, though, the exceptional case 
comes along and some years ago just 
such a brought Henry McCurry 
into national prominence. 


case 


A Famous Contested Claim 


\n apparently successful business man 
made application to 13 outstanding 
American and Canadian companies for 
considerably more than $1,000,000 worth 
of life insurance. The case, written in 
days when jumbo lines were 
numerous, broke after the stock market 
smash of the ’30's was well under way. 
The policies for the entire amount were 
issued, but they were in effect only a 
few months when the insured died. The 
interest of the insurance companies can 
well be imagined and an intensive in- 
vestigation was immediately begun. 


those 


he 


In his applications, the buyer of t 
life insurance had given an essentially 
negative history. He denied ever having 
had any serious illness or impairments 
in his past life. He denied ever having 
been confined in a sanitarium or hospital 
and stated as a fact that he was in 
good health and always had been. Early 
in the investigation, it was established 
that both the man and his wife had 
been absent from their home for a num 
ber of weeks just prior to the applica- 
tions for the insurance. Where had they 
been and why? 


McCurry Enters the Case 


The answers to these questions be- 
came the hinges which swung the entire 
case. Mr. McCurry, who was handling 
the case for the companies, was first 
told that the wife had been ill and that 
the insured had not only taken her to 
a world-known health institution in 
Michigan, but that he had remained 
there with her simply as a companion 
This story just didn’t sound right and 
in due course an inquiry was made of 
a friendly employe of the Michigan 
hospital. This employe was not a doctor, 
but she had access to the files and she 
found that the man, himself, and not 
the wife, had been the real patient. He 
had been confined for weeks and had 
taken treatment for conditions, 
any one of which would have made him 
uninsurable had they been disclosed. 


Hospital Head Cooperates When 
Withheld Facts Become Known 


Since the insurance companies had no 
authorizations or waivers, the hospital 
at first refused to surrender its files 


several 


and records. Fortunately, the head of 
the institution was both a great and 
a good man. His study of the entire 
facts revealed to him that this was a 


sordid and deliberate attempt to defraud 
the institution of life insurance and he 
would have no part in it. He not only 
cooperated with Mr, McCurry to the 
fullest extent, but insisted that the hos- 
pital records, by the box load, be turned 
over to the insurance companies to be 
used as they saw fit. During the investi- 
gation, many lawsuits had been started 
by both the beneficiary and the com 
panies, but when the hospital story be- 
came known, the litigation simply fell 
apart. Thus ended the largest single 
death claim in the history of life insur- 





HENRY E. McCURRY 


ance which was rightfully and success- 
fully contested. 

Mr. McCurry says that while many 
details of this dramatic incident have 
become hazy in his memory, at least 
one of his rewards will never be for- 
gotten. Because of this case, the late 
and beloved John J. King of the 


Hooper-Holmes Bureau gave a dinner 
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MASSACHUSETTS INDEMNITY INSURANCE CO. 


Loyal Atkinson, Branch Manager 
50 East 42nd St., New York— MU Hill 7-5212 
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CALL US ON YOUR NON-CANCELLABLE PROBLEMS 








in honor of Mr. McCurry, which was 
attended by many life insurance execu- 
tives and imutual friends of both host 
and guest. It was the first of that de- 
lightful series of “John King Dinners” 
which were annually given at the meet- 
ing time in New York of the old Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents and 
Association of Life Insurance Counsel. 


Career of Mr. McCurry 


Mr. McCurry was born in Pittsburgh 
and his grade school years were spent 
at the 14th Street and Forbes schools 
and at the Pittsburgh Academy. Later, 
he was graduated from University of 
Michigan Law School. 

Life’s complications for him started 
when he was 18, and especially when 
he was awarded the judges’ decision in 
an oratorical contest at Carnegie Hall 
in Schenley Park. For two years before 
he was able to vote and under the aus- 
pices of the Republican State Central 
Committee he made political speeches 
throughout the western half of Penn- 
sylvania. At the time he was a law 
student of the University of Michigan 
and it was while going to law school 
that he first became acquainted with a 
young Pittsburgh lawyer who was an 
appointed inspector for the Edward A. 
Woods agency, Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, the largest general life 
insurance agency at the time in the 
country. For two summers he hiked all 
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over Pittsburgh in this particular work 
and formed a liking for it. 

Why He Moved to Detroit 

Upon his graduation from law school 
he ran into a couple of snags at tie 
hands of the examining committee of 
the Allegheny County Bar Association, 
which meant that he would have to wuit 
a long time before he could appear for 
another examination. As he did not 
want to wait and in view of the fect 
that he had become a member of the 
Michigan bar, he came to Detroit where 
he has been ever since. A Detroit class- 
mate of the law school got him desk 
space in a Detroit law office where he 
ran errands and served papers in ex- 
change for rent. One of the attorneys 
in this particular law office had a side 
line. It was being an insurance reporter 
and working as the Detroit representa- 
tive of the Retail Credit Co. Instead of 
applying himself diligently to the seri- 
ous business of developing a law prac- 
tice, McCurry fell in love with the office 
stenographer who typed up the insur- 
ance reports of his colleague. They 
married and now have three children. 

After more than a year Mr. McCurry 
moved to another law firm, His income 
was so small that he kept thinking of 
insurance inspection reports as a means 
of supplementing it. There was some- 
thing about the investigative end of the 
work which he found intensely interest- 
ing. He tried to get a job with one of 
the inspection companies, as he knew 
of a vacancy, but was turned down 
because it thought he was too young. 
So the thought occurred to him of ob- 
taining inspection work direct from the 
insurance companies, and that’s how 
McCurry’s reports started. 

Starts McCurry Agency 

He began by writing letters to vari- 
ous insurance companies offering to do 
work for them. Shortly thereafter a 
home office representative of The Pru- 
dential paid him a visit and he soon 
began to serve the underwriting depart- 
ment of that company. Next, he was 
employed by the old Detroit Life as a 
Detroit inspector. In the meantime he 
engaged in an intensified solicitation of 
business from all the life companies do- 
ing business in Michigan. In those days 
the Mutual Life, Equitable Society and 
New York Life maintained their own 
inspection services, and, in the course 
of time, he was appointed as the Detroit 
inspector for those three companies, 

After about six months he received 
another visit from The Prudential rep- 
resentative and it was he who first sug- 
gested more serious expansion of the 
McCurry efforts. Throughout Michigan 
there were many young lawyers who 
had been in his law class and the possi- 
bility of obtaining their cooperation was 
presented to him by his old friend from 
The Prudential. They started out see- 
ing these young lawyers in Ann Arbor, 
Port Huron and Mt. Clemens. After a 
year or so, in using these classmates 
as a nucleus, McCurry had built up a 
fairly complete organization all over 
the Wolverine State. He found the 
encouragement the insurance companies 
gave him stimulating. 

A few more years went by and it 
became obvious to him that he could 
not operate an inspection business and 
practice law at that same time. Al- 
though he always enjoyed legal work, 
the inspection field had a greater ap- 
peal and almost 30 years ago he gave 
up all of his general law work. 

Executive Personnel 

The progress of the McCurry agency 

(Continued on Page 43) 
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Shanks President of 
Life Ins. Assn. of Amer. 


HAS DISTINGUISHED CAREER 





He Taught Law at Columbia and Yale 
Before Going With Prudential 
in 1932 





Carrol M. Shanks, president of The 
Prudential, was elected president of the 
Life Insurance Association of America 
this week. 

Mr. Shanks was born in Fairmont, 
Minn., where his father was postmaster 
and county auditor. Carrol M. was grad- 
uated from University of Washington 
in 1921, following an interim in which 
he served in the first World War, being 
in Officers Training School when the 
Armistice was signed. He worked his 
way through University of Washington, 
majoring in economics, got a degree of 
bachelor of Business Science, and the 
Ph: Beta Kappa key. Coming East he 
entered Columbia Law School and was 
an outstanding student. He was awarded 
a ‘ent Scholarship for two years at 
Co'umbia and was one of the editors of 
the Columbia Law Review. 


Once Taught With William O. Douglas 


{ter his graduation from Columbia 
Law he went with Root, Clark, Buckner 
& Ballantine, one of the partners of 
which is Arthur Ballantine, former 
Under Secretary of the Treasury. Mr. 
Shanks taught at Columbia Law School, 
principally in the summer time at nights 
and on corporate law. Also on the 
faculty was William O. Douglas, now 
a Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court. For a time Messrs. Shanks and 
Douglas were faculty members of Yale 
University Law School and collaborated 
in the preparation of fuur law text books 
and case books which had the title of 
“Business Units.” 

From Yale he returned to the law 
firm, and in 1932 joined The Prudential 
under John W. Stedman, then vice presi- 
dent, his work having to do with rail- 
road reorganization matters. He became 
general solicitor and vice president in 
1938 and executive vice president in 
1944, going on the board in 1945. He 
became president on January 1, 1946. 





Henry E. McCurry 


(Continued from Page 42) 


would have been impossible, he said to 
The Eastern Underwriter, without the 
enthusiastic help and cooperation of his 
associates, One of them is Mrs. Victor 
Camisa, with whom he has been asso- 
ciated for 22 years and who is known 
to McCurry clients as Antoinette Gia- 
coma. Harvey H. Lickley, general man- 
ager, who supervises the operations, 
started with McCurry 20 years ago. He 
spent four years in the European war 
theatre during the war, and then re- 
turned. The service has a branch office 
in Grand Rapids, manager of which is 
Stanley E. Neureither, who has been 
ten years with the McCurry agency. 
Mr. McCurry’s son, Henry, Jr., who 
also was in war service for four years 
in the Pacific area, has cast his lot 
with the agency in the role of service 
representative, He is the only son of 
Mr. and Mrs. McCurry. They have two 
married daughters and there are five 
grandchildren. 

Mr. McCurry lives in Birmingham, a 
residential suburb 20 miles from De- 
troit. He is an honorary member of the 
International Claim Association and be- 
longs to a number of other insurance 
organizations. In the Detroit area he 
is 2 member of the Detroit Athletic 
Club and he plays golf at the Bloom- 
hel! Hills Country Club, which is not 
far from his home. 





HALIFAX DIVISION MANAGER 


-\. A. Robertson has been appointed 
division 
Niu la, 


manager at Halifax, Nova 


for Confederation Life. 


Old Age Assistance 


In the United States almost one out 
of every four aged persons is on the 
public assistance rolls. For the country 
payment last 


as a whole the average 


August was $43.83 per recipient. 


This 


was more than double the average of 


$19.36 in August, 1939, when prices of 


food and other necessities were much 
states this 
year increased their maximum payments 


lower than now. 


of old-age assistance. 


Several 


Arthur 


assistance 


J. Altmeyer, Social Security 
Commissioner, is quoted by the Asso- 
ciated Press as saying, “Old Age insur- 
ance ought to absorb enough of old-age 
so that the Federal Govern- 
ment would not be required to partici- 
pate in financing public assistance.” 
he right or wrong? 





John M. Bragg has been appointed as- 
sistant actuary of Great-West Life. 
was admitted to the Society of Actuaries 
last July. 





He 


COLONIAL DIVIDEND 

The board of directors of Colonial 
Lite declared a regular dividend of $1 
per share on the capital stock of the 
company, payable on December 9 to 
stockholders of record December 2 


ADDRESSES DETROIT ASS’N 

Cornelius G. Scheid, New York Life, 
Cleveland, addressed the recent meeting 
of the Detroit Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation. He discussed “Ideas That Sell 
Life Insurance.” 








Uncle George 


was a gay blade in his 
every cent as he went, so that he was de- 
pendent upon relatives when he was old. This 


upset him . . . and annoyed them. 


5 U I, today’s farseeing, clear-thinking busi- 


ness and professional men buy the. . . 


youth, and he spent 








MASSACHUSETTS 
RETIREMENT INCOME PLAN 


(Available to women, without Disability Income Provision, at slightly different rates.) 


MUTUAL 
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$10,000 POLICY GUARANTEES: 
ANNUAL PREMIUM 
$100 monthly Retirement Income for life, FOR $10,000 POLICY 
beginning at age 65. 
: Age Age 
$100 —— to beneficiary to complete rr 8 $552.60 
such payments if the insured dies 
after retirement income begins but on — ye pei 
before he has received 120 monthly a scene S Onn 
payments. 24 320.60 41 638.40 
25 331.60 42 672.10 
$10,000 to $16,230 cash to beneficiary if 26 343.00 43 708.80 
insured dies before age 65. (Or, 27 355.20 44 749.00 
under Option A, $100 monthly for 28 368.10 45 793.00 
109 to 188 months, amounting to 29 381.90 46 841.60 
$10,900 to $18,800.) 30 396.30 | 47 895.70 
For men who qualify and pay slight extra - _— a pray 
premium, waiver of premiums or disability ” — a 
income may be added. - — - 
34 464.10 51 1,187.10 
Annual Dividends may be used to increase 35 484.00 521,287.30 
benefits, reduce premiums, or may be other- 36 505.30 531,403.80 
wise applied as policy provides. 37 528.00 54 1,541.30 
55 1,705.80 








ORGANIZED 


_Jasrachasell Matual 


1851 





Rates also available for income 
beginning at 55 or 60. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Thrift Must Be Made Attractive 
~ Says New York Life President 


last 


In his testimony week before the 
O' Mal oney 
investments Devereux 


York Life, 


investment 


committee inquiring into 


’. Josephs, presi- 


dent, New said there is no 


dearth of opportunities in 


private life insurance 


enterprise tor 


companies. Satisfactory offerings includ 


ing mortgages for new housing have 


been available in’ substantial volume 


since end of the war, and in further 


commenting he declared: 


‘The very large demands for private 


enior capital in the post-war recon- 


struction period were met in part by, 


the life insurance companies not only 


their accumulation of new cash 


hrough 


but also by the sale of Government 


s. In this way needed expansion of 


utility service to the nation, as 


as industrial construction deterred 


during the war, was promptly accom- 
plished,” 


While there is no 


outlets for 


apparent shortage 


of investment lite insurance 


companies, Mr. Josephs observed that 
“the subject of common. stocks as an 
appropriat¢ investment for insurance 
funds well deserves further study.” 


Investing Savings of the People 


Mr. Josephs noted that) the annual 
volume of savings through life insurance 
is relatively stable and can be forecast 
over period of years, and that “life 
insurance companies do not create a de- 
mand for their funds but choose from 
those investments offered by the econ 
omy.” New York Lite seeks the best 
combination of security and return, he 
added 

The dominant factor in) the senior 
security. market today, Mr. Josephs 


mitinued, is the $217 billhon of Govern 


ment debt outstanding in the hands ot 
the public, which provides a reservoir 
tending to stabilize the senior security 
inarket. “Private industry, to obtain 
funds, must offer a rate that is attrac 
tive relative to Government securities,” 


lie explained, 

The savings of tens ot 
people are invested through life 
COMPAantes “The 
funds is to 


millions ot 
insur 
purpose of life 
protect the hold 
their dependents,” 
purposes 


ance 
Istrance 
and 
needed tor the 
purchased, 
capital Cs 
national 


ers of policies 
he said. “Until 

which the 
junds are a 
sential to the operation ot 


policies were 
these source ot 
our 
has been discovered 
place ot this 
developed so naturally, 
better example 
ative aspect: of the 
tem working at its best.” 

Mhi ir seplis declared that New York 
particularly concerned about 
CGaovernment 
has to do 


SOUTCE 
one 


nor 


which can take the 
Which has 

the co- 
enterprise 


Ss tiere a 


ree 


two by-products of recent 
pohiev. “The first ot 


maintenance ot 


these 


with the low interest 
Life insurance companies 


he most prudent 


receive 
trom the section 


our American 


society 


Government's Policy in Keeping 
Down Interest Rates 





‘Although the volume of — savings 
channeled through life insurance has 
been relatively stable in the past,” he 

FORESTERS AWARD 

Phe trophy of Catholic Order of 
Foresters, Chicago fraternal — benefit 
society, | been awarded to the Fen 
wick High School football team for 
being champion of the Chicago high 


SCT ol league. 


warned that “this constructive institu- 
tion of life insurance can be destroyed 
if the rewards of thrift become unat- 
tractive. Yet, it has been the firm pol- 
icy of the Government to keep interest 
rates down in order that the Govern- 


ment may refund angl borrow cheaply. 
The by-product effect is to make life 
insurance less attractive. Since such 
large savings for private needs come 
from this source, we are deeply con- 
cerned lest this important contribution 
to our economic system be curtailed. 
“Our second concern,” Mr. Josephs 
continued, “has to do with inflation. 


The reserves of life insurance compa- 
nies stem from the patient accumulation 
of the thrifty element of our popula- 
tion, That element is seriously disturbed 
because of the decreasing purchasing 
power of the sums which they have 
laid aside in the past and the possibility 
of even a more serious debasement or 
the sums which they are putting aside 
now. We have a duty to speak for them 
when their interests are so. seriously 
affected. Unbalanced budgets may be 
caused by unavoidable costs of Govern- 


ment for which we have not levied on 
ourselves sufficient taxes or by estab- 
lishing new social benefits for which 


we are not yet willing to pay. The in- 
flationary effects of these budgetary 
deficits is a by-product of national pol- 
icy Which may destroy part of the pur- 
chasing power of the savings of our 
policyholders and the payments made 
to their beneficiaries. 

“In the final analysis,” he concluded, 
“these by-products of Government pol- 
icy are the greatest factors affecting 
volume and stability of private 
investments.” 


the 


W. R. Williamson on Eve of 


. 
40th Year in Insurance 

W. Rulon Williamson, senior actu- 
arial consultant, Wyatt Co., Washing- 
ton, D. C., and who spends considerable 
time in writing articles, addressing Con- 
gressional committees and _ scientific 
bodies on Social Security matters, is 
on eve of his 40th year in insurance. 
Everytime he thinks of the depth of 
the drift toward the socialist state he 
goes into an atomic. rash and wants to 
warn the nation about it. On their 
native heath he has interviewed many 
Ikuropeans regarding this hot potato 
subject. 

In 1910, after leaving Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, he became an actuary of the 
Travelers. In 1934 he was loaned by the 
late Ben Flynn, chief actuary, Travelers, 
to the Government for a few months. 
Williamson’s Washington work was 
with Committee on Economic Security 
headed by Prof. Edwin E. Wittee of 
University of Wisconsin; then William- 
son became director of the staff servic- 
ing the Cabinet committee on Economic 
Security (Frances Perkins, Harry Hop- 
kins, Secretary of Commerce Roper, 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Attorney Gen- 
eral Cummings). From this committee 
was developed the SS Act of 1935, A 
bipartisan committee, with former Gov- 
ernor John Winant chairman, was ap- 
pointed, other members being Arthur J. 
Altmeyer of Wisconsin and Vincent W. 
Miles of Arkansas. 

In 1936 Williamson left the Travelers 
for good and became actuarial consult- 
ant of the Social Security Board. In 
March, 1947, he was elected president 
of the Wyatt Co., founded by Birchard 
Wyatt who had been technical adviser 
of Governor Winant and who in early 
days of SS Board had been William- 
assistant. Williamson had also 
worked with Walter Forster in Phila- 
delphia where Forster’s firm acts as 
consultants and brokers in many pen- 
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A TRIBUTE 


On the 50th Anniversary of The Eastern 


Underwriter we are proud to pay tribute to— 


Clarence Axman, its president and editor, for 
his magnificent contribution in behalf of the insur- 


and to 


William L. Hadley, vice president and general 
manager, for his skill as an advertising counsel and 
his efficient management of the business side of 
The Eastern Underwriter for over 40 years. 


EMPIRE STATE MUTUAL LIFE 


of Jamestown, N. Y. 


COMPANY 


MORGAN O. DOOLITTLE 
President 




















W. RULON WILLIAMSON 


sion and profit-sharing capacities for 
private industry. 

Williamson remained as president of 
Wyatt Company, which has offices in 
a number of cities, until 1948, and then 
became a free lance actuarial consultant 
although continuing with the Wyatt 
firm as a senior consulting actuary. One 
job he had was a State Department 
chore of giving actuarial advice to Costa 
Rica and Guatemala, 

He also was actuarial consultant to 
Gen. Paul Hawley, chief executive of- 
ficer of Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
Commissions (medical care plans). In 
1948 he wrote a book on “Employe In- 
surance Plans” for Funk & Wagnall 
Company Reading Course in Executive 
Technique. Mr. Williamson lives in 
Maryland, “across the street” from 
Washington, D. C. 





NEW SECURED INCOME PLAN 





Federal Life Announces New Package 
Program; Non-cancellable With Guar- 
anteed Renewable Protection 


The Federal Life Insurance Co., Chi- 
cago, announces a new package of per- 
sonal insurance protection known = as 
“The Secured Income Plan.” This pack- 
age has many liberal features including 
non-cancellable, guaranteed renewable 
disability income protection for either 
illness or accident, commencing with 
the first day of disability and continu- 
ing for as long as five years. The plan 
also. provides additional coverage for 
hospitalization, natural death benefits, 
dismemberment, waiver of premium and 
double indemnity. 

Disability for 
calls for maximum 
as confining illness (up to five full 
vears at the full rate of indemnity). 
The entire protection is incontestable 
after two years. 

The company has prepared a_mer- 
chandising kit for the use of its repre- 
sentatives including a display exhibit 
which is a part of the sales presentation. 


non-confining — illness 
benefits the same 





Luken Serves on Panel 

Samuel J. Lukens, personnel director 
of the Massachusetts Protective Asso- 
ciation and the Paul Revere Life In- 
surance Co., was a member of a_ panel 
of personnel leaders who addressed the 
Worcester (Mass.) Vocational Guidance 
Association recently. 


GREAT-WEST LIFE PRODUCTION 

New business produced by the Great- 
West Life passed the $202,000,000 mark 
at the end of November, establishing an 
eleven-month total substantially in  ex- 
cess of the company’s entire 1948 pro- 
duction, November production was $24, 
500,000. 
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7 YEAR and every year millions of people are 
enjoying security and happiness through Life 





Insurance. This peace of mind is theirs because of 






their own foresight and providence, coupled with 
the friendly counsel cf their Life Insurance Agents. 







Countless families have been helped by these 
Agents to achieve their hopes and ambitions, and to 










face the period of adjustment that comes sooner or 






later to every family—sometimes all too suddenly. 
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- The efiorts of Life Insurance Agents have enabled 
ol . “+ 
sin policyholders themselves to reap many benefits 
then from their insurance, in addition to the feeling of 
tant . . . . - ° 
veal security which is provided for their loved ones. 
One wa 
seo Agents know how Life Insurance has helped 
osta the children of policyholders to get a good education 
a or a better start on their careers. Day after day 
of- they see numerous other evidences of the value of 
&: Life Insurance, such as the freedom from worry that 
In- many policyholders have in their retirement years. 
nall pa c af oe 
tive rhe importance of the Agents’ contribution to 
in the social and economic life of the nation is indi- 
rom - - - 
cated by the steady flow of payments which has 
enabled millions to face the future with confidence 
AN and courage. Such payments to policyholders and 
beneficiaries by the Life Insurance companies of 
“ the United States amounted to nearly $3,600,000,- 
Ve . 
000 during 1948. 
hi- It’s no wonder, then, that Life Insurance Agents 
pe get so much satisfaction from their work—for their 
ck- lives have been dedicated to helping other people. 
ing That’s why they hold so high a place in their com- 
bl hein e 
1e os ° - P ~ 
we munities and in the esteem of their fellow men. 
ith : . ae 
i So, the next time you see your Life Insurance 
nu bd ¢ - 
lan Agent, think of him as a sound counsellor, anxious 
tor a ~ 
+e to help you to make the future more secure for 
nd yourself and your loved ones. 
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me 
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McConney and Lawyers 
In Waldorf Josh Tilt 


HEAD OF ACTUARIES TALKS 





Greeted by Gridiron Stunt; Calls Law 
and Actuarial Procedures 


Difficult to Define 


The appearance at the annual meet- 
Association of Life Insurance 
Waldorf-Astoria this week 
McConney, So- 


greetings 


ing of 
Counsel at 
of President E. M. 
ciety of Actuaries bringing 
from the actuaries proved a diverting 
occasion. In his address, Mr. McConney 
relations 


cleverly commented on_ the 


between actuaries and lawyers. He was 
greeted by a group of lawyers wearing 
academic costume, sporting large imita- 
tion Phi Beta Kappa keys, and singing 
a song spoofing the actuaries. 

Mr. McConney began by thanking 
President Byron Kk, Elhott for assur- 
ance in an invitation giving him to 
speak, in which the Counsel’s president 
said: “If you will come we will guar- 
antee your personal safety while in the 
room,” 

Conney. “I don’t want to feel as if I 
were Vishinsky appearing before the 
National Association of Manufacturers.” 


Difficult to Define Actuaries 


In his address Mr. McConney said in 
part: “The actuaries hope that our cor- 
dial relations will always continue and 
we do feel that we are your neighbors. 
Like neighbors, however, there are al- 
ways some unexplainable differences. 

“On the one hand, there is the diffi- 
culty of defining what an actuary is. A 
really good definition has baffled several 
generations. The most suitable solution 
to the problem may be to give the same 
answer that came from the colored band 
leader when asked to define New Or- 
leans jazz: ‘Man, when you got to ask 
what it is, you'll never get to know.’ 


Lawyers Hard to Define, Too 


“On the other hand, actuaries have 
never understood why it is that the 
vreatest names honored by the legal 


profession are those who have too often 
thwarted justice ... Darrow, et al. An- 
other unexplainable difference is that 
actuaries do not enter politics whereas 
lawyers flock to that avocation. No 
doubt voters would have nothing to do 
with the actuary anyway as he is com- 
monly classified much to his dis- 
gust... as an ‘expert.’ You will re- 
member that the keen-eyed Frenchman, 
mile Faguet in his biting essay, ‘The 
Cult of Incompetence’ felt that legisla- 
tive bodies in a democracy have an in- 
stinctive dislike for an ‘expert’ in pub- 
lic life. They rather fear him for his 
alleged brilliance of mind, for that is 
lable to make him ‘undependable’ or 
perhaps rather ‘unguessable’ and democ- 
racy finds that uncomfortable. 

“You belong to the second oldest pro- 
iession in the world, and we to one 
just over 100 years old. We face the 
problems of our present civilization, 
and we will need our friendly contacts. 

“You read your statutes and court 
decisions and endeavor to forecast what 
the rulings of fledgling administrators 
will be from day to day. We attempt 
to forecast mortality rates threatened 
by atomic bombs; and interest yields 
and expense rates in a world of Keyne- 
sian theories and deficit philosophy.” 


Comments on Socialism 


Discussing Socialists, Mr. McConney 
said: “They seem to be about to engulf 
us. The great directing army of gov- 
ernment employes count and recount, 
inquire and record, measure the meas- 
ureless and painfully number the dust 
of a community growing ever more de- 
pendent for lack of faith and purpose. 
This colorless and bloodless clerking 
and being clerked upon and this check- 
ing up on other people’s activities cre- 
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ates neither spiritual nor material wealth 
and it will lead to living on the crum- 
bling wealth of a creative past. We will 
need to be neighborly; the forecasts are 
for troublesome times, 

“Men and women are flesh and blood, 
with the pride and fire of human be- 
ings, and will not be content within an 
ever-narrowing circle of restrictions. 
Nature abhors a vacuum and unless the 
triumphant ‘Army of the Potomac’ can 
create a better Kingdom of men in 
place of that which they have destroyed, 
their triumph, for all their present ap- 
parent power will be short-lived. 

“Humanity will demand some more 
alluring symbol. Let us hope that it 
will not be some new destroyer and 
conqueror, impelled by the returning 
surge of human hopes and aspirations, 
to sound the trumpets once more and 
to lead the human multitude ... ab- 
surd with banners and slogans ... on 
the march towards that unattainable il- 
lusion ... freedom in a gilded cage and 
the security of a tomb.” 


DECATUR ASS’N SPEAKER 
Stacy B. Merchant, educational direc- 


tor of Mutual Trust Life, Chicago, 
addressed the recent meeting of the 
Decatur Association of Life Under- 


writers. 


Elect R. A. Adams President 


Of Life Counsel Association 

Robert A. Adams, general counsel, 
American United Life, Indianapolis, is 
the new president of Association of Life 
Insurance Counsel. The colleges he at- 
tended are Washington and Jefferson 
and Harvard University Law School. 

Mr. Adams was admitted to the In- 
diana bar in 1916 and to practice in 
the United States Supreme Court in 
1928. He became general counsel of 
American Central Life in 1928 and o 
American United Life in 1936. He is a 
member of the law firm of Dowden, 
Denny & Adams, and has been on the 
executive committee of Association of 
Life Insurance Counsel since 1945. He 
was chairman of the legal section, 
American Life Convention, in 1938 and 
was made chairman of speakers’ bu- 
reau, Indiana War Finance Committee 
in 1944. He has also been civilian aide 
for Indiana to Secretary of Army since 
1941, 

In World War I Mr. Adams was with 
the 3lst Heavy Field Artillery, U. S. 
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successful careers. 


ROBERT A, ADAMS 


Army at G.H.Q., in France, being dis- 
charged with rank of major, Judge Ad- 
vocate General’s Department. 
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350 Honor Myrick at 
N. Y. Managers’ Dinner 


GETS SCROLL FROM ASSOCIAT’N 





Praised for Statesmanlike Qualities, 
Unselfishness and Years of Activity 
With Business Organizations 





It was Julian S. Myrick Night at the 
annual banquet of the Life Managers 
Association of Greater New York held 
in Waldorf-Astoria, Wednesday night. 


Gathered to pay him tribute were 350 
of his old friends and associates, and 
they included many leading insurance 


JULIAN S. MYRICK 


executives. This -honor had been well 
won as he has been the confidant and 
adviser of a large number of associa- 
tions in the business and of its person- 
alities. It was an unusual role for him 
as heretofore he has been on the “giv- 
ing’ not the “receiving” end; has been 
toastmaster at a countless number of 
lunches and dinners in honor of other 
people. 
Connell Principal Speaker 

Toastmaster at the dinner was Harris 
L. Wofford, president of the New York 
Managers Association and manager of 
The Prudential. Principal speaker was 
Clancy D, Connell, former president of 
National, general agent, Provident Mu- 
tual, and former president, National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters. Chair- 
man of the dinner committee was Louis 
\W. Sechtman, general agent, Aetna. 
Secretary and treasurer of the associa- 
tion is John H. Evans, general agent, 
Home Life. 

In his talk presenting a_ scroll of 
honor Mr. Connell called attention to 
the statesmanlike qualities of the guest 
of honor, saying that this phase of Mr. 
Myrick was everywhere recognized in 
the business. He emphasized his ca- 
pacity for friendship and his complete 
unselfishness. He also told of activities 
in associations, so often that of leader- 
ship. The scroll of honor mentioned 
some organizations to which Mr. My- 
rick has given distinguished service; 
Life Underwriters Association of City 
of New York; the state association, Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers, American College of Life Under- 
writers and the association which gave 
the Wednesday dinner. 

The scroll then said: “He has been 
a force making for harmony, friendship 
and progress within the life insurance 
community to the end that the interests 
oO! the insuring public throughout the 
nation might be better served. He is a 
man untiring in his zeal, respected and 
loved by the host of friends who join 
in this tribute. 

Some Presidents at Affair 

\mong executives attending the din- 
ner were these presidents of insurance 


companies : 
Yevereux C. Josephs, New York Life; Julian 


D. Anthony, Columbian National; Rolland E. 
Irish, Union Mutual; Carrol M. Shanks, Pru- 
dential; Edward E. King, Hooper-Holmes Bu- 
reau; Ronald G. Stagg, Northwestern Na- 
tional; Claude L. Benner, Continental Ameri- 
can; Thomas I. Parkinson, Equitable Society; 
Benjamin L. Holland, Phoenix Mutual; also, 


Fred D. Russell, Security Mutual; J. P. 
Fordyce, Manhattan; James A McLain, Guard- 
ian; Harrison L. Amber, Berkshire; Morgan 
B. Brainard, Aetna; Alexander T. Maclean, 
Massachusetts Mutual; John S. Thompson, 
Mutual Benefit; J. G. Parker, Imperial Life; 
Richard B. Evans, Colonial Life; also, 


J. Howard Oden, North American Re.; 
Dwight L. Clarke, Occidental of California; 
Ralph C. Price, Jefferson Standard; Richard 
Rhodebeck, United States Life. 

Mr. Myrick began his insurance ca- 
reer when hardly more than a boy; la- 
ter becoming a manager as partner of 
Charles E. Ives in Ives & Myrick, gen- 
eral agents, Mutual Life; and after 
some years as second vice president, 
Mutual Life, retired about a year ago. 
He has been chairman of American Col- 
lege of Life Underwriters for sometime, 
and at present is special assistant to 
Chairman Robert L, Johnson of the 
Hoover Citizens Committee for Reor- 
ganization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government. 





J. Felix Hudon has been appointed 
manager in Quebec City for the Empire 
Life. 


LEAGUE OF LIFE WOMEN MEET 

The League of Life Insurance Women 
held its regular monthly meeting re- 
cently at the Wanamaker Club Rooms. 
President Dorothy M. Boond presided. 
Robert C. Holland, CLU, New York 
Life, spoke on “How I Get My Busi- 
ness.” Mr. Holland is a life member 
of the Million Dollar Round Table. 


HEAR RALEIGH STOTZ 
Raleigh R. Stotz, CLU, general agent, 
Mutual Benefit Life, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., addressed the Life Managers As- 
sociation of Pittsburgh, recenly. His 
subject was “Keeping the Agency Going.” 


Shanks’ Diary 


(Continued from Page 38) 


left the carcass in an open spot where 
we could view it from the opposite 
ridge, hoping to get a shot at wolves 
later. The bear was not large as eriz- 
zlies go, but was a good specimen. Like 
most big game hunting there has been 
hours of hunting and stalking, followed 
by seconds of intense action and ex 
citement. 





Retort to Celler 

C. G. Coley, vice president, Durham 
Life, Raleigh, N. C., walked away with 
the wittiest comment of the insurance 
year, at the hearing in Washington of 
the Celler subcommittee on monopoly 
Chairman Celler was trying 
to find a smaller which 
would testify that very large compa- 
nies made competition so tough that 


power. 
company 


a company of the size of the Durham 
Life—($122,000,000 in force at end of 
1948)—was 
sledding in getting business. 
Durham Life was easily holding its 
own as it stood No. 3 in North Caro- 
lina production last year. Whereupon | 
Celler asked: 

“Do you think your company is as 
good a one and as safe in which to 
buy insurance as in a giant com- 
pany? 

Response of Mr. Coley: “Why, that 
question is like asking a Durham girl 
if she thinks she is beautiful.” 


December, having hard 


He sa‘d 











Jasper Pyeatt, insurance man of Fay 
etteville, Ark., is the new president of 
the local chamber of commerce. 
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The Assistant Managers of The Prudential DOWN- 
TOWN AGENCY are free to devote all of their time 
to helping Brokers and Surplus Writers develop and 


close new business. 


Brokers think a lot of these men: most of our new con- 


tacts come from the recommendations of satisfied 


Underwriters who have profited by our excellent service. 


Our Assistant Managers help Brokers and Surplus 


Writers in a variety of ways: only one of the services 


is the closing of new business, absolutely without charge. 


BROKERAGE SPECIALISTS 


Downtown Agency 


ASSOCIATES 
L. P. ROBINSON E. J. CURTIN 
H. H. MOORE H. A. EUBANK 
LEO BLATZ W. Q. MEEKER 


EUBANK & HENDERSON, Managers 


The Prudential Insurance Co. of America 





FOR MORE AND MORE 
PROFITS MAKE 


EUBANK-HENDERSON 
PARTNERS FOR LIFE 
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Cleveland Ball Team 
Head Long in Sport 

EXPERIENCE OF ELLIS W. RYAN 

SS a 


Activity in Hockey 


Ellis W. Ryan, new president of the 


Cleveland Indians (American League 
Baseball team), is executive vice presi- 
dent of W. F, Ryan Co., Cleveland in- 


surance agency. He heads the syndicate 


Clevelanders who have bought the 





ELLIS W. RYAN 


club, one of whom is Jack B. Jolin, 
vice president of W. F. Ryan 
X which represents a large number 


of property insurance companies and 
Reliance Life. 

Mr, Ryan has 
swam and played tennis 


High School. Later, 


the 
had an interest in 
sports since he 
and hockey at Shaw 


A 
S ~ a 
> no brakes 





...on our broker-aid! 


Mutual Benefit’s Newark 


Premium Office to Move 


Taking another step in the consolida- 
tion of services to policyholders, Mu- 
tual Benefit Life, Newark, will move 
the Newark premium office to the home 
office, where it will become a part of 
the premium payment and service office. 

A similar move was made in Novem- 
ber, 1947, when the New York City 
premium office was moved to the home 
office. According to Don E. Slee, as- 
sistant secretary, this centralization has 
proved to be more economical and serv- 
ice is more efficient in that records on 
the policies involved are readily avail- 
able, Employes of the Newark office 
will be transferred to the home office 

With the addition of the Newark pre- 
nium office the premigym payment and 
service office will be handling premiums 
and other records and_= services foi 
£476,000,000 of insurance. 





he played football and baseball at Irving 
School in Tarrytown, N. Y. Later he 
played hockey in an amateur league. 
He left Ohio State University when his 
father became ill and went to work for 
W. F. Ryan & Co., which agency was 
established in 1905. 

Just before the war Ellis W. Ryan 
expanded his interests by building the 
Toledo Ice House, home of that city’s 
hockey until recently. In World War II 
Mr. Ryan, becoming a lieutenant in the 
Army Air Corps, moved to Randolph 
Field, Tex., in June, 1942. A year and 
a half later he was chosen for the OSS 
and went to Washington. From April, 
1944, until December, 1945, he served 
in. the China-Burma-India theatre as 
commanding officer of an OSS_ unit 
training native sympathizers and engag- 
ing in espionage against the Japanese. 
He got the Legion of Merit from the 
U. S. and a decoration from King of 
Thailand. 

\fter Army discharge he returned to 
Cleveland and helped build the hockey 
Barons into one of the nation’s best 
minor league teams. His wife was Eddy 
Baughman, a Kentucky girl, and they 
have two daughters—Patricia, a senior 
at Stephens College, Columbia, Mo., and 


Gail, a high school freshman. 
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From the word “GO,” The USLife has you in mind. 
Whether you’re looking for effective sales tools to help 
motivate prospects and produce leads, or helpful advice 
on preparing your own sales promotion campaigns... or 
whether you want competent advice and assistance to 
help you close cases on all regular forms of Life, A & H, 
Hospitalization, and Group insurance... you can always 
count on members of The USLife to give you full co- 
operation and service. This is why we say, “Don’t Over- 
look the you in The U.S. Life.” 


“he United States Lite 


“, INSURANCE COMPANY 
Ac IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
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Massachusetts Mutual’s 
Loan Procurement Plan 


SHOWING EXCELLENT RESULTS 





Volume and Interest Rate Higher; Use 
Correspondents to Supplement 
Company Offices 





The new mortgage loan procurement 
procedure of Massachusetts Mutual 
Life is proving to be highly successful, 
according to Alexander T. Maclean, 
president. It accounted for over $27%4 
million of new commitments in the first 
nine months of this year, in addition 
to new business from all other sources. 
Commitments for new loans outstand- 
ing September 30 were $67,358,197. 

Mortgage loans held by the company 
on that date amounted to $201,725,836, 
representing a nine months’ net. in- 
crease of $45,845,670. There is an aver- 
age yield of 3.96%, compared with 
3.92% a year ago and 3.94% on loans 
in the portfolio last January 1. 

New commitments for the period 
show an average interest rate of 4.1391% 
compared with 4.0589% in the same pe- 
riod last year. 

This year, new loans were completed 
for $53,765,675, an increase of $31,981,129 
over the corresponding months of 1948, 
and loans for $2,545,634 were renewed. 
There were no foreclosures. 

The Massachusetts Mutual has ap- 
pointed real estate and mortgage loan 
firms in key cities as loan correspon- 
dents. These appointments supplement 
the long established plan of procuring 
mortgage loans almost — exclusively 
through company operated field offices. 
The new procedure is being expanded 
as desirable correspondents become 
available. 





LOS ANGELES CLU’S MEET 


Los Angeles CLU chapter met this 
week at which time a panel discussion 
was presented on “A Life Underwriter’s 
Own Estate Problems.” Frederick A. 
Schnell, CLU, general agent, Penn Mu- 
tual Life, was moderator with Attorney 
Maynard J. Toll, Harry Van Cleve, 
CLU, and A. King Walker, CLU, as 


participants. 


LIAA and Institute Move 
To 488 Madison in March 


The Life Insurance Association of 
America will move its headquarters to 
488 Madison Avenue, New York City, 
about March 1. This was announced by 
Manager B, E. Shepherd, at the an- 
nual meeting of the Association on De- 
cember 15. 

The Institute of Life Insurance head- 
quarters will move to the same address 
at the same time. The two organiza- 
tions, between them, will occupy the 
seventh, eighth and part of the ninth 
floors and arrangements have been 
made for the sharing of certain facilj- 
ties jointly in the interest of efficiency 
and economy. Holgar J. Johnson is 
president of the Institute. 





Berkshire Life’s Annual 


Boosters Campaign Results 

Charles E. Petillon, general agent, 
Minneapolis, for the Berkshire and di- 
rector of Twelfth Annual Berkshire 
Boosters Campaign which ran from 
October 10 through November 28 an- 
nounces the following results: 

Twenty-one agencies went 
top in paid-for quota volume. 

The Petillon Agency attained 205% 
of quota. The S. S. Wolfson Agency— 
New York—led in agency paid-for 
volume. 

J. Rice Walker, Jr.—the Anderson 
Agency, Louisville, Ky.—was top asso- 
ciate in per cent of paid quota. Milton 
I. Weiss, the Osborne Agency, Syracuse, 
N. Y., was leader in paid volume. 

Joseph W. Fox, general agent, Jersey 
City led the ten top management group 
in percentage paid to quota and in per- 
sonal paid volume. 


over the 





American United Joins 

The American United Life of Indian- 
apolis, president of which is L. E. 
Crouch, has joined the Life Insurers 
Conference. At end of 1948 the com- 
pany had $406,660,000 insurance in force 
and admitted assets of $84,000,000. Life 
Insurers Conference has 84 companies 
in its membership. 








Every dumb cluck in a barnyard knows . . . Just how 
that old, old story goes... For family protection from 
hawks and things... The chicks all scurry for mother’s 
wings. ..But for me and you 
there's a better way ... The 
All-Ways Plan of the B.M.A.! 


beentaa Plea 
Choucance Ca, 


THE 
B. M. A. BUILDING 





HOME OF COMPLETE PROTECTION 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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ci Salute to The Eastern Underwriter 


its | | On Its 50th Anniversary 








rom 
an- 
ne 
05% | \\V ; : 
cy— | ERE in an anniversary mood ourselves this year as it marks our | 
-tor | | 
| 
rson | agency's 25th year of Life Insurance service. During these busy years we | 
Sicias e e e * e e ‘ 
we | have specialized in the handling of pension business and estate planning as 
de well as business insurance for an ever increasing clientele. 
per- 
Similarly, we know that The Eastern Underwriter has performed ad- 
“= mirably in interpreting the true spirit of insurance to an ever growing num- 
rers 
si ber of readers in all lines of insurance. 
Life 
nies 


— So, Clarence Axman and Bill Hadley, it’s a pleasure to join with many 


others in congratulating you and your staff on your Golden Anniversary. 


ISADORE FREID 
DAVID MARKS, Jr., CLU 


General Agents 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


of Boston 








17 East 42nd Street, New York 
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Booth on Life Policy 
In the Probate Court 


THE POWERS OF A GUARDIAN 
Discusses Right to Elect an Interest 
Option; Also Talks of Divorce 
Settlement Agreements 


Vincent V. R. Booth, counsel, New 
kngland Mutual, read to Association of 
Life Insurance Counsel this week a pa- 
per on “The Life Insurance Policy in 
the Probate Court, Part ITI.” It was a 
continuation of a study of the life in- 


surance policy in the Probate Court. 
Part I had dealt primarily with the 
treatment of policies in the adminis- 


tration of estates of persons who were 
insured or who owned policies on the 
lives of others. Part II began with a 
consideration of the power of a guard 
ian to elect an optional method of set 
tlement of policy proceeds payable to 
the ward. 

Mr. Booth’s opinion was that a guard- 
ian should be permitted to elect an 
interest option without obtaining spe- 
cific approval of the Probate Court if 
a right of withdrawal is reserved and 
provision is made for payment of the 
principal sum to the minor beneficiary 
upon his attaining his majority or to 
his administrators in event of his death 
prior thereto. 

Powers and Duties of Guardians 

The paper then considered the powers 
and duties of guardians in connection 
with policies owned by the ward, includ- 
ing the right to change the beneficiary 
provisions, effect a policy loan or sur- 
render the policy. While the authority 
to borrow or to surrender is estab- 
lished, the guardian as a general rule 
does not have authority to change the 
beneficiary provisions and an enabling 
statute may be before the 
court itself can authorize the guardian 
to exercise this right. If the policy is 
on the life of another person, however, 
there may be a duty on the part of the 
vuardian to take steps to assure that 
the policy will inure to the benefit 
of the ward. 

There was a general discussion of the 
izht of a guardian or other fiduciary 
to invest in life insurance, with an an 
state statutes governing such 

statutory provisions specifi 


necessary 


alysis ot 


action. If 


cally authorizing such investment enist, 
they must be. strictly adhered to. If 
the legislation enumerating investments 
for fiduciaries fails to include life in 


omission is the equivalent 
states adhering t 
doctrine of invest 
of life insurance by 


surance, thie 
of a prohibition, In 
the “prudent man” 
ment the purchase 


the fiduciary may be justified without 
specific legislative sanction. In any 
event, the beneficiary provisions of the 
policy should) be consistent with the 
terms of the trust. The paper included 

dratt of an article of a will or trust 
wuthorizing such investment 

Divorce Property Settlement 
Agreements 

Fhe author concluded with a consid 

eration of the treatment of life insur- 


ance policies in divorce property settle 
ment agreements. Such agreements if 
couched in general terms may be con 
strued not to apply to lite insurance 


A general 
insurance 
should be 


policies and interests therein. 
provision for maintenance of 
is inadequate and reference 
made to specific policies, It is essential 
that the agreement cover the exercise 
of rights during the life of the insured, 

the payment of proceeds 
death. Where provision is 
made for children of the marriage, a 
vested right in the policy is established 
which cannot thereafter be affected by 
action of the parents, although this 
ight may be terminated by adoption, 
Marriage or emancipation of the child 

It was recognized that while the re 
quirement of specific authority trom the 
action by a fiduciary is 


as well as 
upon hits 


court for any 
the satest rule to follow, exceptions 
must be made if the life insurance 
policy is to be’ a useful instrument in 


modern society. 
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Colonel Edward J. Schmuck and Daughter 


by: 


The attractive father and 


daughter picture printed on this page 


unusually 


was taken in the home at Chevy Chase, 
Washington, D. C., of Col. Edward J. 
Schmuck, general counsel of Acacia Mu- 


A. L. CAROTHERS DIES 
Alfred L. 


ager of The Prudential Insurance Co. in 


Carothers, assistant man- 


Erie, Pa. for 26 years, died recently 


after an illness of six months. 





tual, and his daughter, Paula. Before 
going with Acacia Col. Schmuck was 
general counsel of National Association 
of Life Underwriters. He was one of 
General Patton’s officers in last World 
War. 


ROY S. REILLY DEAD 
Roy S. Reilly, 65, veteran life insur- 
ance man in Rochester, N. Y., died 
December 4 after a long illness. He 
had been associated with The Pruden- 
tial for 37 years and was retired last 
September. 
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Insurance Benefits Theme 


Of Los Angeles Conference 
Los Angeles—Five hundred leaders of 
industry employing labor participated in 
an insurance benefit conference, spon- 
sored by the Merchants & Manufactur- 
ers Association and a special Insurance 
Committee for the purpose of acquaint- 
ing employers with the insurance bene- 
fits available to them for their employes, 
The conference, first of its kind to 
have been held on the Pacific Coast was 
divided into two sessions, each day, and 
a daily luncheon, with an outstanding 
speaker, Half of the leaders attended 
the opening day, and half on the final 
day. 

The speakers on the daily programs 
were experts of life insurance compa- 
nies on Group Coverages and Group 
Annuities and Pension Plans. The fea- 
tured speaker at the noon day luncheons 
was Vice President Ralph J. Walker, of 
Pacific Mutual Life, in charge of the 
company’s Group department. 

Opening remarks at the first day’s 
session was made by Bryant Essick, 
president of Essick Manufacturing Co. 
and vice president of the Merchants 
& Manufacturers Association, and on 
the second day by H. C. McClellan, 
president of the Old Colony Paint Co, 
and president of the Merchants & 
Manufacturers Association, 

At the morning sessions, daily, “Group 
Insurance” in its many aspects was por- 
trayed to the industrialists by Hole- 
man Grigsby, manager, Group division, 
Aetna Life; “Group Health Insurance” 
Albin E. Elander, division Group mana- 
ger, Equitable Society of New York; 
“Unemployment Compensation Disabil- 
ity Insurance” by Bryon D. Williams, 
CLU, manager, Group department, Con- 
necticut General Life, with Clarence H. 
Tookey, actuarial vice president, Occi- 
dental Life of California as moderator, 
and with Marcus Gunn, vice president 
and actuary, California-Western States 
Life, and Allen M. Thaler, actuarial 
supervisor, Western home office, Pru- 
dential, participating in the question and 
answer period that followed each topic 
discussion, 

At the afternoon sessions “Group An- 
nuities” was spoken on by D. J. Deana, 
superintendent group annuities, Aetna 
Life; “Pension Trusts” by Verne J. 
Arends, assistant secretary Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life; “Trusteed Pensioa 
Funds” by Samuel S, Rolph, vice presi- 
dent, California Trust Co.; “Legal and 
Tax Aspects” by Attorney Walter L. 
Nosseman; with Norman E. Burns, as- 
sociate sales manager Group annuities, 
Prudential, as moderator, and with 
Ralph J. Walker and the topic speakers 
participating in the question and answer 
period. 





C. W. LEDGERWOOD NAMED 


Carl W. Ledgerwood has been ap- 
pointed branch manager of Iowa by) 
New York Life to succeed Henry 
Leivestad, who has become Minnesota 
branch manager at Minneapolis. Mr. 
Ledgerwood has been with New York 
Life 30 years and for the past five 
years was Nebraska branch manager 
at Omaha. 





ERNEST J. HAHN DEAD 

Ernest J. Hahn, 74, retired insurance 
executive died in his home in Buffalo, 
N. Y., recently. He was superintendent 
of the Brisbane Building office of The 
Prudential before his retirement 10 years 
ago. He had been with the company 
about 35 vears. 

Monarch Life has appointed P. S. 
Moen district manager of the South 
Okanagan territory in British Columbia. 
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50 years... another goal 


“ They hitched their wagon to a Star a half century ago and 


pitched in tooth and nail to make that Star burn brighter. 


“They” — those forward-looking men who founded The 
Eastern Underwriter just before the turn of the century —- 
must have had some doubts about their Star during the first 
years, but they stuck by their guns and today’s staff can look 
with pride on the progress their publication has made and 
the important part it has played in making the life insurance 
Star shine so brightly. 


On behalf of our Bankerslifemen, we want to congratulate 
The Eastern Underwriter and its many staff members who 
have worked diligently to report a half-century history of life 
insurance. Many of them deserve special commendation for 
going beyond the limits of reporting to interpret and promote 
life insurance as an economic necessity for security and 
peace of mind. 


When more people better understand life insurance in that 
light we'll live in a happier world. During the next 50 years, 
we can add luster to our Star if all of us work toward that goal. 


BANKERS S/o COMPANY 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
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Role intent Rates 
Play in Capital Market 


VIEWPOINT OF > JAMES J. O'LEARY 


They Should Serve to Balance Demand 
for and Supply of Loanable 





Funds 
James J. O'Leary, director of invest- 
ment research, Life Insurance Associa- 


tion of America, at its annual meeting 
here this week said the decline in the 
general level of interest rates underway 
almost without interruption since the 
early 1930’s, has been in part the prod- 
uct of competitive forces in the capital 
markets. But the principal factor in 
the decline has been Government policy 
designed to produce and maintain easy- 
money rates. In the post-war period the 
fiscal and monetary authorities have ex- 
ercised a dominant control over interest 
rates in general through their control 
over the long-term Government bonds. 

The post-war policy followed by the 
fiscal and monetary authorities, namely, 
the maintenance of stability in prices of 
long-term Government securities at 
some level above par, has been de- 
fended upon the ground that with a 
national debt of some $250 billion and 
an interest charge on that debt of about 
$5 billion, it is of paramount impor- 
tance that public confidence be main- 
tained in the stability of Government 
bond prices. It is emphasized that such 
confidence is especially essential in 
view of the large volume of demand 
obligations in the hands of the public 
and the continuing need for the Treas- 
ury to borrow for refunding new money 
purposes. 


“Boom Times” Comment 


“In spite of these arguments,” Dr. 
O'Leary said, “many impartial students 
of fiscal and monetary policy are now 
laying great stress upon the fact that 
the need, under present policy, for the 
Federal Reserve authorities to support 
the market for Government bonds pre- 
sents a serious dilemma in that it 
causes the Federal Reserve banks to 
become ‘an engine of inflation’ in pe- 
riods of heavy demand for capital funds. 
The broad public interest dictates that 
in periods of steadily rising prices the 
Federal Reserve authorities should be 
free to act to reduce the availability 
of credit. As matters have worked out 


in the post-war period, through their 
support of the Government bond mar- 
ket, the Federal Reserve banks have 


operated to increase the availability of 
loanable funds in boom times when the 
policy should have been to reduce the 
availability of funds. 

“No responsible person 
that the authorities must be concerned 
with the maintenance of orderly condi- 
tions in the Government securities mar- 
ket. On the other hand, the broad pub- 
lic interest would seem to dictate that 
fiscal and monetary policy should be 


would deny 


centered on the preservation of price 
stability and general economic stability. 
A strong argument can be made that if 


the authorities had been less concerned 
in the post-war period with rigidly sup- 
porting the Government securities mar- 
ket and had used monetary powers 
more forcefully to combat inflation the 
general public interest would have been 
better served than was the case. Cer- 
tainly the post-war inflation, which has 
not by any means been solely the re- 
sult of faulty government fiscal and 
monetary policy, has had a seriously ad- 
verse effect upon the purchasing power 
not only of life insurance savings but of 
all forms of savings 

“Interest rates have now moved to 
such low levels that it is doubtful if 
further reductions in periods of reces- 
sion will have any appreciable effect in 
the direction of stimulating private in- 
vestment. It is only slowly that we 
have come to realize that the major 
effect of falling rates has been to 
penalize the broad mass of savers in 
the country, whether their savings are 
in the form of life insurance policies, 


Property Acquisition 
By Leasehold Viewed 


RODGERS’ LIFE COUNSEL TALK 


Many Desirable Sites Would Not Other- 
wise Be Acquired by Companies 
Except by Lease 








Leasehold acquisitions by life insur- 
ance companies as investments for the 
production of income were discussed 
this week before Association of Life 
Insurance Counsel by Churchill Rodgers, 
general counsel, Metropolitan Life. Mr. 
Rodgers said all of the problems that 
are peculiar to the lease-sublease trans- 
action as distinguished from the more 
usual purchase-lease transactions arise 
from the method of original acquisition 
—by ground or underlying lease rather 
than by deed of the fee. In addition to 
the very basic question of the corporate 
power of a life insurance company to 
acquire real property by lease as an in- 
come-producing investment there is at 
the time of acquisition the problem of 
negotiating and drafting the underlying 
lease as well as the sublease in such a 
way as to protect the investor’s interest 
from impairment or forfeiture. The ob- 
ligations of the investors pursuant to 
the underlying lease must be expressed 
so as not to be difficult of performance 
and in such a way that non-performance 
through inadvertence or otherwise will 
not operate to terminate the lease until 


ample notice and opportunity to per- 
form has been afforded. 
Subjects Discussed 
Among other topics in connection 


with the subject of leasehold acquisitions 
Mr. Rodgers discussed underlying mort- 
gages, condemnation, valuation and de- 
preciation, statutory authorization gen- 
erally and statutory authority in New 
York. That the New York enabling 
statute does authorize acquisition by 
lease has been settled by an opinion of 
the New York State Attorney General 
and by regulation of the Superintendent 
of Insurance of New York adopted 
pursuant to the enabling statute and 
pursuant to Section 21 of the New York 
Insurance Law authorizing him to pre- 
scribe regulations, not inconsistent with 
the Insurance Law, interpreting the 
provisions. He gave an extended analy- 
sis of the New York conclusion. 

With the exception of six states, all 
states, the District of Columbia and 
Canada permit or authorize some form 
of acquisition by life insurance com- 
panies of commercial real estate for the 


production of income. Sixteen states 
expressly permit acquisition by lease. 
In eight other states acquisition by 


leasehold is permitted under investment 
provisions expressly permitting the in- 
vestment of a percentage of total assets 
without restriction, and in four states 





savings deposits, pensions, or in any 
other form. Beyond that, falling in- 
terest rates have created serious prob- 
lems for, and in many instances have 
threatened the very existence of, our 
private colleges and universities, our 
charitable institutions, our churches and 
hospitals, and other similar institutions 
which are such an integral part of our 
traditional democratic economy.” 
Interest Rates Should Be Flexible— 
Both Upside and Downside 


Interest rates have an important role 
to play as prices for the various types 
of loanable funds, continued Dr. 
O’Leary. They serve both to balance 
the demand for and the supply of these 
funds, and to allocate them to uses 
where the greatest demand exists in re- 
sponse to consumer desires. If interest 
rates are to continue to play their tra- 
ditional role in the capital markets, and, 
perhaps even more important, if the 
monetary authorities are to have more 
freedom to regulate the supply of bank 
credit in the interest of economic sta- 
bility, it seems clear that we shall have 
to adopt a policy of greater flexibility 
of interest rates on the up-side as well 
as on the down-side. 





JAMES F. MacGRATH, Jr. 


General Agent 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
1 The City of New York 


“Dp. B. L." 


We have a new booklet detail- 
ing the provisions of New York's 
new Disability Benefits Law. 


This booklet is available on 
request. Also available is our 
personal aid in planning for effi- 


cient presentations. 


July I, 1950 is nearer than you 
think 








84 WILLIAM STREET 
New York 7, N.Y. 
HA 2-7865 


Telephone: 





the absence of restrictions apparently 
permits acquisition by lease. Fourteen 
other states and D. of C. though ex- 
pressly authorizing the acquisition of 
“real property” or “real estate” as an 
investment for the production of income 
do not expressly authorize acquisition 
by lease, so that in these jurisdictions 
(with exception of New York where the 
matter may be regarded as settled) 
there may be a question of whether or 
not the authority granted includes by 
implication or otherwise the power to 
acquire by lease. 


His Conclusion 


In his concluding remarks Mr. 
Rodgers said that leasehold acquisitions 
are but a phase of the larger subject 
of income producing real property. The 
ability to acquire such property by lease 
is of importance to insurance companies 
not because that method of acquisition 
offers any special advantages as com- 
pared with a purchase of the fee, but 
rather for the reason that, due to pro- 
visions contained in trust instruments or 
otherwise, many desirable sites are not 
available for acquisition by the com- 
panies otherwise than by lease. 





Reserve Loan Life and 


Southland Life Merger 


The physical merger of the Reserve 
Loan Life, Dallas, into the Southland 
Life, Dallas, has been completed. The 


Southland purchased the capital stock 
of the Reserve some months ago, and 
the Reserve Loan policyholders have 
now been notified that effective Novem- 
ber 30, Southland has assumed all pro- 
visions of their policies. Southland now 
has more than $400,000,000 of insurance 
in force and approximately $90,000,000 


in assets. 





Chicago Ass’n Formus 
The first session of the 1950 Saturday 


morning forums of the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters will be 
held February 4 from 10 am. to 12 


Hal L. Nutt, Northwestern Mu- 
tual, forum chairman, announced. Clar- 
ence E. Smith, CLU, Northwestern Mu- 
tual, Chicago, will speak on “Possibili- 
ties Unlimited.” Robert O. Bickel, CLU, 
National Life, Cedar Rapids, will dis- 
cuss “A Half Century Is My Goal.” 
Mr. Nutt will preside. 


noon, 


blessed event for 
POSTAL representatives! 


NEW 


JUVENILE 
SERIES 


Here's an entire new series with a sales 
appeal that’s tough to match. Teamed 
with it is a unique pre-approach pro- 
motion . . . a pre-selling plan that’s a 
real “‘door-opener”’! 

Postal’s new Juvenile Series is another 
step in the continuing policy of the 
company to place in the hands of its 
representatives the most popular and 
saleable plans in the field. If you would 
like further information_on the Juve- 
nile Series, or any other of Postal’s 
widely diversified plans, write 


Roy A. Foan 


Director of Agencies 


POSTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 





LIFE 
511 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





JOINS EQUITABLE SOCIETY 





Henry McAlpin Schley Appointed Con- 
struction Manager on the 
President’s Staff 


Henry McAlpin Schley, recently re- 
signed as comptroller of Columbia Uni- 
versity, has been appointed to the newly 
created post of construction manager 
on the president’s staff of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society. Mr. Schley’s 
functions will include the coordination 
of the commercial development planned 
by the Equitable for the downtown busi- 
ness district in Pittsburgh’s famous 
Golden Triangle. 

While at Columbia, Mr. Schley had 
over-all supervision of the buildings and 
grounds, including architecture and con- 
struction, maintenance and repair; the 
care of residence halls and dining halls, 
office of purchasing; serving on many 
advisory committees. 





T. Denton Hammond Named 


General Agent in Pasadena 

T. Denton Hammond has been ap- 
pointed general agent in Pasadena, Cal. 
for Lincoln National Life, succeeding 
W. H. Byers who has resigned from 
general agency responsibilities in ordet 
to devote full time to personal produc 
tion as a member of the T. Dentot 
Hammond agency. The agency will 
operate in Los Angeles county. 

Mr. Hammond, who is a graduate of 
the University of California at Los 
Angeles, has been in the life insurance 
business since 1931, 
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A  hthale fo the 
LIFE INSURANCE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 





or 
es! 

The Life Insurance Association of America was a center of interest this week when it staged 
its 43rd annual meeting at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, with an unusually fine attend- 
ance from the 90 member companies. 

In paying tribute to this Association it is in order to say that it has been motivated ever since 
me its inception by this purpose: “To promote the welfare of policyholders and thereby to advance 
~ the cause of life insurance.” To this end the organization has assumed increased responsi- 
wi bilities over the years. The LIAA got off to a good start in 1906 with Grover Cleveland, former 
th President of the United States, as its first chairman and counsel. Consistently since that time 

S 
id _ the LIAA has adhered to high ideals in the conduct of its many-sided activities. Its executive 
Ts staff is doing an outstanding job in keeping abreast of all worthwhile matters which have to do 
with the progressive development of life insurance. 
an 
encies 


The harmonious relationship which exists in the Association is shown by the great number 


L 


of company executives who give generously of their time in serving on LIAA committees and 
Y 





thus share their personal knowledge and experience in the fields involved with the staff mem- 
bers. There are about two dozen such committees, and about 15 sub-committees, and the over- 


all scope of their interest is so complete that it would be difficult to find a life insurance prob- 
Con- 





lem which has not come under their scrutiny. 
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At a time of great economic change it is indeed reassuring that a trade associa- 
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Death of George R. White 


GEORGE R. WHITE 


former secre- 
tary Mutual Life 
from which company he retired in 1946 
after 49 years in its service, 47 of which 
were in actuarial department, died last 
Friday in Germantown. He started as 
an office boy, becoming assistant actu- 
ary in 1907. 

A native Philadelphian and son of 
Commodore George B. White of U. S. 
Navy he was a graduate of Germantown 
Academy and for some years was active 
in athletics. At one period he was cap- 
tain of the Germantown Cricket Club’s 
squash racquets team and played on the 
club’s cricket team in international com- 
petition. In 1948 he was honored by 


R. White, 71, 


Penn 


George 


and actuary, 





An Enormous Hospital 

Isaiah Berlin, an Oxford University 
professor and philosopher who taught 
a year at Harvard as a guest professor, 
has written for the British weekly 
“Time and Tide,” an article telling what 
he learned about the post-war univer- 
sities of the United States and its stu- 
dents, and the country as a whole. One 
paragraph of his article refers to Amer- 
ican handouts by Government and 
states during which he told of “an exist- 
ing, naive, sincere and touching moral- 
ity according to which the primary duty 
of everyone is to help others with no 
inclination of what it is that everyone 
is to help others to be or do.” And 
that philosophy, he adds “has led to a 
view of the world as an enormous hospi- 
tal, of which all men are inmates, with 
the obligation of acting as nurses and 
physicians to one another.” 





Some Prudential Averages 

The average policy of The Prudential 
in 1948 was $760. Average Ordinary 
policy was about $2,300. 

The mortgage loans of the Prudential 
number more than 265,000. More than 
95% are on homes and farms scattered 
through the nation and Canada, aver- 
aging less than $8,000. 





J. A. CHELGREN PROMOTED 


J. Alfred Chelgren will be promoted 
by Mutual Trust Life effective January 
1, from supervisor to the position of 
district manager in St. Peter, Minn. 
Previous to taking the post of super- 
visor in the fall of 1948, Mr. Chelgren 
was an agent with the Paul S. Nelson 
agency at Minneapolis. 





Germantown Academy as “Graduate of 
the Year.” He leaves a widow, a daugh- 
ter and a son, George R., Jr., who is 
with Penn Mutual’s underwriting depart- 
ment. 


Manufacturers Life Names Two in Field Service 





T. HAROLD NEVILLE 


Manufacturers Life of Toronto has 
appointed T. Harold Neville as agency 
superintendent and Norman T. Shep- 
pard as manager of field service depart- 
ment and editor of the “News Letter.” 

Mr. Neville, who joined the company 
in 1931, has been manager of field serv- 
ice and editor of the “News Letter.” He 
will now assist manager of agencies 
A. Kinch. He served in the Royal Cana- 


dian Air Force during the war. 

Mr. Sheppard entered the company 
service in the claims department in 
1928, transferring to field service in 1936. 
Although experienced in all branches of 
field service work, he has been particu- 


NORMAN T. SHEPPARD 


larly concerned with publication of the 
“News Letter” since 1940 and has been 
associate editor since 1946. 


On “Dads’ Ass’n” Board 


Norman H. Nelson, vice president of 
Minnesota Mutual Life, was recently 
elected to the board of directors of the 
“Dads’ Association, University of Min- 
nesota.” 








OSCAR W. KING DIES 
Oscar W. King, 60, district manager of 
the Gulf Life in Tampa, died recently 
of a heart ailment. Mr. King had held 
that post for the past 15 years. He is 
survived by his widow and a daughter. 








General Agent 





The Ch 


Charles V. Cromwell 


Khiiltest Congratulations fo ~ * a as 


On ts Fifticth Anniversary 


a, 


artes a Agency 


Miss M. M. Scherff 
Cashier 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York 
60 East 42nd Street - - - 





Harry Vincent Cohen 


Associate General Agent 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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MUTUAL LIFE CHANGES 


J. C. Sikes Named Memphis Manager; 
J. L. McMillin Leaves Post Janu- 
ary 1 to Resume Field Work 


J. Corliss Sikes, CLU, has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Joseph L. McMillin, 
CLU, as manager of the Memphis 
agency of Mutual Life of New York, 
according to an announcement by Roger 
Hull, vice president and manager of 
agencies. The change is effective on 
January 1, when Mr. McMillin will re- 
sign the post to devote his time to per- 
sonal production. He will specialize in 
estate planning work. 

Mr. Sikes, a training assistant at the 
company’s home office, had been as- 
sistant manager of the Mutual Life’s 
Richmond agency for three years. He 
joined the company in 1938 as a field 
representative of the Savannah agency. 
In 1940 he transferred to Richmond 
where he was advanced to assistant 
manager in 1946. Three years later he 
was appointed to his present post as 
training assistant. Mr. Sikes is a gradu- 
ate of Georgia State College for Men 
and also holds a master’s degree. Prior 
to entering the life insurance field, he 
was a_ school principal and athletic 
coach. 

Mr. McMillin has been with the Mu- 
tual Life since 1933. He was a field 
representative of the Baltimore agency 
from 1933 to 1938, when he became 
manager at Philadelphia. Five years 
later he was appointed manager of the 
Memphis agency. He attended Missis- 
sippi College. 


INDIANA LEADERS CLUB 

B. N. Woodson, executive vice presi- 
dent, State Life of Indiana, will be a 
featured speaker on the program of the 
Indiana Leaders Club annual meeting 
next April. Also featured on the pro- 
gram will be Dalton McAllister, Inter- 
national Champion of the Toastmasters 
Club. He will speak on the value of 
speech to the agent. The meeting also 
plans an open forum discussion of 
agents’ qualification laws with particu- 
lar reference to whether or not the 
Indiana law needs strengthening. Pro- 
gram chairman is R, L. Punsky, Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society, Fort 
Wayne. 

WITH PRUDENTIAL 35 YEARS 

Frank L. Klingbeil, manager of The 
Prudential’s Detroit agency, recently 
completed 35 years of service with the 
company. Mr. Klingbeil joined the com- 
pany’s home office staff in Newark as 
a clerk in 1914. He later joined the field 
organization and in 1916 became dis- 
trict manager at Portland, Me. He 
served in similar positions at Lafayette, 
Ind, and at Cleveland before going to 
Detroit as agency manager in 1931. 


ASSOCIATE REGIONAL MANAGER 

Lewis C. Yount, prominent in Ta- 
coma and Olympia insurance circles, has 
been promoted to associate regional 
manager in The Prudential’s western 
home office in Los Angeles. Prior to 
his promotion, Mr. Yount was assistant 
Manager in the company’s Seattle 
agency in charge of the Tacoma and 
Olympia area. 


APPOINTED BY MUTUAL TRUST 

\lvin D. Frerichs is the newly ap- 
pointed manager of the Davenport, Iowa 
agency of Mutual Trust Life. His terri- 
tory comprises four counties in Iowa 
and three in Illinois. Mr. Frerichs has 
Spent the past three and one-half years 
as an agent in Davenport for Provident 
Mutual. 


PRUDENTIAL FIELD CHANGES 
(he Prudential has announced the 
transter of District Manager Karl W. 
Vestle from the Kansas City No. 1 
Ofice to Davenport, Iowa, and the ap- 
Pointment of Everett S. Nickson as his 
Successor. Mr. Vestle replaces Oscar E. 
Hanson who is on sick leave. 


Our 50th Year 


Meet and Discuss Section 213 

A meeting of companies which have 
general agencies was held in New York 
on Wednesday at which there was dis- 
cussed Section 213 of the New York 
insurance code. 


TO HOLD CHRISTMAS TEA 
The League of Life Insurance Women 
will entertain its members and guests 
at a Christmas tea on Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 20, from 3 to 5 p.m, at the Wom- 

en’s City Club, Hotel New Weston. 


First Things 


UNDERWRITER 7 


Selby Rawlings Becomes 
Agency V. P. Volunteer 


Volunteer State Life of Chattanooga 
has appointed Selby Rawlings agency 
vice president. He is a native Virginian 
and graduate of Duke University. Fol- 
lowing nine years in the field with Jef- 
ferson Standard Life, he joined Reserve 
Loan Life of Dallas, following war 
service with the Air Transport Com- 
mand, where he was superintendent of 
agencies and later vice president and 
director of agencies. 
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N. Y. City Association 
Plans Meeting January 20 


Sara Lewinson, CLU, educational vice 
president of the Life Underwriters As- 
sociation of the City of New York, an- 
nounced that the association will hold 
an educational meeting in January. The 
program will feature. four insurance 
educators including Russell B. Knapp, 
who has been named chairman of the 
meeting. Theme of the meeting will be 
“Sell Something Simple.” The meeting 
will be held at 2:30 p.m. on January 20 
in the Hotel Statler. 


First 


Many good people believe that we 
believe in Term insurance as such. 


We don’t. Nor in any other kind — as 
such. But we do believe all life insurance 
should do its job — should do for a 
man’s family if he dies what he 
will do for them if he lives. 


For many buyers, this inevitably means 
Term insurance — at least to begin 
with. Hence Occidental’s attractive, 
practical Term plans for such buyers. 


x 


occidental life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


of California 
V. H. JENKINS, Senior Vice President 


“We pay agents lifetime renewals —they last as long as you do” 
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Curbs on Investments 
Discussed by Whipple 


TALKS TO O’MAHONEY COMMITT. 
Tells How Investment Avenues Might 
Be Opened for New Sources of 
Profitable and Safe Lines 
Whether removal of existing restric- 
tions on qualified investments for life 
insurance companies would alter the 
proportions for holdings of his com- 
pany’s present portfolio was discussed 
by Oliver M. Whipple, financial vice 
president, Mutual Life of New York, 
appearing before the O’Mahoney com- 
mittee hearing testimony on_ invest- 

ments in Washington last week. 


Mr. Whipple told of the trends of 
investments by life insurance compa- 
nies over the years. He said that within 


the limits prescribed by law the search 
for new investment outlets by life com- 

generally is never ending. It is 
interesting to note, he continued, that 
the trend appears definitely away from 
and classical approach in- 


panies 


the historical 
volving the pledge of physical security, 
and more and more it is towards a re- 
ance upon stability of earning power 

a measure of acceptable investment 
quality For example, the use of the 
unsecured debenture in the industrial 
field as compared to the corporate 
mortgage has substantially increased 
over the past 20 years so that, as at 
he end of 1948, out of a total invest- 
ment of $393 million by Mutual Life in 
ndustrial obligations only $84,000,000, 

21.4%, were secured by mortgage. 

Preferred Stocks 
Preferred stocks afford even more 


evidence of 


upon 


towards the reli- 
earning power as 
a satisfactory for investment. 
They were a brand new type of security 

permissible in 1928. Again a cau- 
tious beginning was made and Mutual’s 
holdings of preferred stocks at the end 
of 1928 amounted to $9,281,000 and con- 
sisted of 20 individual Preferred 
were increased over the 
years and despite the relatively 


the trend 
ance stability of 


basis 


made 


issues. 


stock holdings 


ensuing 

temporary impact of the forces of de- 
pression on market values in the middle 
1930's. Mutual’s experience indicated 
that from the point of view of con- 
tinuity of income and ultimate preserva- 
tion of value further expansion of this 


medium of investment was desirable. As 


result, preferred stock holdings as of 
December 31, 1948 amounted to $35,- 
624,000 and consisted of 120 issues. 
Another and more recent develop- 
ment along these same lines is the ac- 
quisition of real estate tor investment 
purposes made possible by the amend- 
ment to the insurance law of the state 
of New York, as far as the Mutual is 
concerned, in 1946. This form of in- 
vestment involves the outright purchase 
real estate with all the incidences 
ownership. 


Changing Character of Investments 


‘Through a process of gradual evolu- 
tion therefore the character of the Mu- 
tual’s investments has changed de- 
cidedly over recent years with the trend 
indicating a shift in emphasis from 
brick and mortar security to demon- 
strated stability of earning power as a 


measure of investment desirability,” said 
Mr. Whipple. “In view of such a trend, 
it seems logical to suppose that if re- 
Sstrictions of all kinds were removed 
(and I certainly do not advocate such 
drastic action) a somewhat more. ac- 
celerated movement in that direction 
would take place. Certainly, some types 
of investments not now permitted to us 
would be made. For example, we would 
undoubtedly increase our lending to the 
farmer, now limited by law to not more 
than 66 2/3% of a fair value of land 
and buildings, to include as a basis for 
security, the farmer's livestock and 
equiy pment, thereby financing his entire 
sands in one package on a relatively 
long-term basis. Also we would un- 


In New Equitable Post 


Henry McAlpin Schley, until recently 
controller of Columbia University, has 
been appointed to the new post of con- 
struction manager of Equitable Life 
Assurance Society. 





doubtedly expand our lending to indi- 
viduals and partnerships now prohibited 


by law. This would be particularly true 
in the oil and gas production field where 
the tax laws sometimes make it inad- 


visable for an individual or partnership 


to incorporate for the purpose of fi- 
nancing their needs. Certainly we would 
attack more vigorously the develop- 


ment of some techniques whereby we 
might participate safely, and to a lim- 
ited extent, in equities of various kinds. 
Suggests Cautions, Continues Study 
“From the record of the past it seems 
clear that if all or some of the present 
restrictions on investment were removed 
Mutual would explore all avenues of in- 
vestinent that might thereby be opened 
and would undoubtedly find new sources 


of profit table and safe investment. I 
should insert a yeaa of caution, how- 
ever, that any changes in the restric- 
tions governing life insurance invest- 
ment should be approached with the 
most extreme care and that there would 
be dangers to the stability of the econ- 


ill-informed invest- 


omy in unrestricted, 

ment which I believe would outweigh 
any advantages which otherwise might 
be gained. The best progress can be 
made in my opinion by a continuous 
and cautious, but constructive, study to 


the removal of restrictions in 
and to a degree that permits 
experimentation in new 
While this has 
the several State 
the growth of 
and the need 


encourage 
a manner 
a reasonable 
forms of investment. 
been the tendency of 
Insurance Departments, 
institutional investment 
for a constant and free flow of funds 
into investment channels indicates that 
this tendency should be developed into 
a consistent policy.” 


é Participating ; Life and 


general agent, 


Belknap, Schmidt Made Vice 


Presidents of Continental 
Raymond H. Belknap, who . joined 
Continental Assurance of Chicago last 
summer as executive assistant, has been 
elected vice president of the company 
with important administrative duties 
working in close cooperation with Vice 
President Howard C. Reeder. Mr. Bel- 
knap was formerly director of agencies 
for Occidental of California. 

Ellis P. Schmidt was elected a vice 
president of both Continental Assurance 
and Continental Casualty. He had been 
resident vice president on the Pacific 
Coast and will have executive supervi- 
sion of all the companies’ operations in 
California, 


O. J. Arnold Memorial 


Members of the Arnold Basswood 
Club—a group of more than 100 mem- 
bers of Northwestern National’s field 
force who attended the annual fishing 
parties given for many years by O. J. 
Arnold—are planning a 





permanent 
memorial in honor of their late presi- 
dent and board chairman. A committee 
consisting of W. G. Preston, Great 
Falls, Montana; D. W. Ashely, Fort 
Worth; H. J. Wulfsberg, Long Beach, 
Cal., is acting on plans approved last 
summer at the 16th annual meeting of 
the club at Basswood Lake on the 
Minnesota-Ontario border. 

The memorial will be in the form of a 
bronze tablet. Dedication ceremonies 
will be held in connection with the 17th 
annual ABC party next August at which 
time about 25 agents and agency heads 
will be guests of NwNL’s president 
R. G. Stagg. 





ROUND TABLE DISCUSSION 

The Buffalo Life Managers Associa- 
tion will hold a round table discussion 
on agency management on December 20. 
Topic of discussion will be selection. 
Discussion will be led by Peter T. Allen, 
Northwestern Mutual. 





MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 





Prudential Will Have 
Canadian Head Office 


ROBT. M. GREEN TO BE ITS HEAD 





Will 
Career of 


Headquarters in Toronto; 
Opened Next Fall; 
Mr. Green 


Be 


The Prudential announces that it will 
establish a Canadian head office which 
will handle all phases of the company’s 


business within the Dominion, subject 
to general company policies. The new 
headquarters will be in the Bank of 





Stechbardt Studios 
ROBERT M. GREEN 


Nova Scotia Building now under con- 
struction in Toronto and occupancy will 
be about November 1, 1950. 

Head of Canadian operations will be 
Robert M. Green, a vice president of 
Prudential since 1938, of Canadian 
descent and deeply attached to Canada. 
A Princeton man, he was an executive 
of Proctor & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, 
before becoming treasurer of Union 
Central Life in 1928. He joined Pruden- 
tial #s assistant secretary in 1932 and 
advanced to vice president in the fol- 
lowing five years. 

President Shanks said: “We foresee 
for Canada a great future characterized 
by developments that will dwarf any- 
thing she has known. Mr. Green will 
bring to his new post a wealth of ex- 
perience in the insurance field.” 

The Prudential has a billion dollars 
of insurance protection in Canada on 
some 1,000,000 residents. It has heavily 
invested in Canada, current invest- 
ments there exceeding $356 million. 





Great-West Life Appoints 
T. A. Repp Group Supervisor 


Thomas A. Repp has_been appointed 
Group_ supervisor by Great-West Life 
for Southern Illinois and Eastern 
Missouri. 

Mr. Repp joined the company in 1944 
as Group representative at Chicago, his 
native city. In 1947 he was promoted 
agency assistant at the home and the 
following year was named supervisor 
of Group sales. He will make his head- 
quarters in St. Louis. 





SYRACUSE MANAGERS ELECT 

Harry G. Remington was elected pres- 
ident of the General Agents and Man- 
agers Association of Syracuse at a re- 
cent meeting. Other officers are Fred- 
erick Wright, vice president; Douglass 
N. Ellis, treasurer; James H. Summers, 
secretary, and William V. Haggerty, 
member of the executive com-nittee. 
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LIFE UNDERWRITERS: 
PREFERRED AGENCY 
OPPORTUNITIES IN TEXAS 


You are invited to discuss your future with the management of an established 
Texas Company which is now expanding its Life Department. Many excellent 
connections are now open. Unusual plan of compensation for producers 
of quality business. 


AGENTS Liberal commissions on all plans of insurance with sub- 
stantial cash bonuses payable in first year and for persistency. Modernized 
sales aids and the fullest cooperation to help you earn a record income. 


SPECIAL AGENTS lf you are managerial material, but hesi- 


tate to change from production to supervision, our special agents contract 
will help you change gradually and without any gamble on your part. 


MANAGERS For men of proven ability and experience we have 
openings in several sections of Texas on liberal salary and extra compensa- 
tion contracts. Exceptional opportunities for that rare combination of 


ability and ambition. 


Write 
GEORGE A. MARTIN, JR. H. RAYMOND STRONG 
Field Agency Director Vice President 


COMBINE -AMERICAN 







Insurance ZF Company 
\izavice ) ee are 


DALLAS 


COMPLETELY MODERN POLICIES - PREFERRED RISK 
MORTGAGE REDEMPTION - RETIREMENT INCOME 
FAMILY GROUP LIFE AND HOSPITALIZATION 
FRANCHISE AND GROUP HOSPITALIZATION 

JUVENILE - TERM - ENDOWMENT 



















[HE Combined Group operates in 45 states and the 


District of Columbia. It enjoys an enviable reputation among 


agents, brokers and policyholders for the excellence of its cover- 
age and cheerful promptness in the payment of its claims. 














ACCIDENT — HEALTH — HOSPITALIZATION 
AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 
IN PREFERRED TERRITORIES 


Employ the COMBINED success formula . . . SELLA 
NECESSITY THAT IS LOW IN COST... AND REPEATS. 
You owe it to yourself to represent a strong, well-managed 
company with an enviable claim record when you establish 
your own agency. Select one that offers the best accident, 
sickness and hospital expense protection at the lowest 
possible cost. A few exceptionally fine territories are avail- 
able. Write today for information about the Combined 


Visual Aid Kit, a most amazing sales stimulator. 


DON COMPTON JACK OLSON 
Vice President Mgr., Disability Department 


~ SS 


mes a= 


Home Office, 5316 SHERIDAN ROAD, CHICAGO 40, ILL. 
W. Clement Stone, President 
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80,000,000 Persons in U. S. Covered 


Bruce E. Shepherd Tells LIAA Their Total Legal Reserve 


Life Insurance Protection Is About $213,400,000,000 


Most impressive figures showing con- 


tinual, satisfactory growth of life in- 
surance during the past year were given 
to the annual meeting of Life Insurance 
Association of America meeting at 


Waldorf-Astoria, New York, this week. 


There is now more life insurance in 
force on more United States lives than 
ever before while funds flowing back to 
policyholders and beneficiaries through- 
the nation in form of policy benefits 


annual volume greater 
enjoye d 


ave attained an 
previously 


Life Insurance in Force 


/ 


By the 1949 year end, approximately 
80,000,000 persons in the United States 
vill enjoy a total protection of about 
$213,400,000,000, said Mr. Shepherd. 
That's a net gain for the year of more 
than $12,100,000,000, or 6.0%, resulting 
from the total new purchases of $23,- 
200,000,000 plus dividend additions and 
nsurance revived increased, minus 
the amount e terminated by 
death, mat surrende expiry and 
iI IOUS ( \ Of the total lite 
insurance in force at the year end, 
about 66% or approximately $140,100,- 
000,000 will represent Ordinary cover- 

e: about 15% or $31,600,000,000, Indus- 
I is ( ce, 1 about 19% or $41, 
7F0VO 000.000, CGiroup coverage 


New Life Insurance Purchases 


According to current estimates, new 
life insurance | es purchased in 1949 
by United State residents from legal 
reserve life insurance companies of this 
country and Canada will total about 
$23,200,000,000, exclusive of revivals, in- 
creases and dividend additions, roughly 
about the same volume as in 1948 and 
n 1947, This triennial volume of over 


new life insurance ex- 
10% such purchases during any 


$69, 000,000,000) of 


ceeds by 


previous three-year period. 

The three classes of business—Ordi- 
nary, Industrial and Group—have all 
ollowed different trends, however, in 
the 1947-1949 period. Ordinary insur- 
ince last vear receded slightly from the 
1947 peak of $15,457,000,000 to $15,346, 
000,000. The 1949 new Ordinary total 
will be close to but probably just below 
the 1948 level. It is presently estimated 
at $15,300,000,000 or 3/10 of 1% below 
1948. New Industrial insurance last vear 
also showed a slight recession from the 
1947 level but this vear it 1s expected 
to overtop the 1947 peak by about 2%, 
reaching an estimated volume of #$,- 
600,000,000. This will be about 3.3% 
above the 1948 amount. New Group in- 
surance, which showed the most pro- 
nounced trend of the three classes in 
1948, with a gain over 1947 of about 
10%, 1s expected to come close to at- 
taining the same outstandingly high 
level this) vear Present estimates set 


the 1949 new Group purchases at $3,- 
300,000,000 16% under the 1948 vol- 
ume of $3,355,000,000 


Policy Benefits 








olicyholders and beneficiaries in the 
United States during 1949 have re 
ceived payments or credits under life 
insurance policies in legal reserve com- 
panies which will total $3,500,000,000° by 


Approximately 43%, or 
these benefits represent 
including 

to beneficiaries of 


end 
$1,490,000,000, of 
payments, 


the vear 
’ 1 ales 
death claim acci- 
1 _ ] att 
tai death benefits, 


HEAR WOODSON TODAY 


The Detroit Underwriters 





\sso 


Life 


ciation is holding a breakfast today in 
the grand ballroom of Book-Cadillac 
Hotel. The speaker will be Benjamin N 
Woodson, executive vice president, 


State Life 





6 are 


BRUCE E. SHEPHERD 

policyholders while the re- 
maining 57%, or $2,010,000,000, comprise 
matured endowments, disability pay- 
ments, annuities, surrender values and 
policy dividends, paid to living policy- 
holders. In addition, benefits of about 
$400,000,000 were received under acci- 
dent and health contracts. All types of 
payments increased over last year and 


deceased 


all, except surrender values and dis- 
ability benefits, are at all-time peak 
levels 





HAUGHTON BELL’S TALK 





Discusses Directly Negotiated Loans 
Before Association of Life 
Insurance Counsel 


Haughton Bell, assistant general 
counsel, Mutual Life of New York, ap- 
pearing before Association of Life In- 
surance Counsel this week took issue 
with the critics of directly negotiated 
loans by institutional investors on three 
major counts: 

He pointed out that such loans pro- 
vided only a small part of the total 
capital used by corporations and saw 
little likelihood that they will displace 
public offerings. 

In their lending operations he de- 
clared that life insurance firms are in- 
terested only in making “prudent” loans 
of “other people’s money,” and _ they 
have no predisposition to interfere in 
the management of borrowing firms. 
Moreover, he maintained that in any 
corporate financing the borrower rather 
than the lender is the “moving party,” 
and in a position “to chose the course 
it will follow to get the money it 
needs.” The supply of funds is now 
such that there is keen competition on 
the part of lenders to serve borrowers’ 
needs. 





Pan-American Names Two 


For Dothan, Ala., Area 
Pan-American Life has appointed 
Otis E. Byrd general agent at Dothan, 
Ala., and surrounding territory with J. 
Harvey Etheridge as associate general 
agent. Native of Alabama, Mr. Byrd 
had been for the past five years 
superintendent for a large southern 
company. Mr. Etheridge was likewise 
superintendent for the same southern 
company. He is well known in the 
Dothan area where he has his own radio 
program and is an entertainer. 











Announcing our 


e Lifetime Accident 





NEW DELUXE SERIES OF 
ACCIDENT and SICKNESS POLICIES 


Everything to fit your client's needs— 


@ Sickness—full non-confining available 
Hospital and Surgical 

Accident Medical Expense 

2-year Incontestable Clause 

Many other liberal sales aids 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY-—Establish and Build a Direct 


Accident, Health and Hospitalization Insurance Agency 
Operating in the Heart of the Middle West 


ONE OF AMERICA'S MOST PROGRESSIVE LIFE, 
ACCIDENT AND HEALTH INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 


WISCONSIN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


SAFE, SECURE SERVICE SINCE 1908 




















U. S. Legal Reserve Cos, 
Assets, $59.3 Billion 


YEAR’S GROWTH, $3.8 BILLION 








and Mortgage Holdings a Factor; 


Nature of Increase; Utilities, Factor; El 
New Investments, Interest Rates 





The admitted assets of all United 
States legal reserve life insurance com. 
panies will approximate $59.3 billion by 
end of 1949, Dr. James J. O'Leary tol 
annual meeting of Life Insurance Asso. 
ciation of America this week. The fig. 
ure was $55.5 billion at end of 1948, 
the increase is about $3.8 billion during 
the year. Reflecting the heavy volume 
of capital formation in the private sec. 
tors of our national economy during the 
past three years, public utility bond 
holdings rose from 11.6% of assets a 
end of 1946 to about 16.5% of assets a 
close of 1949. Industrial and miscel- 
laneous bonds, mainly industrials, in. 
creased from 6.9% to 14.9% in the same 
period; and mortgage holdings rose 
from 14.8% to 21.7%. At the same time, 
holdings of U bonds 





U. S. Government 
declined from 44.9% to 25.6% of assets 


New Investments and Interest Rates 


Gross acquisitions of new investments 
by U. S. legal reserve life companies to- 
taled $6.6 billion during the first nine 
months of 1949 as compared with $82 
billion during the same period of las 
year. The acquisition of public utility 
bonds declined $304 millions, of railroad 
bonds $96 million and of industrial and 
miscellaneous bonds $108 million. 

Dr. O’Leary showed a table giving 
some data about 49 companies whic! 
represent 89.1% of the admitted assets 
of all U. S. legal reserve life insurance 
companies at the end of 1948. On. 
combined basis for the 49 companies 
were displayed their net investment 
earnings, mean ledger assets (adjusted), 
and the ratio of earnings to assets. The 
table disclosed that the ratio declined 
virtually without interruption _ fron 
5.03% in 1930 to 2.87% in 1947, a fall of 
43%. To some extent this decline was 
due to the increasing proportion 0! 
low-yielding U. Government obliga- 
tions held by the companies, but pr- 
mary responsibility must be placed, sai( 
Dr. O’Leary, upon the prolonged decline 
in the ‘general level of interest rates 
throughout the 1930’s and the earl 
1940’s. The moderate rise in the ati 
in 1948 growing out of the increase it 
interest rates last year in response t 
the enormous demand for capital funds 
from the private sectors of the econ- 
omy, is an encouraging sign, but de- 
velopments in the capital market thi 
year give little hope for a further rise 
in the rate of investment earning: 
For life insurance policyholders the fall- 
ing rate of life insurance investment 
earnings has meant reduced dividend: 
on their policies and higher premium 
rates on contracts purchased in recent 
years. 





Honor V. W. Edmondson 


The field force of Manhattan Lite 
turned in a total of $6,702,800 of sub- 
mitted business during November 
Edmonston Month, honoring Vic 
President Vincent W. Edmondson. | 
exceeded the quota by 12%. 





Daughter to J. R. Bixbys 


Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Reynolds Bixb: 
of Kansas City announce the birth © 
a daughter, Kathryn Ann, on Novembe! 
28. Mr. Bixby is the son of W. ! 
3ixby, president of Kansas City Lit 
and is connected with the company. 





L. P. HOSKINS APPOINTMENT 

Leonard P. Hoskins has been place? 
in charge of The Prudential’s agenc! 
activities in San Jose and vicinity, " 
has been announced by Clifford Hender 
son, CLU, San Francisco agency mat 
ager. 
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Sipe Cosualty Bonding Fine y J nsurvance 


AINA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY IN) AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 
AINA CASUALTY & SURETY COMPANY STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 
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Equity Capital Views 
Of Robert B. Patrick 


GIVES REASONS FOR SHORTAGE 


Market Conditions, Credit Problems, 
Debt Financing, “Untried Industries” 
Seen as Some Factors 
The disparity between the proportion 

capital raised through stock financing 
business and industry today as com- 
1 th former years can be attrib- 





1) red 
ie: *,¢ 
uted more to stock market conditions 
and management decisions than to any 
shortage of equity capital, Robert B. 
Patrick, financial vice president, Bank- 
ers Life Co., told the investment sub- 
ittee of the Joint Committee on 
economic Report. 
Mr Patric gave these as the three 
Lj factors involved in the asserted 
tage of equity funds: 
I periodi reluctance of the market to 
| offerings except at a substantial 
The facts are that the only oppo 
f re | il amounts of 
for new 1 itried industries 
ongly g stock market. 
t cost of acquiring 
| nst debt f- 
5 ed by a company, as 
of dilution of management’s 
pri 
( posed ively new and 
differ nanagement 
t he f t bearing on 
enter] will pr r or fail. 
The question of cost between alter- 
] financing, Mr. Patrick 
nmittee, is an important con- 
ration in this whole question, along 
the fact that bond interest is de- 
le f income tax purposes while 
are not. He cited an actual 
a public utility company which 
ecently raised $10,000,000 through the 
le f bond In reaching its decision 
the method of financing, Mr. Patrick 
d 


the management undoubtedly con- 

‘t that it could raise the 
ey through bonds at an annual cost 
| ompany ot $275,000, or 3.57% of 


ome before income taxes, whereas 


dere tne Tac 






n stock financing would have 
( ented a ¢ of $1,018,000 on an 
( basis, or 13.22% of income be- 

e taxes 
\bout so-called private placements, 
Mr. Patrick said his company’s experi- 
( ed that approximately two- 
{ all such placements were 


1 by intermediaries and the bal- 

by the borrowers. However, with 

utility companies, he said 

than 80% of private place- 

ere initiated by intermediaries 

ed with about 50% for securities 
| companies. 

the Government 

investment ex- 

of economic 


tion that 

ti Stream ot 
litures in the interests 
ly . 1 ] 


lds great dangers for our 

enterprise system,” he declared. 

n place the nation’s economic 

e complete in the hands of the 

( Vi ent by giving it this control, he 

oncerted effort by business 

and Government to bring about. sta- 

bil tv, a reasonable rate of growth, and 

employmen \ stable Government 

lget would be a vital factor in attain- 

thi obj ctive, he stated. 

exploring the subject of Government 

( nd fiscal policies and their 

effect on the economy and the nation’s 
re progress, Mr. Patrick stated: 

“In periods of high national income 


nd high employment, such as the pres- 
he stable budget would be limited 
what must be done, such as expendi- 
tures tor military security, carrying 
irges on the debt, and other obliga- 
tions. Under a stable budget new pro- 
ams in the field of housing, resource 
velopment, agriculture, and so on 
would not be undertaken during periods 
inflation. Furthermore, programs of 
his kind would not be undertaken at 
time without a most careful study 


their long-run costs and effects on 
private incentive and the efficiency of 
management and labor. 

“A stable budget and stable tax rates 





D. E. Scoll Special Counsel 
Of O’Mahoney Committee 


David E. Scoll, special counsel of the 
Joint Committee for Investment Study 
(O’Mahoney committee) is also a mem- 
ber of the legal firm of Scoll & Long- 
scope of 25 Broadway, New York. He 
is a graduate of Harvard College and 
of Harvard Law School. 

Mr. Scoll’s Government experience 
has included work with RFC, U. S. 
Maritime Commission and Warshipping 
Administration during the war. His 
home is in Chappaguay, N. Y 





set to incur surpluses in prosperity to 
offset deficits in depression might fa- 
vorably influence buiness expectations 
by creating stability in two vitally im- 
portant fields, budget and tax policy,” 
he said. “I believe that long range plan- 
ning can be more effectively carried out 
in the government and private sectors 
under a stable budget and stable tax 
rates than under the present system of 
unpredictable budgets and deficits. In 
such a climate the combined efforts of 
business, financial institutions, and 
Government could take a step forward 
to achieve over-all stability and high 
employment.” 


N. Y. CITY ASS’N MEETS 


Harry Phillips, 3rd, D. S. Busch and 
Henry F. Silver Speakers at 
Educational Meeting 


The December educational meeting 
of the Life Underwriters Association of 
the City of New York was held recently 
at the Engineering Societies Building, 
New York. The affair attracted over 
500 persons and featured three speakers, 
Harry Phillips, 3rd, Daniel S. Busch, 


CLU, and Henry F. Silver, CLU. 
Mr. Silver is an agent with the Ein- 


stein & Salinger agency, Mutual Bene- 
fit. He attended Columbia and the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. He entered the 


business in 1938 and is one of the leading 
producers of his agency. Since 1945 he 
has consistently produced a half million 
or better. 

Mr. Busch is an agent for the Law- 
rence E. Simon agency, Massachusetts 
Mutual. He began his insurance career 
in Detroit in 1941. In 1942 he entered 
the armed forces, remaining until 1946. 
In March of that year he joined the 
Simon agency. He attended the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

Mr. Phillips is an agent with the 
Engelsman-Phillips agency, Penn Mu- 


Mass. Investors Trust 

The December issue of Fortune has 
an article describing the unusual Massa- 
chusetts Investors Trust which is an 
open-end fund. This MIT has its offices 
on the 25th floor of the new John Han- 
cock building. One of the members of 
the advisory board of Massachusetts 
Investors Trust is Paul F. Clark, presi- 
dent, John Hancock. Another member 
is Charles Francis Adams, a director of 
John Hancock and many other institu- 
tions. 





tual. He joined this agency in June, 
1948 and won the President’s Cup for 
performance in his first year, competing 
with all men starting with his company 
in June of that year. He is a graduate 
of Harvard and has successfully com- 
pleted three parts of the CLU exami- 
nation. 

Lambert M. Huppeler, CLU, manager, 
New England Mutual, was chairman of 
the meeting. The program was opened 
by Benjamin D. Salinger, general agent, 
Mutual Benefit, immediate past president 
of the association. 

Harry C. Ard, Connecticut General, is 
president of the association. 
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THREE HARVESTS from the same field 
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—at the same time! 


Like growing corn, pumpkins, and beans in the 
same soil — Provident Producers sell the three 
types of personal protection at the same time 
—to the same prospects! 


LIFE INSURANCE®* . . All modern forms 
of Guaranteed Rate Ordinary from birth to 
age 65. Substandard, Annuities, and T & P 
Disability Income ($10 monthly per $1,000) 
combined with wide choice of Life plans. 


A. and H. INSURANCE*. . Every form of 
Accident and Sickness coverage — including 
Franchise plans for five or more employees. 
Non-Cancellable Disability policies. Month- 
ly Premium plans. Special Risk coverages. 


HOSPITAL INSURANCE®* . . Issued on 
Individual, Family Group (ages 3 months 
to 80 years) and Franchise plans. Hospital 
Room and Board, Miscellaneous Hospital 
Extras, Surgeon’s Fees and Medical Care. 


* All written on Group Plans (minimum of 25 employees) 
and on special forms designed for Railroad Employees. 


IDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA 
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Jelfevacn Standard 
Mortgages Explained 


MANY FOR SMALL AMOUNTS 





Joseph M. Bryan Also Tells How Its 
Industrial Bond Holdings Help 
Small Business 





Testifying before the O’Mahoney com- 
mittee on investment research in Wash- 
ineton last week Joseph M. Bryan, first 
vice president, Jefferson Standard, said 
the mortgage loans made by his com- 
pany, amounted at end of last year to 
$101 million, or 46% of the company ’s 
ad nitted assets. Approximately 84% of 
the company’s mortgage loans were in 
or ginal amounts of less than $15,000— 
or 33% of the total amounts of 
mortgages made. 

Mr. Bryan said that over half the 
number of mortgage loans made to com- 
me — business and industrial borrow- 
ers, (loans which are a characteristic 
way of making money available to small 
business,) were for original amounts of 
under $35,000. In the home mortgage 
field, he said that 97% of the number 
of single family residential mortgage 
loans were in original amounts of less 
than $15,000. For multi- family residential 
mortgage loans, 66% of the number were 
for original amounts under $15,000, while 
the proportion of the number of such 
loans in the company’s farm mortgages 
was over 78%. 


Private Placements 


Stating that the large majority of the 
industrial bonds owned by the com- 
pany had been privately placed, Mr. 
Bryan continued: 

‘The majority of our private place- 
ments have been relatively small busi- 
nesses as, during the period from 1936 
through 1948, 80% of the number and 
43% of the total amount of private 
placements were of original amounts of 
$500,000 and under. This is further estab- 
lished by the fact that 42% of the 
borrowers, whose loans were outstand- 
ing at the end of 1948, had assets of 
less than $1,000,000 and about 63% had 
assets of less than $3,000,000. 

“During the period from 1936 through 
1948, Jefferson Standard made 138 pri- 
vate placements which totaled $60,800,- 
000. The largest loan made was $4,000,- 
000 while the smallest was $25,000. The 
average size of the private placements 
was $357,424. 

“We have never considered limiting 
our investments to any particular seg- 
ment by prudence alone. We feel over 
the years the record has been a good 
one.” 





Prudential Appointments 

Donald C. Hulmes, with Prudential’s 
mortgage loan operations since 1921 
and for past 15 years head of its Chi- 
cago regional office, has succeeded 
George W. Palmer as New York office 
regional manager. Mr. Palmer has been 
assigned to the home office. 

Jesse E. Johnson, assistant manager 

Dallas, has been made regional man- 
ager succeeding Mr. Hulmes. Robert 
F. Inlow, assistant manager Houston 
loan office, has been made production 
manager of the Dallas region. 

Harvey B. Pruett has been made 
supervising appraiser in charge of oper- 
ations in Houston. Isaac C. Corns has 
been made San Antonio resident man- 
ager and Robert Epgrave, Jr., has been 
made New Orleans resident manager. 
Edward T. Carmichael has been made 
Miami supervising appraiser. 





MONTREAL MANAGERS ELECT 
A. G. Brewer, Montreal branch mana- 
ger for the Travelers, has been elected 
president of the Life Insurance Mana- 
vers Association of Montreal. First vice 
president is Fernand de Haerne; second 
vice president, M. Arnovitz; secretary- 
treasurer, R. L. Connor; directors, D. 
\. MacDonald, A. J. Marling, Paul 
Guertin, J. B, Sparling, J. G. Gauthier, 
M. L. Nadeau and Edmond Sarrasin. 


James J. McKinley Dead 


James J. McKinley, 59, assistant secre- 
tary of Aetna Life, died December 2 at 
his home in W ethersfield, Conn. A 
native of Middletown, Mr. McKinley 
joined the Aetna 40 years ago. In 1926, 
he was appointed supervisor of the re- 
newal division and later was also given 
supervision over the policy dividend, 
transcribing and policy loan divisions. 
He was named assistant secretary of the 
life department in 1939. 

Mr. McKinley was past commander 
of Robert E. Collins Post, American 
Legion, and a member of the Wethers- 
field Town Plan Commission, the Elks, 
the Wethersfield Country Club and the 
South Congregational Church of Hart- 
ford. 





CLAIM DIVISION MANAGER 

J. Turner Henley, assistant secretary 
of the Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, 
has been named manager of the com- 
pany’s claim division. He succeeds Reg- 
inald Reith, assistant vice president, who 
retired recently after a half-century of 
service as a member of the home office 
force of the company. Mr. Henley, who 
joined the company in 1931, formerly 
served as assistant manager of the claim 
division. 


Loyal Service Club of 


Lincoln National Meets 

At the organizational meeting of the 
Loyal Service Club of the Lincoln Na- 
tional Life, held recently in the com- 
pany dining room, a constitution was 
adopted and a full slate of officers was 
elected. J. J. Klingenberger, assistant 
vice president of the company, was 
named president. F. S. Rouzer, former 
purchasing agent was elected vice presi- 


dent and Beatrice Burlage, assistant 
treasurer, was named _ secretary-treas- 
urer. 


The Loyal Service Club is an organi- 
zation of active and retired home office 
and branch office employes who have 
completed 25 or more years of active 
service with the company. 





Larger Valuations Staff 

At Galveston the Insurance Commis- 
sioners approved a budget of $111,205 
for enlarged headquarters staff of the 
committee on valuations, with approxi- 
mately 85% of the amount to be paid by 
life companies domiciled in Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York 
and Pennsylvania. Other states were 
urged to enact legislation that will per- 
mit their participation. 


N. Y. Life Managerial 
Changes in Midwest Area 


The recent interchange of three mana- 
gers of Midwest branch office of the 
New York Life has been announced by 
Dudley Dowell, vice president of the 
company. Carl W. Ledgerwood has 
been transferred from the Nebraska 
branch office to the Des Moines branch, 
Henry Leivestad, CLU, formerly at Des 
Moines, is now manager of the Minne- 
apolis branch office, and Raymond J. 
Gilbreath, formerly at Minneapolis, is 
now manager of the Nebraska branch 
office in Omaha. 





WHITE & WILSON EXPANDING 





The insurance firm of White & Wil- 
son Ine.. NBC Building, Cleveland, will 
expand its operations and move into 
larger quarters in the same building. 


Alfred I. Merritt, formerly associated 
with the John Hancock and Travel lers, 
has joined the Cleveland agency as vice 


president in charge of Group insurance, 
and retirement 


pension plans. 

Operated for the past 25 years by 
Frank A. White, Griswold Wilson and 
Thomas L. Terrell, White & Wilson 


hereafter will be known as White-Wil- 


son-Merritt Inc. 











Age Premium 
aes ae ee 
20 $16.19 
25 18.60 
30 21.61 
35 25.38 
40 30.18 
45 36.36 
50 44.45 
55 55.19 


of period indicated. 


Cabanas 
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Gikie: Dmoneht Qiatinanil Atak 
a ae a ae 
9s. Botton Than. Ever. Bofone With 
New 1950 Dividend. Scale 


For Each $1000 Sum Insured 





Average Premium Less Dividend* 





10 Yrs. 20 Yrs. 
—A— —. 
$13.20 $12.23 

14.92 13.88 
17.19 16.07 
20.17 18.95 
23.92 22.58 
28.93 27.42 
35.65 34.01 
44.75 43.07 


* These dividends are based on the 1950 scale. They are not guaranteed, but illustrate 
the results if the present scale of dividends is continued. 


** Average cost per year: Premiums less dividends less cash values if surrendered at end 


***These minus figures represent average amount per year by which cash value exceeds 
premiums less dividends. 


HARRY GARDINER 


GENERAL AGENT 


Two Twenty Five Broadway 
New York 7, N. Y. 


10 Yrs. 20 Yrs. 

—A.._- —_—A.__- 

$ 2.76 -.40*** 
2.70 “a 
2.92 aa" 
3.57 Al 
4.73 1.76 
6.85 4.23 
10.44 8.42 
16.20 15.13 


Average Ledger Cost** 
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Call Urges Campaign Against 


Unsound Economic Trends 


Policyholders Stake in Sound Economics Calls for Drive 


Against 


“Collectivist” Threats That Are Impairing 


the Country’s Social Structure 


In a strong condemnation of govern- 
ment policy that is depreciating the 
alue of the money that policyholders 
will receive for their sacrifices in main- 
taining their life insurance protection, 
Asa V. Call, president of Life Insur- 
ance Association of America and presi- 
dent of Pacific Mutual Life, urged the 
annual meeting of the Association at 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, on Thurs- 
day, to undertake a broad educational 
caimpaign to inform the public of the 
collectivist threats to sound economics. 
“Since we do not know what benefits 


will someday buy, 
responsibilities in 


Insurance 
define our 


today’s life 
we cannot 


terms of houses, or butter, or clothing, 
or educational opportunities, or personal 
services,” said Mr. Call. “We can only 
define them in money. The fact that we 
must define those obligations in terms 
of dollars, however raises questions to- 
day which were not asked when the 
policies were sold. 

“In those days a dollar had a reason- 
ably fixed value. If it were not fixed 
in terms of butter or housing or other 
merchandise, . least it was fixed in 
terms of gold. A dollar meant, for prac- 
tical purposes, around a_ twentieth of 
an ounce of gold. You could exchange 
it for gold at the Treasury any time 
on demand. When you spent a dollar, 
you were in fact merely trading the 
equivalent of that amount of gold for 
something else. 

There used to be a saying “as sound 
as a Yankee dollar.” You don’t hear 
that as often or with much assurance 
any more. The changing value of the 
dollar does not directly affect, to the 
same degree, the man in the steel, or 
cotton, or oil business. The prices ot 
what he buys and sells are more or less 
self-adjusting with the changes in the 
dollar. 


Obligation to Understand Trends 


“But a change in the value of the dol- 
lar does very directly affect life insur- 
ance, as it affects all forms of savings 
and the attitude toward thrift. The 


confidence our policyholders have in us 
must depend, in turn, on a confidence 
that when we repay our obligations in 
dollars those dollars will have a com- 
mensurate exchange value for some- 
thing else. It is a part of our respon- 
sibility to do all within our power to see 
that they will have, for it is our un- 
written, but nevertheless moral, obliga- 
tion to do all we can to repay value 
with value. 

“It becomes, then, a part of our ob- 
ligation to understand certain economic 
trends and forces which affect the valid- 
ity and honesty of the dollars we have 
pledged ourselves to pay out on those 
future maturity dates, and it is part 
of our duty, also, to protest as strenu- 
ously and as widely as we possibly can 
anything which threatens that honesty 
or integrity. 

“The dangers to the soundness of any 
currency are rooted deep in human na- 
ture. All of us yield at times to the 
temptation to try to achieve something 
for nothing; which is only another 
way of saying to achieve something at 
somebody’s else expense. As long as 
we have a government which performs 
the functions of protecting us against 
who would seek to take our 
money or possessions without compen- 
sation, this tendency to take advantage 
of the others is held in 


those 


belongings of 





when a government itself 
a good part of our 


check. But 
becomes predatory, 
protection vanishes. 

“We must now frankly face the fact 
that our own government has indeed 
become predatory. From each one of 
us a part of our earnings are wrested, 
not to provide us with protection from 
enemies abroad; not even to provide us 
with services from which we all might 
benefit, but to provide mythical services 


and ‘benefits’ many of which are waste- 
ful and even harmful. 

“Our national budget now consider- 
ably exceeds $40 billion a year. There 
is very slight chance indeed, under the 
present administration at least, for any 
major reduction from that figure. Per- 
haps many of us assume that most of 
it is the cost of the war. Yet, interest 
on the debts contracted for past wars, 


plus pensions to the veterans of all of 
our wars, amount to less than 14% of 
the total Federal budget. Much more 
than this is allotted to preparations for 
future wars—how wisely none of us can 


now tell. But a tremendous part of 
the total national budget—at least a 
third of it—is dedicated to the task of 


making millions of people dependent on 


government for all or a part of their 
incomes. 
“That one-third includes the cost of 


old age and survivor benefits. It in- 
cludes the cost of subsidies for farmers, 
their own particular form of social se- 
curity. It includes the cost of RFC, 
which is the business man’s social se- 
curity. It includes the Marshall Plan 
or ECA grants to foreign governments, 
which are a form of social security not 
only for a good part of the outside 


world, but also for some of our own 
farmers and industrialists. It includes 
the so-called “insurance refunds” to vet- 


erans, Which constitute a form of bonus 
payment out of the public treasury. 

“Every one of those is a variation 
of the social security principle—taking 
the incomes from those who earned 
them, and, for the benefit of others who 
didn’t earn them, redistributing them 
according to the ideas or whims of still 
others who did not earn them. Redis- 
tributing the wealth, that is, according 
to presumed ‘need’ instead of according 
to a man’s productivity or services to 
his fellow man and his community. 


The Collectivist Threat 


“Tf we include the foreign aid grants 
with the costs of preparation for future 
wars, then almost one-half of our 40- 
odd billion dollar budget is being spent 


presumably to fight off foreign col- 
lectivist threats to our security, our 
liberty and our way of life. And yet a 
vast part of the rest of it is being 
spent right here at home to promote 
steps which are leading us inexorably 


toward exactly the same kind of col- 
lectivism—the same ideas, the same la- 
bels, the same fallacies, the same de- 
lusions—which can have only the same 
result. 

“T believe that all of us realize that 
if confidence in our money is destroyed, 
then the life insurance business is 
destroyed along with it. Fortunately for 
us, confidence in the American dollar is 
still relatively high—partly because 
confidence in all other currencies has 
fallen so low. Personally, I believe that 
the confidence of most persons in the 
dollar would be still higher if it were 
not subject to political manipulation or 








ASA V. CALL 


must find a way to have 
some permanent guarantee of confi- 
dence in our dollar. Once we had im- 
plicit confidence in the British pound 
and the French franc. The British 
pound note once was exchangeable for 
a pound weight of sterling silver, and 
later it was ‘exchangeable for gold. It 
was when that ceased to be the case that 
the pound began its decline in public 
confidence. The dollar is headed in the 
same direction; fortunately for us, more 
slowly. 

“No nation, not even one as strong as 
this one, can survive, much less main- 
tain the soundness of its currency, 
while continuing to pursue policies of 
deficit financing, of ever-broadening, of 
buying up and destroying foodstuffs 
just to keep the price high, of artifically 
supporting prices of government bonds, 
of encouraging consumption and even 
criminal wasting of our goods and re- 
sources, and of penalizing production of 
useful things and services. 

“Whether these destructive policies 
are pursued and promoted to attract the 
votes of the unlearned and unthinking, 


whim. We 


or whether those espousing them are 
actually sincere, is unimportant. The 
important thing is that the belief that 


are good, or necessary, 1S 
widely held and feverishly promoted. 
What is more, it has been promoted so 
effectively and for so long a time that 
it has taken too firm a root in our na- 
tional thinking. It receives credence and 
support in our educational institutions; 
even in our churches. It forms the pat- 
tern for much labor union thinking and 
activity. 


these policies 


False Theories 


“The defenders of government spend- 
ing say boldly that the real menace to 
prosperity is saving; that the way to 
achieve prosperity for all is for the 
government to spend and spend, and 
the more it goes into debt the better, 
since it can always control the Federal 
reserve banks and borrow money from 
itself. Rapidly increasing debt, they 
say, is the price we pay for prosperity 
and is a calculated risk. But it seems to 
me that the planners do the calculating 
and let the taxpayers take the risk. 

“With such theories in seemingly per- 


petual ascendancy in government, and 
having a degree of acceptance in the 


press, and also seemingly endorsed by 
the voters time after time at the polls, 
what hope then can there really be for 
the preservation of our nation, for the 


— 


safety of our savings, for the soundness 
of our currency and the salvation of 
the life insurance business ? 

“What hope is there when even many 
of our business leaders, our chambers 
of commerce, those who should see the 
danger signals and read them correctly, 
seem blind to what they mean? W hen 
even some of our ‘save free enterprise’ 
programs accept the fallacies they 
should be actively disproving? When 
some of our most prominent economists 
and business analysts see guarantees of 
‘good business’ in an_ ever-increasing 
spiral of government spending and def- 
cit financing? 

“Tf the theories of the planners are 
correct then you and I have committed 
grave errors in encouraging thrift and 
saving. It has been a monstrous mis- 
take to encourage individuals to provide 
their own security through life ins sur- 
ance, instead of squandering their in- 
comes, going into debt, and depending 
on future taxpayers to provide for 
them. 

“But you and I know that these 
theories are unsound, that they have 
been tried over and over again in the 
human history, inevitably with the same 
tragic results for all concerned—infla- 
tion, loss of confidence in money and in 
government, bankruptcy, revolution, ruth- 
less dictatorships and oppression. 

“The life insurance business was 
founded and has existed on faith in the 
validity of certain economic principles, 
One of them has been that only 
through investment in productive en- 
terprise could real earning power and 
true prosperity be achieved, and _ that 
only through thrift and conservation of 
resources could it be maintained. We 
have believed that the threats to that 
prosperity were acts or policies which 
restricted productive output, or hin- 
dered the equitable exchange of one 
thing for another on a mutually profit- 
able basis. We have believed that such 
prosperity could not long continue un- 
der a system whereby one man reaped 


what another had sown; that it could 
not be increased by wars, trade bar- 
riers, fraud, artificial or natural fam- 
ines, high taxes, restraints of trade or 
production, special-privilege legislation, 
currency debasement—the very  ob- 
stacles to progress against which our 
forefathers tried to protect us when 
they set up our constitution and form 


of government. We have believed that 
only a sound currency with a definite 
value could provide any kind of protec- 
tion against monetary manipulations. 


Face Grave Responsibilities 


“If these principles in which we have 
believed are right, and the spend- 
yourself-rich theories are wrong, then | 


warn you in all seriousness that we 
have before us the gravest and most 
urgent of responsibilities. It is to do 


all that is within our power to help 
reawaken in America an awareness of 
these primary principles. 

“What can we do, we might well ask 
ourselves, to influence this nation to 
seek the sound and forsake the false? 

“It seems to me that the only hope 
for our economic salvation must lie i 
a determined expansion of an informa- 
tional program. It must be a program 
that starts at the top of every one of 
our enterprises, and fans out its in- 
fluence down through all ranks. Let 
me suggest these steps as a starter: 

“First: We should prove to ourselves 
the soundness of our reasoning, the 
facts about our economic structure and 
the dangers which threaten it. Learn 
the answers to the collectivist fallacies 
which constantly recur—learn them 
thoroughly so that we are never at 4 
loss for an answer when a question of 
economic information arises. 

“Second: Begin an educational cam- 
paign within our own organizations, to 
prove to our associates and employes 
the eternal verities that have been s0 
widely and effectively assailed. See to 
it that others in our organizations know 
the answers too. 

“Third: Speak 
tunity. Become 


out at every oppor 


a salesman for. sanity, 
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an ambassador for America, a fighter 
for a future worth having. Don’t wait 
jor the battle to come to you; take it 
to the other side. 

“Fourth: We should use all possible 
media to influence all segments of our 
public. If you are not using sound eco- 
nomic information in your direct mail- 
ings, your annual reports and your ad- 
yertising, then you are not making the 
maximum use of them. 

“Few people in the United States 


really understand what free enterprise 
means, or how important it is to them 
personally, or how far we have de- 
parted from it. Few employes under- 
stand the operation of the businesses of 
which they are a part. You cannot com- 
bat collectivism, in their minds, simply 
by denouncing it. We must use facts 
in our program, but we must make those 
facts understandable and believable and 
convincing, 

“These encroachments on our free- 
dom, on our sound money, and our in- 
dividual security, all of which are in- 
separably linked together, did not come 
overnight. We will not regain over- 
night what we have lost. But if the 
people of this nation were informed, 
and convinced, of their impending cat- 
astrophe unless the tide turns—if they 
could be made to understand that the 
inevitable result of these loose and 
reckless financial policies can only mean 
the utter destruction of our prosperity 
and the complete negation of the very 
security they have been promised—if 
they could be made aware of just the 
barest rudiments of sound economics 
and how they are affected in their daily 
lives and futures by economic laws—if 
they could be made to realize the vital 
importance to them of insisting that 
their union leaders and political repre- 
sentatives take heed of basic principles 
and act genuinely in the interests of 
all—if that could be done then the tide 
of collectivism could be turned. 

“If the millions of holders of social 
security cards could be made to realize 
that the $23 billion they have paid in 
have not been invested in constructive 
enterprises, as the private life insurance 
companies invest them, but have been 
spent as fast as they were received, and 
that future taxes would have to be 
levied to pay them any benefits they 
might ever get back in return, I believe 
they would rise up very quickly and 
bring about some drastic changes. 

“I say that the tide of collectivism 





Bankers Cleveland Manager 


JOHN A. McBAIN 








Bankers Life of Des Moines has ap- 
pointed John A. McBain agency mana- 
ger at Cleveland where he has been as- 
sistant general agent since 1949. He 
succeeds G. E. Ensign who resigned. 


can be turned, if we will set ourselves 
to the task of turning it. I say that if 
each of us realizes the seriousness of 
the threat to our nation and our indus- 
try then each of us will so do it—and 
if each of us begins it now and works 
at it to the best of his ability, the job 
will be done. 

“The Life Insurance Companies of 
America have 78 million policyholders. 
What efforts have we made, let us ask 
ourselves, to convey to them any idea 
of the damage the something-for-noth- 
ing policies have done to their savings 
and to their futures? 

“It has been our timidity, perhaps, or 
indifference to the menace of the col- 
lectivist threats which has permitted 
and even guaranteed these encroach- 
ments on our liberties and our destinies. 
We have not fought them hard enough 
and widely enough and often enough 
and soon enough. This is a good time 
to start. And we must start it, for 
there is no one else to do our own 
particular part of the job. We also have 
the most at stake, and the widest 
knowledge of the problem and its solu- 
tion. It must be a long range program. 
We must all of us turn salesmen for 
this, the most important sales cam- 
paign we have ever conducted. We 
must be fighters in the most important 
war we have ever fought—a war once 
again for American independence.” 





Follows Consent to 
Small Business Loans 


TELEGRAM OF LEROY A. LINCOLN 





Wires Small Business Advisory Com- 
mittee Chairman Suggesting Confer- 
ence with Metropolitan Officials 





President Leroy A. Lincoln of Metro- 
politan Life, who appeared before the 
O’Mahoney Committee which made in- 
quiry into investment policies of life 
insurance companies, has sent the fol- 
lowing telegram to Henry L. Miller, 
chairman of the Small Business Ad- 
visory Committee of the Department of 
Commerce and who is also president 
of the Chester Davis Supply Co., Ches- 


ter, Pa.: 
“T read testimony of yourself and 
other representatives of the Small 


Business Advisory Committee as given 
to the Joint Committee on Economic 
Report, December 6. I happened to be 
the first witness before the same com- 
mittee on the following day. One topic 
before your group and before ours had 
to do with loans to small business. On 
the witness stand our treasurer Hag- 
gertv said: ‘If banks would take 10% 
of the loan we would take the other 
90%—they are more familiar with these 
small credits than we could be. None 


Bradshaw a Director 
Thomas A. Bradshaw, vice president 
and general counsel, Provident Mutual 

Life, has been elected a director. 





HAMILL ASSOCIATES MOVE 

James H. Hamill Associates, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., general insurance agency 
representing Postal Life of New York, 
has moved to larger offices in the Gran- 
ite Building. 





are being brought to us.’ 
“Chairman O’Mahoney said: ‘Do you 


have such a_ policy?’ Mr. Haggerty 
said: ‘We have. We would do that.’ 
“There were other remarks on the 


subject and I myself said: ‘If the Small 
Business Committee would get around 
and talk to Mr. Haggerty we might get 
somewhere, and results were that we 
made this commitment as to which 
Senator O'Mahoney said: ‘I am in it. 
I am promoting it. And, further re- 
specting our proposal O'Mahoney said: 
‘I want the country to know that.’ 


“It seems to me that the very first 
step towards an understanding of our 
proposition is for you or representa- 


tives of your committee to have a con- 
ference with our officials who have pro- 
posed this approach, and am wiring to 
ask whether such a conference can be 
arranged in the near future.” 





postage costs. 











profits it returns to the agent. 


HIGH, WIDE, AND HANDSOME! 


High in effectiveness. Wide in variety. Handsome in the 


That's the Lincoln National Life's home office Direct Mail ser- 


vice. And what's more, the agent does not pay preparation or 


This effective Direct Mail service is another reason for our 


proud claim that LNL is geared to help its field men. 
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OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE 
Federal matching of State old-age as- 
sistance funds as now practiced has two 
major defects. In the talk he 
in November before the Chamber 
at Columbus on pending 


striking 
made 
of Commerce 
Federal Social Security legislation, R. A. 
Hohaus, actuary, Metropolitan Life, ex- 
plained what they were. 

The first defect which Mr. 


Hohaus sees is this: Although the Fed- 


major 


eral Law requires that a state, in deter- 
mining need, shall take into considera- 
tion a claimant’s other income and re- 


sources, it lays down no standards, not 


even minimum ones, of what constitutes 


need. This allows the state very broad 
discretion in determining how much Fed- 
eral money is to be spent and what 


proportion of those in a particular cate- 


gory it will take on the rolls as needy. 


proportion varies by 


now 
states from less than 5% to more than 


80% of those 65 and over. The second 
defect is this: as a result of this lati- 
tude and the nature of the matching 
formula, it is possible for a state to 
increase the amount of Federal grants 


it receives, with no additional expendi- 


part (or with reduced 


ture ON: 11S: J even 
expenditure) by simultaneously increas- 
ing the number of recipients and reduc- 

the average 


Mr. Hohaus 


Three 


payment. 


gives some examples: 


states now paying their aged 
Federally-matched assist- 
the 
le average are 


New 


for last 


recipients of 
same monthly 
Ohio, Loui- 


ance approximately 
amounts on tl 
Jersey, with 
payments June of $46.72, 


and $47.80, respectively. 


average 
$47.05 


siana and 


Ohio made pay- 
ments to some 190 of every 1,000 of its 





populati ged 65 and over—less than 
the ral average of 232 per 1,000. 
Louisiana, however, took in as many as 
819 of each 1,000 of its old folk—a record 
for the United States if not for the 


world; while the figure for New Jersey 
light of 


1,000. 


was, in the Louisiana’s record, 


a paltry 65 per Of the approxi- 


mately $47 averaged by recipients in 
each of these states the Federal Treas- 
ury furnished some $28.50 and_ state 


sources the remaining $18.50. Inciden- 


tally, one important cause of variation 


is that Louisiana’s plan is one of sev- 
eral state plans which now provide that 
the agency may not make any demand 
on a son or daughter, or other legally 





responsible relative, for support of a 
needy aged person. 

The Social Security field is big and 
confusing; the issues are far-reaching. 
It is of the utmost importance that be- 
that the 
entire subject be considered in a co- 
herent, well-rounded and well-thought- 
out philosophy leading to enactment of 
federal legislation which will not bank- 
rupt the and pile up 
sistencies and more inequities in doing 
sO. 


wilderment be avoided and 


nation incon- 


PENSION FUND RESERVES 


Financial officers apparently are not 


taking a “defeatist attitude” with re- 
spect to the future supply of invest- 
ments appropriate for pension funds. 


The extraordinary quest for security in 
recent years has culminated in the in- 
thrift through the 
retirement programs. 
Whether financed entirely by the em- 
ployer or jointly with employes these 


troduction of mass 


establishment of 


plans merely accelerate the day when 


protection will be more general and 
woven firmly into our national fabric. 
Is that very condition a goal which 


savings banks, life insurance companies 
and the government itself through its 


bond drives have been urging on the 
public through advertisements, litera- 
ture and oral persuasion for many 
vears? 

If all this protection were to be 
achieved solely through individual life 
insurance policies and savings banks 


than partially through 
a combination of Group insurance with 


accounts rather 
Pension Fund accumulations the invest- 
ment of newly created large reserves 
would still pose problems to financial 
officers. 

Public 
mental agencies, combined with stock- 
holder are likely to demand 
that the balance sheet reflect at least 
some liability for both old age and dis- 


accounting firms and govern- 


opinion 


ability pensions. 





Leonard K. Pfiffmer has been ap- 
pointed administrative assistant in the 
division of branch office administration, 
New York Life. He joined the company 
in St. Paul, became cashier of the Pitts- 
burgh branch; and cashier later of the 
former Massachusetts clearing house. He 
was transferred to New York in 1948. 








MRS. WILLIAM M. ANDERSON 


Marjorie Anderson, wife of William 


M. Anderson, general manager, North 
American Life, Toronto, is recognized 
as best woman bridge player in Canada 
and has been grouped among the top 
women in American rankings. She is 
the only non-American (either man or 
woman) who has won more than one 
American National Championship, having 
been a member of the National Open 
Championship Team of Four in 1936 and 
the National Women’s Championship 
Team of Four in 1947. She is also the 
fourth Canadian Life Master. Her fa- 
ther was the late Professor J. T. Craw- 
ford, professor of methods in mathe- 
matics at Ontario College of Education, 
and author of the Crawford Algebras 
used for years in Canadian high schools. 
A whist player of continent-wide reputa- 
tion he taught Marjorie to play when she 
was very young. Mrs. Anderson has 
taken an intensively active interest in 
the Canadian radio program, “Let’s Play 
Bridge,” since its inception in 1948, This 
weekly program is carried over the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation’s 
thirty-eight station “Dominion” network, 
and has a widespread listening audience 
both in Canada and United States. <A 
program in CBS’s cultural series, it has 
been of great value and benefit in cases 
of listeners confined to hospital or home 
because of illness. Mrs, Anderson ap- 
pears frequently on the program either 
as a player or round table expert. She 
has had much to do with choice of 
players for the program. This radio 
activity has been entirely a labor of 
love as in bridge she remains strictly 
an amateur. Incidentally, “Bill” Ander- 
son is one of Canada’s leading students 


of bridge. 
. ce os 


George Simpson Jones, executive gen- 
eral adjuster in Eastern department of- 
fices of General Adjustment Bureau, is 
regarded in insurance field as outstand- 
ing in adjustment of Business Interrup- 
tion insurance losses. A graduate of 
University of Maryland he was for four 
years with United States F. & G. and 
also practiced law. Joining General 
Adjustment Bureau he was first assigned 
to West Virginia, then to Clarksburg, 
W. Va. and Cumberland, Md. Next, he 
was transferred to Jamaica, N. Y. He 
Was appointed general adjuster in 1943; 
then was made district supervisor of 
the various offices in New York metro- 
politan area with specific duties in New 
York City adjusting offices. In 1948 he 
Was appointed executive general adjuster 
and moved into the departmental office. 








Lester Howard, chief adjuster in 
Maine for General Adjustment Bureau, 
whose headquarters are in Bangor, is an 
expert on pulp wood and potato losses, 
He is a University of Maine graduate 
with a degree as an electrical engineer, 
For four years he was with Granite State 
Fire Insurance Co. as special agent and 
inspector of special risks in Maine. For 
ten years he was special agent for 
Fidelity-Phenix for Maine, New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont. He joined General 
Adjustment Bureau in 1926 in Portland 
and was transferred to Bangor as branch 
manager in 1932, being general adjust- 
ment supervisor of Maine offices in 1945, 





Tra L. Hill 
NANCY JOHNSON 


Nancy C. Johnson, daughter of Holgar 
J. Johnson, president; Institute of Life 
Insurance, has returned home after 
spending 14 months in Sweden. She at- 
tended the University of Stockholm as 
an exchange student for one year after 
graduating from Briarcliff Junior Col- 
lege. After her year at the University she 
worked in the Allied Permit Office in 
Stockholm issuing visas. During her stay 
in Sweden she had many interesting ex- 
periences, among them her attendance 
at the Concert Hall for the presenta- 
tion of the Nobel Prizes at which the 
Crown Prince presented the prizes. The 
King was ill, but the rest of the royal 
family was in attendance. Miss Johnson 
represented the American students in 
many activities, among them the Swedish 
custom at Christmas which is called 
“Lucia” at which girls wear white dresses 
and wreathes with candles in their hair 
and serve coffee to the heads of the 
University. Miss Johnson is planning to 
resume her activities in the Junior 
League and also reacquaint herself with 
her family and her friends. 


* 6 


G. M. Rose, manager of General Acci- 
dent in London, England, who has had 
a long and serious illness resulting from 
being knocked down by a motor cycle 
more than a year ago, has retired. 


* * * 


William R. Kupersmith, manager of 
the Gulf Coast Underwriters, Houston, 
Tex., has acquired complete ownership 
of the interests of Kenneth Murchison 
of Dallas which in 1946 succeeded 
D. O. Layton & Co., marine general 
agents. At that time Mr. Kupersmith 
became manager. 


December 16, 1949 
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No Agents Have More Prestige Than Baltimore’s 


A municipality and a state which hold insurance agents in particularly 
high esteem are Baltimore City and Maryland. This is evident from the 
nature of the public offices to which they have been elected. At the present 


time the mayor of Baltimore 


City is Thomas D’Alesandro, Jr. of 


D’ Alesandro-McCullough Insurance Agency. For years the mayor of Bal- 
timore City was Howard M. Jackson of the Riall Jackson Co. Bertram Lee 
Boone, II, long associated with Poor, Bowen, Bartlett & Kennedy, Inc., is 
Maryland’s Secretary of State and was long in the General Assembly. 


Wilmer C. Carter is a State Senator. 


The biographies of agencies and insurance personalities which follow 
were written for Big Bill by Jacob Gross, long a Baltimore City agent and 
student of imsurance there, who retired in 1948: 


D’Alesandro-McCullough Insurance 
Agericy, Inc. 

Mayor Thomas D’Alesandro, Jr., of 
Baltimore City has had a long career 
in the insurance business which had its 
start when at the age of 15 he became 
an office boy for Poor & Alexander, 
now Poor, Bowen, Bartlett & Kennedy, 
Inc., and fhe has been actively engaged 
in the insurance business ever since. 
He has also had a most successful po- 
litical background. He served in the 
Maryland State legislature in 1921 and 
was subsequently elected to the City 
Council of Baltimore City. In 1940 he 
was elected to Congress, serving four 
terms. In 1947 the voters made him 
Baltimore City’s mayor. 

His partner, Robert J. McCullough, 
has had a long and successful career in 
the insurance business, also beginning 
as an office boy with a local insurance 
othce, 

The D’Alesandro-McCullough Insur- 
ance Agency, Inc., was formed in 1940 
starting in small quarters in Guilford 
Avenue on December 15. Mr. D’Alesan- 
dro became president and Mr. McCul- 


lough, secretary and treasurer. They 
remained in that location for several 
years; the business grew and _ larger 


quarters became necessary. In 1944 the 
old Richardson Building on the same 
street was purchased, but proved inade- 
quate and the firm moved to its present 
quarters 5-9 South Gay Street. 


The Riall Jackson Co. 


a M. Jackson of Riall Jackson 
Co. was mayor of Baltimore City for 
sixteen years. He served from 1923 to 
1927 and from 1931 to 1943. He entered 
public life in 1907 as a member of the 
City Council. For several years he was 
registrar of wills for Baltimore City. 
The agency was started by Harry Lee 
Riall who for several years prior to 
the Baltimore fire of February 7, 1904, 
had been secretary of the Firemen’s 
Insurance Co. of Baltimore. After the 
fre he used the reinsurance reserve 
of the company for the benefit of 
policyholders and reinsured the business 
f the Firemen’s in the Fireman’s Fund, 
becoming agent of that company on 
February 15, 1904. Associated with him 
at the  Firemen’s of Baltimore were 


Samuel T. Beale, counter clerk, and 
Walter E, Lamar, policy clerk, who 
became employes of Mr. Riall a‘ter the 
fire. 

Mr. Riall represented the Fireman’s 
Fund and the Glens Falls until the 
Eastern Union came into existence 
when Riall Jackson Co. took on the 
Continental, Fidelity-Phenix and Con- 
necticut. 

Mr. Jackson purchased half interest 
in Mr. Riall’s business in September 1, 
1910, and incorporated under the name 
of The Riall Jackson Co. 

“On October 1, 1929,” said Mr. Jack- 
son to the writer, “I purchased Mr. 
Riall’s remaining interest and_ traded 
under the corporate name until the late 
President Roosevelt began throwing 
our money away like confetti. I then 
decided that an individual—from a taxa- 
tion standpoint—would be better off 
than any corporation, and thus discon- 
tinued doing business as a corporation 
and now operate as Howard W. Jack- 
son trading as Riall Jackson Co. 

Mr. Beale and Mr. Lamar are still 
with the agency and also associated 
with it are Mr. Jackson’s sons, Carle 
A. and Harry Riall Jackson. When Mr. 
Jackson came with Harry Lee Riall in 
1910 the agency had four employes and 
one room in the Chamber of Commerce 
Building. Today there are 32 in the 
organization; and it occupies a large 
suite in the Chamber of Commerce 
Building. 


Poor, Bowen, Bartlett & Kennedy, 
Inc. 

Bertram Lee Boone, II, vice president 
of Poor, Bowen, Bartlett & Kennedy, 
Inc., one of the country’s leading agen- 
cies, was elected to the General Assem- 
bly of Maryland in 1939 and represented 
Baltimore City for eight years in that 


body. During this period he served on 
all major committees of the General 
Assembly as well as several commis- 


sions to which he was appointed by the 
Governor. In 1941 he sponsored the 
Agents Qualification Act which was 
passed by the General Assembly and 
signed by the Governor after a bitter 
fight. Prior to that time no examina- 
tion was required as a prerequisite for 
obtaining a license to sell insurance in 
Maryland. In January, 1947, Governor 





Lane appointed him as his administra- 
tive assistant. In June, 1947, he was 
promoted to Maryland Secretary of 
State and is still serving in that capa- 
city. 

Mr. Boone in 1935 was employed by 
the Hartford Steam Boiler as a special 
agent and for four years serviced ac- 
counts in a territory embracing Mary- 
land, District of Columbia, Virginia, 
West Virginia and North Carolina. In 
January, 1939, he joined Poor, Bowen, 
Jartlett & Kennedy, Inc., to head up 
its boiler and machinery department 
and the agency is now one of the coun- 
try’s largest producers in that line. 
In 1945 he was admitted to the firm as 


vice president and also became a di- 
rector. 
Poor, Bowen, Bartlett & Kennedy, 


Inc., was the outgrowth of purchase in 
May, 1932, of Poor & Alexander. The 
corporation is owned by Presley D. 
Bowen, president; James D. Barlett, 





State 
Senator 


Secretary 
of State 











Udel Bros. 
W. C. Carter 


B. L. Boone II 


Ambrose J. Ken- 
all of whom were 
previous concern 


president, and 
vice president, 
associated with the 
and who desired to carry on in the 
same manner the local and general 
agency originated by the late Harry 
T. Poor. The agency, which represents 
a number of the leading companies, fea- 
tures engineering service in both the 
fire and the casualty field. It also has 
one of the largest marine departments 
in Maryland. It operates an extensive 
fire general agency plant, in existence 
more than 50 years. Premium volume 
of the office ranks it among the largest 
in the South. Although confining its 
operations primarily to Maryland it has 
extensive business in other Eastern ter- 
ritory, The office functions on a de- 
partmental basis with experienced 
heads in its fire, marine, casualty and 
general agency operation. Officers 
other than those mentioned are C. W. 
Bay, treasurer; J. C. Hlavin, s cretary. 


vice 
nedy, 


Mason & Carter 

President of Mason & Carter is Wil- 
mer C. Carter, for years active in civic 
affairs and who is now serving his third 
term in the Maryland State Senate 
representing the Third Legislative Dis- 
trict of Baltimore City. 

At the age of 14 he sold his newspa- 
per route and became an employe of 
Albert G. Hancock, then state agent 
of the Home; iritial salary, $12 a 
month. After five years in the state 
agency he spent a year with an ad- 
justment office; two years in a home 
office and four years in two local agen- 
cies. In 1918 he entered the local agency 
and brokerage firm of Taylor & Co., 
becoming one of three partners con- 


stituting the firm, R. R. Taylor retir 
ing from the agency in 1919, 
Name of the agency was. then 


changed to Mason & Carter and in 
1928 J, Dudley Mason sold his interest 
to Mr. Carter. From 1929 to October, 
1947, Mr. Carter conducted the agency 
as sole proprietor. On that date the 
agency was incorporated, Mr. Carter 





agency 

















T. D’Alesandro H. W. Jackson 


president and _ treasurer; 


becoming - 
Simpson, an employe with 


Charles V. 


30 years of service, being made vice 
president; C. Read Carter, secretary, 
and Lorenzo W,. Marsey, assistant sec- 


retary. 

The agency represents a 
leading fire and casualty companies 
The London & Lancashire has_ been 
represented by it since 1916. The 
volume is approximately 10 
times what it was when Mr. Carter en 
tered it in 1918 

Among Mr. Carter’s interests is that 
of agriculture although he makes his 
residence in the city of Baltimore. 
With his son, Spencer M. Carter, a 
graduate of University of Maryland 
he is engaged in raising livestock on 
an attractive farm which is only 30 
minutes from his office 


number of 


Riggs - Warfield - Roloson 

Riggs-Warfield-Roloson came _ into 
ay as a result of a merger in Octo- 
ber, 1946, of Riggs, Rossmann & Hunt ter 
Inc. and Henry M. Warfield-Roloson, 
Co., Ine. They were among ee oldest 
agencies in the city. Rigg Rossmann & 
Hunter was organized in 1900 and Wa ur 
field-Roloson in 1896. Companies re 
sented in the combined agency are the 
United States F. & G., Fidelity & Gua: 
anty Fire, Royal, National Fire and 


Royal Indemnity. 
The Warfield of Henry M. Warfield- 
Roloson Co., was General Henry War- 


field who died October 10, 1947, and 
who, by the way, was uncle of the 
Duchess of Windsor. General Warfield 
served for 50 years as presi lent of the 
Association of Fire Underwriters 
Baltimore and also as president of Bal 
timore Association of Com “e 





: ‘rt Rol rman of the 
board of Riggs-Warfield-Roloson, is 
now on the a tional la- 
tion of Casualty 








past president of Insurance Society 
Baltimore; a director and vice presi- 
dent, | ee able Building & Savings As- 
sociation vd t lirecto ( Empire 
Construction Co 

The present president of the agency 
Lawrason Riggs of J, is a direct 
Mercantile T Co. of Baltimore I 
of the Provid Savings Bank | 
Stuart Windsor exec e vice pres 
dent, is now a vice president Mary 
land Assoc 1 of Inst 1c € \cent 
director of the ’ f Fire Ur 
derwriters of Bal re ( nd active 
in many civic affairs 


Maury, Beaciiiie & Pace, Inc. 


Maury, Donnelly & It 
founded in 1875, will c« bsdies te its 75tl 
anniversary next year 

The firm was organized in 1875 
Captain J. S. Maury, doing business u 
der the name of J. S. Maury & ( \ 
few years later William JT. D 
can partner nd name Was 
to Maury & Donnelly. In 1907 the 
of Williams & Thompson was b 
in oak the ame was changed to Mau 
Donnelly, \\ illiams & Thompson ( 


(Continued on Page 112) 
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Irvine Named General 
Manager of the AFIA 


GUERRINI EXEC. VICE _ PRES. 


Fortune Appointed Controller; Glass 
Assistant General Manager With 
Headquarters in London 


L. C. Irvine has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of the American Foreign 
Insurance Association and Ugo E. Guer- 
rini, general manager since 1942, has 
been given the title of executive vice 
These changes, effective Jan- 


president. 





L. G. IRVINE 


uary 1, were made at the 3lst annual 
meeting in New York late last week. 
Sixty-four officials of member compa- 
nies were present. 

George V. Fortune has been ap- 
pointed controller. J. F. O’Brien, for- 
mer controller, will assume other official 
duties at the home office in New York. 
W. W. Glass, manager of the London 
branch, has been made assistant gen- 
eral manager, with headquarters in 
london. 


Guerrini With AFIA 29 Years 


Mr. Guerrini has been associated with 

the association for 29 years, having been 
called to the head office in 1938. He was 
appointed general manager in 1942 and 
will continue to lend his support to the 
new officers. 
Mr. Irvine joined the association in 
1926 and became an official at the head 
office in 1938. During the past two 
vears he has assistant general 
manager. 

Mr. Glass has been with the associa- 
tion for 27 years. Prior to the late war 
he was manager for Japan and later was 
transferred to London where he as- 
sumed charge of the  association’s 
branch office, 


been 


Mr. Fortune recently joined the asso- 
ciation as controller. Some of his for- 
mer associations include foreign service 
with American Smelting and Refining 
Co., treasurer and controller of Stand- 
ard Textile Products Co. He is a mem- 
ber of the Controllers Institute of 
America and the National Association 
of Cost Accountants. 

The American Foreign Insurance As- 
sociation maintains branch offices in 53 
principal cities of the world and its mem- 
bers operate through more than 500 
agencies in foreign countries. 


NAIC Asks Studies of 
Current Fire Problems 


CONFERENCE IN N. Y. ON DEC. 21 





Interest Earnings as Profits, Term Dis- 
counts, Multiple Locations, Install- 
ment Plans Interrelated 





By JoHn E. Pucketre 


Problems in the fire insurance busi- 
ness now hold undisputed priority 
among administrative issues to be set- 
tled by members of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners as 
a result of hearings held and commit- 
tee conclusions reached at the organi- 
zation’s midyear meeting in Galveston, 
December 4-7. 

While definite progress was made in 
the accident and health field and pend- 
ing questions in the life and casualty 
branches were held over for further 
study, the absorbing topic throughout 
the convention dealt with conflicts now 
raging in fire insurance. One of these, 
as anticipated, grew out of the wide- 
spread use of deferred premium pay- 
ment plans for term business and the 
other is linked with the bitter fight in 
stock insurance circles over plans to 
handle the problem of coverage for 
multiple location risks. 

Fire Problems Interrelated 

Underneath these developments, which 
involved decisions to carry on a num- 
ber of special studies in cooperation 


(Continued on Page 90) 


Elect John A. North 

New President of EUA 
BOWERSOCK EXEC. COMM. HEAD 
Miller Elected a Vice President; Casu- 


alty Companies Are Made Eligible 
to Membership 








More than 200 members and guests 
attended the annual meeting of the 
Eastern Underwriters Association held 
at the Hotel Biltmore on December 7. 
John A. North, executive vice president 
of the Phoenix of Hartford, was elected 
president to succeed George H. Dux- 
bury, U. S. manager of North British 
Group. 

Donald C. Bowersock, president of 
the Boston Insurance Co., becomes vice 
president and chairman of the execu- 
tive committee. H. W. Miller, U. S. 
manager of the Commercial Union 
Group, was the newly elected vice presi- 
dent, and J. Clarence Evans, president 
of the Great American Group, was re- 
elected treasurer. 


Committee Reports 


Several reports of committee chair- 
men were given to the membership in- 
cluding rating methods research by A. 
L. Polley, vice president of the Hart- 
ford Fire; loss adjustment practices by 
William A, Hebert, president of the 
Springfield Fire & Marine; trade prac- 
tices research by Joseph K. Hooker, 
vice president of the Automobile of 
Hartford; and the conference commit- 
tee by Mr. Bowersock. 

The constitution was revised to admit 
casualty insurance companies to mem- 
bership. A reception and dinner fol- 
lowed the meeting. Newly elected Presi- 
dent North took occasion to introduce 
several guests including three from 
London. They were Henry J. Tapscott, 
deputy chairman of the Century of 
Edinburgh; S. U. Bangert, secretary of 




















oA. om of the foremost among leading 


insurance companies, the Royal Exchange has 
for almost 230 years been highly regarded by 


agents and insureds throughout the world. 





Royal Exchange Grows 


RoyALt ExcHANGE ASSURANCE 
PROVIDENT FirE INSURANCE Co. 
THE STATE ASSURANCE CoMPANY, L1tp. 
Car AND GENERAL INSURANCE Corp., Ltp. 


JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 


Representation in Principal Cities of the United States 
and in Most Countries Throughout the World 


FIRE AND CASUALTY LINES... FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 




















JOHN A. NORTH 


the Sun Insurance Office, and George 
Poulson, an underwriter at Lloyd’s of 
London. 

In addition he introduced A. C. Wal- 
lace of Goshen, N. Y., chairman of the 
NAIA Eastern Territorial Conference 
and Morton V. V. White of Allentown, 
Pa., chairman of the agents conference 
committee that cooperates with the as- 
sociation. 

Also among those present were Harry 
Hazlehurst, Jr., Insurance Rating Bu- 
reau of the District of Columbia; Car- 
lyle H. Hill, Middle Department Asso- 
ciation of Fire Underwriters; B. M. 
Hermes, New England Fire Insurance 
Rating Association; H. D. Rice, New 
York Fire Insurance Rating Organiza- 
tion; Leon A. Watson, Fire Insurance 
Rating Organization of New Jersey; L. 
O. Freeman, Jr., Virginia Insurance 
Rating Bureau, and E. V. King, West 
Virginia Inspection Bureau. 





Home Increases Dividend; 


Smith Comments on Change 

Harold V. Smith, president of the 
Home Insurance Co., has announced an 
increase in the annual dividend rate to 
$1.60 a share from the previous rate of 
$1.40 a share. The Home’s dividend is 
paid semi-annually. 

At the new rate voted by the direc- 
tors at their meeting this week, a divi- 
dend of 80 cents a share will be paid 
on February 1, 1950, to stockholders of 
record January 2. 

“Payment of dividends at the in- 
creased rate approved by our directors 
today,” Mr. Smith said, “is another in- 
dication of the success of the merger 
into the Home last year of its ten for- 
mer fire affiliates. It is the belief of the 
directors that the stockholders of the 
Home should share increasingly in the 
benefits being derived from the merger, 
to the extent that prudent management 
permits.” 





Auto Underwriters Elect 


The Automobile Underwriters Club 
of New York held its 26th annual meet- 
ing at the Downtown Athletic Club 
at which the following officers were 
elected: president, James Strain, York- 
shire; vice president, E. J. Debentheus- 
ser, Continental; treasurer, P. F. Han- 
ley, Commercial Union; secretary, W. 
H. Whiteside, Firemen’s of Newark. 


N. J. FIELDMEN’S PARTY 

The annual Christmas party of the 
New Jersey Insurance Fieldmen’s As- 
sociation, to be held December 19, at 
the Robert Treat Hotel in Newark, will 
again feature a talk by Leon A. Wat- 
son, general manager of the Fire Insur- 
ance Rating Organization of New Jer- 
sey. 
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George William Booth 


As Chief Engineer He Has Served for 38 Years Directing 
Engineering Forces Making America a Safer 
Country in Which to Live 


What this nation probably needs is 
a new set of human values. Although 
Greta Garbo has not been starring in a 
new motion picture for years the daily 
papers and magazines print so much 
about her that most persons are familiar 
with her picture and personality. On the 
other hand, if a photograph of George 
William Booth were printed tomorrow 
not a hundred persons outside of the 
fire insurance and Federal, state and 
municipal administration fields would 
recognize him. And, yet, George Wil- 
liam Booth is one of America’s most 
valuable citizens. 

As chief engineer of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters he has been 
for 38 years the directing head of en- 
vineering forces which have made 
America a better and a safer place to 
live; have reduced the conflagration 
hazard of cities to such an extent that 
there has not been in some years a 
fire destroying blocks of city buildings; 
and have given that encouragement to 
every movement in building construction, 
water supply equipment and fire de- 
partment improvement which has kept 
skyscrapers and other structures safe 
from the spread of fire, no matter where 

originates, thus insuring constant 
peace of mind to the hundreds of 
thousands of people whose daily work is 
performed in such edifices. 

George Booth is retiring from the 
National Board at the end of the year. 
\ quiet, modest, self-effacing executive, 
his major interest has been the engineer- 
ing division of the National Board and 
its protection to life and property. In him 
public officials have continuously reg- 
istered confidence; have rarely been up- 
set when they read the National Board 
engineering reports on their cities. When 
they do feel that the engineers have 
heen somewhat severe in their sizeups or 
ire too demanding in their recommenda- 
tions, Booth never loses his imperturb- 
ability, believing that harmony will 
eventually prevail and that if divergent 
points of view are nourished rather than 
being ironed out the net result is pretty 
hoor public relations for the institution 
f fire insurance. General Manager 
Wilbur E. Mallalieu of the National 
Board knows that the entente between 
he National Board’s engineering divi- 
sion and the Federal, state and municipal 
ficials is a mighty strong one, and he 
highly compliments Chief Booth for the 
xercise of inherent diplomacy and deep 
inderstanding which has made_ this 
situation possible. 

George Booth was brought up in 
Southbridge, Mass., where his father, 
William Booth was superintendent of 
the Hamilton Woolen Co., that woolen 
mil being the main industry of the 
town. After leaving high school in 
Southbridge, George went through Wor- 
ester Polytechnic Institute being grad- 
uated there in civil engineering in 1891. 
1 those days the heads of the Worces- 
er Polytechnic were retired admirals of 
the United States Navy, Admiral Hollis 
ing president when Mr. Booth was 
ong through the institution. The su- 
ervisor of the civil engineering depart- 
ment of the Worcester Institute then 
vas a man who had been a railroad en- 
lecr in the West. 

While at the Worcester Tech, George 
ved football and baseball, also was 
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GEORGE W. BOOTH 


in track athletics. Following his gradua- 
tion he was asked to be a teacher and 
spent two years as an instructor in civil 
engineering. He then decided to leave 
the faculty and go into another field. 
About that time the state of Massachu- 
setts was beginning seriously to consider 
the question of additional and better 
water supply for the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict. In the fall of 1893 George went to 
work for the Massachusetts State Board 
of Health which was charged with the 
duty of investigating the different 
sources of water supply and making 
recommendations. In about two years 
that work was finished and the location 
of dams and aqueducts started in 1895. 
The Metropolitan District included Bos- 
ton and fifteen or twenty surrounding 
cities. The conclusion had been reached 
that the best source of water supply that 
could be developed was the Wachusett 
River near Clinton, Mass. The plans fi- 
nally adopted were to build a dam at 
Clinton and an aqueduct leading to 
Framingham, and Mr. Booth worked on 
the location and construction of the 
aqueduct until 1904. His title was Divi- 
sion Engineer in charge of construction. 
The entrance of Mr. Booth in the insur- 
ance field came after the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters appointed a com- 
mittee of 20 with the late Henry Evans, 
president of the Continental Fire Insur- 
ance Co, as chairman. In fire insurance 
executive circles there had been a con- 
stantly mounting feeling that something 
should be done to minimize conflagra 
tion hazards. There had been tremen 
dous fires wiping out large areas in Chi- 
cago, Boston and Chelsea, while other 
cities had been victims of appalling con- 
sumption of values including losses of 
many lives. Then, in 1904, came the 
Baltimore conflagration. 

The fire insurance companies thought 
the time had arrived to stop being 
merely articulate in consideration of 
these conflagrations and to substitute 
action. Although obvious that fires in 
cities could not be prevented, the com- 
panies also did not doubt for a moment 


that improved construction, water sup- 
ply and fire departments could prevent 
spread of such fires. Every member of 
the committee of 20 was prominent in 
top executive circles of companies. 

The first definite action taken was the 
recruiting of a staff of engineers and 
other experts, of which Mr. Booth was 
one. These engineering crews started 
out in the field and made surveys of dif- 
ferent cities after which they wrote an 
extensive report on each city visited 
Usually the field crew consisted of four 
men. One of them had as his particular 
function investigation of water supplies, 
another of fire departments and _ fire 
alarm systems, another of structural 
conditions and hazards of industry and 
trade. The fourth was an assistant en- 


Retiring From The National Board 


period of two 
were visited. In 


gineer, During a 
about 50 
every 
ception of the National 
Underwriters’ 


cities 


party was a 


provement of their towns. The 
public official called upon was 
the mayor, who after an 


outlined, referred them to the 


Supply and_ Building 


fire engines as one phase of the 


also, the water system to find ou 


adequate or inadequate it was 
the important discoveries mad 
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T. Alfred Fleming 


For 30 Years He Has Been Driving Force Behind Successful 


Nationwide Efforts to Create Strong Public 
Support for Fire Prevention 


T. Alired Fleming, who unquestion 
ably has done more than any other 
single individual to “popularize” fire 


prevention through a gradual but steady 
awakening of a national public con- 
sciousness of this important problem, is 
retiring from the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters at the close of 1949 
For 30 years he has consistently and 
successfully fought to make the aver 
age American citizen realize that the 
huge annual waste by fire, both in 
destruction of lives and of property, can 
be drastically reduced by care taken in 
the removal of hazards which may 
easily cause fires. 

While Mr. Fleming today is only one 
individual among hundreds of thou- 
sands of persons directly or indirectly 
associated with fire prevention in their 
daily lives, yet to him must go a major 
share of credit for coordinating such 
efforts in years gone by, for stirring 
individuals, organizations, industries and 
others to action. An eloquent speaker 
with a forceful theme to deliver he has 
traveled to all sections of this country 
and Canada, literally preaching a mes- 
of fire prevention 
Opposition Once Existed to 

Fire Prevention 

When Mr. Fleming came east from 
Ohio in 1919, where he had been fire 
marshal for two vears, to join the Na 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters as 
head of its conservation department, 
not only was fire prevention a wholly 
indifferent matter as far as the gen 
eral public was concerned but it was 
regarded with distinct hostility in some 
fire fighting circles. 


sage 


Strange as it may seem, some fire 
men’s organizations were opposed to 
Mr. Fleming addressing them on_ fire 


prevention, They feared he might ulti 
mately drive them out of business; and 
whether professionals or volunteers, 
firemen are mighty proud of their busi 
ness and their accomplishments. While 


they aimed to extinguish blazes they 
didn’t want the idea of fire prevention 
carried to its logical conclusion, mean 
ing the practical elimination of fires 
Today the firemen’s groups are among 
Mr. Fleming’s best friends. 

There is no doubt whatsoever that 


fire prevention efforts are accomplishing 
desired results and were it not for in 
flation which has drastically boosted 
values of property destroyed by fire the 
results would be more evident in terms 
of dollars and cents. Nevertheless there 
is little chance that the wholehearted 





T, ALFRED FLEMING 


hre prevention el 


today will reduce the number 
to the point where firemen w 
practically nothing to d Whoever 
into Mr, Fleming’s place will still 
a job 


Fire Prevention Day Started in 1919 


Back in 1919 there was little tivi 
for Fire Prevention Da eramis 
which today mark the hi nt 
activity each vear in | rd reduc 
efforts. Mr. Fleming foug Fire 
Prevention Day President 1 i 
tion at the outset. This was granted 1 
President Woodrow Wils t 
very ill man following his. stroke 
the fall of 1919, after nsideral 
vument with his White House ss 
ciates. Some vears later Fire P 
tion Day Was extended t Fire Prevet 
tion Week October, which status has 
been martntained ever since 

This vear Mr. Fleming obse \ 
onsiderable satistaction that ‘ 
interest Was ken in Fire Preve 
Week than during any previ ve 
Cities, towns and hamlets, tndustries, 
Army, Navy and Air Forces, civic 
groups, schools, insurance avents and 
brokers, and others ec perate never 
before to get the message of fire pre 
vention nto every « i 
\\ the las ew weeks 
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Curtis W. Pierce— 


President of Factory Insurance Association Will Complete 


50 Years in Fire Insurance on January 2, 1950; 
FIA Accomplishments Under His Leadership 


W. the 
Factory Insurance Association and one 
of the leading fire 
executives, completes 50 years of service 


Curtis Pierce, president of 


country’s insurance 
in fire insurance on January 2, 1950, a 
career which he began on January 2, 
1900, when he took a position as cub 
draftsman in the inspection department 
of the Associated Factory Mutual Com- 
panies in Boston. In 1911 Mr. Pierce 
joined the Continental Insurance Com- 
pany where he advanced to the rank of 
vice president in charge of engineering. 
He remained with the Continental until 
his election as president of the FIA in 
July, 1942, 

In answer to a call from the chief 
executives of the capital stock fire 
insurance companies, in 1942 Mr. Pierce 
was unanimously elected as the first full 
time president of the Factory Insurance 
Association. His initial duties were con- 
solidation of the then three independent 
associations, with headquarters in Hart- 
ford, Chicago and San Francisco, into a 
single national organization. The con- 
solidation was completed on July 1, 1943, 
at which time the FIA began to function 
and operate on a_ unified nationwide 
basis, organized in conference with a 
general plan and report developed by 
Mr. Pierce several years before his 
election as president. 

Consolidation Effected 


Conversion of three regional organiza- 
tions into a national organization was 
a major assignment in itelf. The parts 
not only had to be assembled, but co- 
ordinated and = synchronized into a 


smooth-running, efficient whole. This 
required not only time, but much pati- 
ence, a basic understanding of business 
principles and of human _ relationships. 
This consolidation was affected during 
the trying periods of war and of recon- 
version. 

Mr. Pierce has long held the opinion 
that membership in the FIA should be 
open to all qualified companies regard- 
less of their affiliation. On January 1, 
1944, 11 companies formerly members of 
the Western Sprinkled Risk Association 
became members of the FIA and the 
liability of that association was reinsured 
by the FIA. 

Insurance at risk in the FIA has 
increased about three-fold since the 
consolidation of the Factory Insurance 
Association and presently is over $30,- 
000,000,000. The business has returned a 
reasonable underwriting profit to the 
companies each year. 


Mr. Pierce Active in Many Lines 


Because of his advanced conception 
and appreciation of public relations, his 
promotion of intra-company contacts and 
his work of helping to unite certain seg- 
ments of the fire insurance industry, 
Mr. Pierce has long been influential 
in the fire insurance business. In addi- 
tion to his successful work as a com- 
pany executive, the broad range of his 
influence in the business is partly 
reflected by the following outline of a 
few of his activities: 

He was chairman of the committee on 
the consolidation of the Underwriter’s 
Inspection Bureau of the Middle States, 
the Underwriter’s Bureau of New Eng- 
land, and the New England Bureau of 


United Inspection into the presently op- 
erating Eastern Inspection Bureau. He 
acted as chairman of the consolidated 
bureau’s governing committee. 

He served in the Fire Protection Sec- 
tion of the War Industries Board in 
Washington during World War I. 


Industrial Protection Bureau 


Mr. Pierce was elected by representa- 
tives of the nation’s stock, reciprocal, 
mutual, fire, casualty and boiler insur- 
ance business to manage the National 
3ureau for Industrial Protection in 
Washington during World War II. The 
functions of this insurance service bu- 
reau were to make available to all inter- 
ested government agencies— War De- 
partment, Navy, Air Corps, War 
Production Board, Reconstruction Fin- 
ance Corporation and many others—the 
technical information available through 
the insurance business on matters per- 
taining to the safeguarding of life and 
property in industrial plants engaged 
in the manufacture of war supplies. 

He has long been interested in the 
affairs of the National Fire Protection 
Association and served as its president 
in 1947 and 1948. He is presently a 
member of the board of directors, acting 
also as chairman of its committee on 
technical committee procedure. 

He served as a member of the board 
of directors of the American Standards 
Association for 1946-1949. He has also 
served as chairman of the association’s 
committee on reorganization of staff and 
procedures. He was active in the organ- 
ization of the Conference of Special Risk 
Underwriters and was its first chairman 
over 25 years ago. When the conference 
recently celebrated its silver anniversary, 
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Than Half A Century of Service 


Brokers have been coming to our office for service year after year and they have always been 


We recognize that your success as a broker will be in proportion to your efficiency and thor- 
oughness in serving your clients. That’s why we have for more than half a century insisted upon our 
underwriters giving you reliable, timely information or assistance on new as well as old problems, 
and WITHOUT CHARGE. 


Our current interest is NEW YORK’S DISABILITY BENEFITS LAW. It’s a big subject, 
important to you and your clients. It’s our business to get you the answers to perplexing questions 
on DBI, and we are ready to answer most of these now! 

In the coming year our policy, as always, will be to make available to you the Underwriting, 
Engineering, Rate-Schedule Analysis and other service departments of this strong multiple line 
general agency. We write all lines—with country-wide binding powers. 
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GENERAL AGENTS ano UNDERWRITERS 
FIRE - CASUALTY - DISABILITY - MARINE ° LIFE 
PERRIN BUILDING, 75 MAIDEN LANE 

NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


“a friendly office” 
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CURTIS W. PIERCE 


Mr. Pierce was an honored guest at that 
meeting. 

Mr. Pierce was a prime mover in the 
organization of the Related Affairs Con- 
ference, a body designed to coordinate 
the common interests of capital stock 
fire insurance and the automatic sprink- 
ler industry. He served this conference 
for several years as general chairman. 


Serving War Production 


Co-incident with the growing pains of 
building the nationwide service organi- 
zation of the FIA, Mr. Pierce was called 
to serve in the all-out war effort. The 
Defense Plant Corporation and other 
subsidiaries of the Reconstruction Fin- 
ance Corporation, entrusted to the Fac- 
tory Insurance Association the insurance 
underwriting and servicing of over 85% 
of the vast insured war _ production 
industries in the United States. 

The successful handling of this busi- 
ness, in spite of the reorganization work 
within the FIA, and the most unusual 
problems of war, including shortage of 
critical materials normally used for con- 
struction, and for fire protective equip- 
ment, is a matter of record of which the 
FIA may be justly proud. The associa- 
tion presently protects by its contracts 
of insurance large’ properties _ still 
owned by the RFC and by the War 
Assets Administration. 

Primarily, Mr. Pierce, as president of 
the FIA, has worked diligently to 
broaden the scope of FIA activities, 
trying to bring the association up to its 
full potential of service and participa- 
tion in the nation’s fire insurance busi- 
ness of the United States. 


Efficient Executive Staff 


With the growth of the association, 
the need for a larger executive staff de- 
veloped. As a result, Mr. Pierce is now 
supported by an executive staff of four 
vice presidents, a superintendent of na- 
tionwide engineering and inspection, a 
chief research engineer and a public rela- 
tions director, in addition to regional 
office and field staffs. 

Following a nationwide campaign urg- 
ing FIA policyholders to bring their 
insurance coverage up to full value, in 
line with the increased cost of buildings 
and machinery since the war, Mr. Pierce 
has greatly broadened negotiation work 
in all regional offices and has set up in 
Hartford a department of valuation and 
appraisal to assist policyholders in de- 
termining the amount of insurance to 
carry which will adequately protect them 
in event of loss. 

The nationwide scope of operations 
made possible the oragnization of the 
FIA loss statistical department designed 
to give accurate country wide loss expe 
rience data by classes and by causes. 
This department is now functioning. 


New Factory Insurance Association 


(Continued on Page 76) 
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Fire Reinsurers in Strong Position to 


Meet Needs of Insurance Industry 


The tremendous increase in premium 
volume which occurred in 1946 and 1947 
co over-taxed the capacity of the direct 
writing insurance companies that they 
reinsured an abnormally high percent- 
age of their gross premiums, seeking 
from their reinsurers relief from their 
problem of reserves. 

At the same time they reduced or 
eliminated their own acceptances of re- 
insurance from others; thus the profes- 
sional reinsurers and foreign markets 
were asked to absorb a volume increase 
proportionately much greater than the 
direct. writers retained. This, coupled 
with the generally high loss costs of the 
period, created serious problems for the 
reinsurers as well as companies and 
agents. 

From those problems may be drawn 
several guiding principles. Certain 
phases of reinsurance have been empha- 
sized and highlighted by the problems 
encountered during the past few years. 
It may be well to consider the major 
ones. They are the importance of re- 
insurance, the contract itself, commission 
terms, necessity of adequate supervision 
and the advantage of maintaining old 
connections. 


Importance of Reinsurance 


Over the years, agents and company 
men have seldom concerned themselves 
with problems of reinsurance. There was 
little need to pay attention to it because 
it functioned so smoothly in adequately 
performing the job of spreading risks 
and cushioning catastrophic blows. How- 
ever, when the reinsurance companies 
were called upon to write a tremendously 
expanded volume of business, the un- 
precedented demand for reinsurance 
seriously upset the entire reinsurance 


market. It was impossible for the mar- 
ket here and overseas to absorb all 
offerings. 


The capacity available for facultative 
business dwindled and dwindled, until 
for practical purpose there was no mar- 
ket. Direct writing companies seeking 
surplus relief expanded their treaties to 
the breaking point and reinsurers were 
obliged to effect severe reductions be- 
fore their own reserve problems got 
completely out of hand. The impact upon 
agents and companies was immediate 
and severe. 

As a result of all this the attention of 
the entire industry was focused upon the 
service rendered by reinsurance compa- 
nies; which service is, as we all know, 
an indispensible part of the insurance 
business. The necessity for adequate 
reinsurance facilities was clearly demon- 
strated to agents and companies. The 
value and importance of reinsurance be- 
came more apparent than ever before 
and its basic contribution to our econ- 
omy more fully recognized. It was seen 
to be a very vital part of the business 
of insurance, 

After all, reinsurance is a partnership 
—a sharing of fortunes—and reinsur- 
ance operations should develop in an 
orderly manner and in proportion with 
the development of the entire industry, 
nation wide and overseas as well. 

Consequently, as a result of this more 
realistic and constructive view of the 
services performed by reinsurance com- 
panies, there exists today a greater de- 
sree of cooperation than ever existed 
before. This spirit of cooperation will 
do much toward helping the sound 
srowth of a strong and healthy reinsur- 
ance market. This, of course, is highly 
€sirable since the welfare of the pro- 





By J. A. Munro 


Vice President, Prudential Insurance Co. Located in N. Y. 
Vice President, Hudson Insurance Co. 
Assistant U. S. Manager, Skandia 


fessional reinsurers is of real concern to 
everyone in the insurance business and to 
the insuring public as well. 
Importance of the Contract 
Companies which were suddenly faced 
with the loss of a treaty connection of 
long standing sometimes found that when 
they were able to negotiate a new treaty 
it met their needs better than the old 
one. This was because the old contract 
had been allowed to continue year after 
year with little attempt to keep it 
abreast of actual operating needs of the 
company. For example, it may have 
imposed certain limitations or required 
certain types of reports, which were 
quite in order at one time but which had 
gradually become unduly burdensome 





“Jack” Munro 


Joseph Alfred Munro, popularly 
known as “Jack” Munro, is one of the 
best known figures in the reinsurance 
field and his advances have been 
steady. He is at present vice presi- 
dent and a director of the Prudential 
Insurance Co. Located in the City of 
New York, vice president and a direc- 
tor of the Hudson Insurance Co. and 
assistant United States manager of 
the Skandia. 

A native of Portland, Ore. Mr. 
Munro went to the Wharton School at 
the University of Pennsylvania and 
after graduation entered insurance 
with the American Foreign Insurance 
Association. After training in New 
York he was transferred to the Orient 
where he became branch manager at 
Singapore and later branch manager 
at Rangoon. He traveled in Japan, 
China, India, Ceylon and throughout 
the East Indies. 

From the Orient Mr. Munro was 
assigned to South America and then 
had experience in Paris and London. 
His connection with the Royal started 
in 1937 when he became manager of 
the foreign brokerage department of 
the United States branch. He served 
in the Army during World War II 
as lieutenant colonel. He returned to 
the Royal after the war and after 
that became an executive of the rein- 
surance companies. He is chief assist- 
ant at present to M. H. Grannatt who 
is also in charge of reinsurance oper- 
ations of the Royal-Liverpool Group. 











and should have been modified years 
ago. 

We have now thoroughly learned that 
no treaty is ever finally a finished prod- 
uct, but rather that after tailoring it 
to the precise needs of the moment it is 
necessary also to give it careful and 
complete review at frequent intervals. 
It is certainly advantageous at such 
times for reinsured and reinsurer to sit 
down together to exchange information 
and ideas. 

Conferences of this nature can be of 
great help to both parties and they 
make it possible for each to know and 
appreciate the other’s problems. There 
is no substitute for them and thus 
through a better understanding the re- 
insurance companies are permitted to be 
of greater assistance in keeping con- 
tracts of reinsurance up to the minute 


and in anticipating changes and being 
prepared to meet them. 
Commission Terms 

Second in importance only to the pro- 
tection afforded by reinsurance is the 
price to be paid, or commission allowed. 
Too often in the past have treaties been 
negotiated on an apparently satisfactory 
basis only to have the loss ratio either 
improve with an inevitable request for 
increased commission terms, or worsen 
with reduced terms being requested by 
the reinsurer. 

Companies now have more generally 
adopted a long-range approach to this 
problem of treaty commissions, seeking 
an arrangement which at some apparent 
sacrifice of momentary advantage will 
automatically give both reinsurer and 
reinsured everything that they could 
reasonably ask, assuming both parties 
subscribe to the following axiomatic 
principles: 

1. Regardless of the loss record in 
an individual year the reinsured should 
receive sufficient commission to cover 
at least their own average direct com- 
mission rate, plus tax allowance. 

2. The reinsured should receive a 
material increase in commission in favor- 
able years. 

3. The reinsurer is entitled to a fair 
chance to make a reasonable profit. 

It is not difficult to meet the above 
requirements, either by a flat commis- 
sion plus contingent arrangement or by 
‘he presently popular sliding scale, pro- 
vided the following suggestions are ob- 
served: 

1. The ceding company should be con- 
tent with a minimum commission rate 
not much more than sufficient to cover 
their own acquisition and tax costs, de- 
pending upon the contingent or sliding 
scale for their share of the profit. If 
this attitude is not adopted there will 
ultimately come a period during which 
the reinsurer will be losing money while 
the ceding company is making a profit 
on the commission differential and such 
a condition either will force the commis- 
sion down to the proper level or will 
result in cancellation of the treaty at 
a time when it may be difficult to 
negotiate elsewhere. 

2. The reinsurer, on the other hand, 
should be quite willing to allow tv the 
ceding company a liberal share of the 
profits earned during the good years, 
reserving for themselves only a reason- 
able margin to cover their operating 
expense and profit and a reserve to help 
carry them through the next lean period. 
This attitude will help retain the ac- 
count for the reinsurer against com- 
petition based solely upon commission. 

3. Since it is not especially desirable 
for commission rates to reflect extreme 
changes in loss ratio completely and 
immediately, it is usually wise to pro- 
vide for carrying forward profits and 
losses into succeeding years. In this way 
the best years will help carry the worst 
ones, both for the ceding company and 
for the reinsurer, and both should 
prosper in the long run. 

Adequate Supervision 

Every direct writing company is 
vitally interested in procuring and main- 
taining the best possible program of 
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JOSEPH ALFRED MUNRO 
reinsurance. Each company, without im- 
portant exception, reinsures itself to 
extent and despite the obviously 
extreme importance of a proper reinsur 
ance program, this subject is often 
treated as an unwanted step-child. Over- 
looking the fact that in many instances 
reinsurance premiums constitute by far 
the largest single item of expenditure, 
not even excepting agents’ commissions, 
management often fails to provide ade- 
quate supervision. 

While an expert purchasing agent is 
employed to buy office supplies, the pur 
chase of reinsurance may be considered 
to be just one of many duties of some 
executive whose primary interests lie 
elsewhere. Worse yet, not even this de 
eree of unified supervision always exists, 
as in some cases each department head 
or branch manager supervises the pur- 
chase of reinsurance for his own needs 
and there is little or no attempt to co- 
ordinate the entire reinsurance program 

It would seem essential for any com- 
pany to concentrate supervision of all 
reinsurance transactions in one senior 
official who would be expected to look 
upon this responsibility as being of 
major importance and to spend an ade 
quate share of his time in study and 
in frequent consultations with his rein- 
surers. Only in this way can the com- 
pany expect to develop a long range 
over-all reinsurance program which can 
be depended upon to help carry the load 
through good times and bad and which 
will keep pace with changing conditions 


some 


Catastrophe Covers 


One important problem which con 
fronts a reinsurance executive is the 
analysis of his company’s needs with 


respect to excess-of-loss and catastrophe 


covers. Excess contracts have long been 
used in certain lines, and some under 
writers favor their more general use in 


fire underwriting. Certainly the facts 
are that an excess can often be bought 
for appreciably money than pro- 
rata reinsurance, and considerable book- 
keeping work can also be eliminated. 
On the other hand, it may be that this 
type of protection is entirely unsuited to 
the requirements of the company, or 


less 


(Continued on Page 92) 
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North America Tells Why It Is Convinced 


Installment Payment Premium Plan Is Sound 


The Insurance Co, of North America 
remains firmly convinced that  install- 
ment payments of premiums on term 
fire policies are of definite benefit to 
insurance policyholc ders, are profitable 
from an underwriting standpoint and 
not in violation either of ethics of the 
business or of state anti-discrimination 
laws. The company presented its views 
on this important question at length to 


the writer at Philadelphia a few days 
alo 
In utilizing the installment premium 


many states the company be- 
lieves it is rendering a service to the 
public and to local agents. As time 
passes the North America feels that the 
installment method of paying for term 
policies will come into more general 
use, just as financing purchases of auto- 
homes and many other things 
commonplace in the Ameri- 


plan in 


mobiles, 
are today 
economic 


can structure, 

It is recalled at the head office of 
the North America in Philadelphia that 
there was early and vigorous opposi- 
tion within the insurance business to 
multiple line underwriting, to revision 
of the New York standard fire policy 
and to other important developments 
in the insurance industry. Ultimately 


hostile views disappeared and were sup- 
planted by widespread support as better 
understanding of these improvements in 
public service developed. 


Changes in Agents’ Views 


The company points out, for exam- 


ple, that even since the annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents at Chicago in Sep- 
tember, 1949, when many states ap- 


proved a statement condemning install- 
ment premium plans, there have been 
changes in opinion. The Nebraska and 
North Dakota State Associations, which 
voted favorably on the condemnation 
proposal Chicago, later reversed their 
positions at their state conventions. 
\lso the Connecticut Association, which 
supported the majority at Chicago 
tabled a similar motion at its annual 
meeting in New Haven in November, 
thus neither officially Opposing nor sup- 
porting the North America plan. The 
Indiana Association put the matter in 
the hands of a special committee to re- 
port next year 

“The need for the 
says a spokesman for the 
demonstrated by the 


plan,” 
Amer 
amount 


installment 


North 


ca, 1 

of insurance written under the plan in 
the 38 states where the plan has been 
approved, and by the extent to which 
lending institutions have engaged = in 
fire insurance premium financing. If the 
insurance industry had been alert to 


meet the needs of the insuring public it 
would never have been necessary for 
policyholders desiring to take advantage 


of premium reductions afforded by term 
policies to resort to the more compli- 
cated financing plans afforded by finan- 


cial institutions 


‘It will be extraordinarily difficult. to 


onvince the insuring public, the great 
majority. of which buy homes, automo 
biles, furnishings, commodities, luxuries 
and virtually all) forms of insurance 
other than tire and its related sidelines 
n the installment plan, that it = is 
ainst public interest or economically 
unsound to use an installment payment 
plan for fire insurance premiums. Life 
insurance, automobile insurance, gen- 
eral liability insurance, burglary and 
class insurance, fidelity insurance, acci 


By Epwin N. EAGER 


dent and health insurance, the personal 
property floater, and other inland ma- 
rine policies and workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance premiums may be paid in 
installments. 

“Even in the fire business the rating 
organizations of most states have spe- 
cial rules applying to farm risks per- 
mitting installment payment of pre- 
miums. Where a substantial portion of 
the economy of the country in general 
and the insurance industry in particular 
is based upon installment payments 
how can it be successfully argued that 
fire insurance term policies should be 
bought for single payments only? 

Installment Plans Not New 

The company has assured the writer 
that the North America’s installment 
premium payment plan is nothing new 
in its fundamentals and does not  in- 
volve insurance rate changes; nor is it 
something which the company put into 
effect to secure competitive advantages 
for itself alone. 

Premium financing on term fire poli- 
cies and other types of insurance has 
been carried on for years the North 
America points out. At the outset pre- 
mium financing was handled almost ex- 
clusively by financial institutions not di- 
rectly associated with the insurance 
business. Most financing probably still 
operates under this method. 

But as time passed one and then an- 
other insurance company undertook to 
offer to agents and assureds some type 
of installment payment arrangement of 
its own until today there are many in- 
surers in the stock and mutual fields 
that either handle installment premiums 
directly or arrange for it through their 
own or independent financial institu- 
tions. Not all these plans are identical 
by any means. 

With respect to 
anti-discrimination 


violation of 
fire in- 


alleged 
sections of 


surance rating laws of the various 
states the North America spokesman 
stresses that its installment plan ad- 
heres 100% to existing term. rates. 
There are no rate alterations or viola- 
tions. The total premium which a five- 
vear term policyholder pays to the 
North America on the installment plan 
is four times the annual rate, as_ re- 


quired under term rate regulations, plus 


a service charge—including expense. 
items—of 3%. On three-year policies 
the service charge is 24% in addition 


full term charge. 

is neither rate-cutting, the 
company declares, nor is the privilege 
of paying the term premium in install- 
ments granted free of charge, The 
service charge the company believes to 
be adequate and fair. 


to the 
Thus there 


Term Rate Discounts 
The North America spokesman inter- 
viewed by The Eastern Underwriter 
contends that the problem of term rate 
discounts must not be confused with its 
installment premium endorsement be- 


cause each is based on different. ele- 
ments of expense. Term premium dis- 
counts reflect savings in Operating ex- 
pense arising out of the issuance of 


but one policy in place of three or five, 
as the case may be. Since the policy 
to which the installment premium = en- 
dorsement is attached is a term policy 


written and handled in the same man- 
ner as any other term policy, except 
for the collection of the premium, the 


attachment of the installment premium 
endorsement does not alter or affect the 


essential economies of the term policy. 

The cost of collecting the premiums 
in installments, under the North Amer- 
ica plan, is taken care of by the service 
charge for the installment premium en- 
dorsement. The company says experi- 
ence of over four years has shown the 
charge to be adequate. 

The Philadelphia company frankly 
recognizes the fact that the propriety 
of term credits is being questioned in 
some quarters, but points out that even 
if regulatory authorities should insist 
that in the light of current conditions 
such credits be modified, the need for 
the installment premium endorsement 
would still exist. This is for the reason 
that the cost of collecting premiums on 
term policies in installments is a dif- 
ferent and smaller element of expense 
than expense saving arising out of the 
difference between the cost of handling 
annual policies and term policies. 

The North America spokesman also 
pointed out that such criticism as there 
may be of term premium credits by 
regulatory authorities apparently stems 
from a possible discrimination between 
annual and term policyholders. If this 
be so, then the question is asked if the 
installment premium endorsement does 
not remove such criticism because it 
makes the savings in operating expense 
of term policies available to all policy- 
holders at the cost to the company of 
providing the annual payment facility. 

Not Adopted Without Consultation 

Strong denials are made by the North 
America that the installment premium 
plan now used was instituted for com- 
petitive advantages over other stock 
companies supporting the American 
Agency System. A company spokesman 
showed The Eastern Underwriter cor- 
respondence between the North Amer- 
ica and regional underwriters associa- 
tions in 1945 in which the former pre- 
sented the installment premium plan as 
a subject for general discussion. 

The company at that time did not use 
its plan in any state nor did it contem- 
plate exclusive use. Following months 
of inaction by the associations and 
failure to approve any installment plan 
for general use by all of their members, 
the North America went ahead on its 
own and filed its plan with the New 
York Insurance Department. 

Thus, the company says, all stock fire 
insurers were, at the outset, fully ac- 
quainted with the ideas of the North 
America. This was long before any 
positive action was taken by the North 
America and every other company had 
an opportunity to file an identical or 
siunilar plan simultaneously had it 
wished to do so. 7 

N. Y. Dept. Views 

In April, 1946, the New York 
ance Department accepted a 
the North America, which had been 
slightly revised from the original pro- 
posal, and ruled that the New York Fire 


Insur- 
plan of 


Insurance Rating Organization could 
not require the company to withdraw 
the plan. Walter F. Martineau, then 


Deputy Insurance Superintendent, stated 
in his decision that “there is no ques- 
tion as to the legality of the filing by a 
rating organization of rating plans and 
rules providing for the writing of term 
policies with premiums payable in in- 
stallments.” 

The question present was, rather, 
whether a member or subscriber of a 
rating body may obtain a review by the 





New York Superintendent and consid- 
eration of such a proposal after the rat. 
ing body had failed or refused to make 
a filing. The New York Departinent 
ruled in favor of the North America and 


in its decision stated, in part, as fol- 
lows: 
“The New York Fire Insurance Rat- 


ing Organization opposes the proposed 
plan of the North America also on the 
grounds that it contains discriminatory 
features, violates the reinstatement 
rules of the rating organization, pro- 
vides automatic cancellation without no- 
tice, and that the plan is gee 
because the rating organization in Oc- 
tober, 1945 (after the North Pont 
submitted its plan) broadened the bud- 
get plan to include all risks eligible for 
term discounts. 

“It is argued that the installment plan 
is discriminatory as between policyhold- 
ers taking term policies on the basis of 
full cash in advance and those _policy- 
holders who would pay on an annual 
installment basis. It is our opinion that 
there is no unfair discrimination inas- 
much as there is an increased premium 
charge over and above the premium 
for policies fully paid in advance and 
that the policyholder would have free- 
dom of choice to elect either method of 
payment. 

“The rating organization cannot ob- 
ject to the sufficiency of the additional 
3% charge over the standard 75% pre- 
mium for each subsequent annual pe- 
riod of a term policy when the pre- 
miums under the budget plan (after the 
first year) are lower for term. policies 
expiring annually. The expense of han- 
dling presumably would be less in _ the 
case of a single policy compared with 
five separate policies. 

Automatic Reinstatement 

“The North America explained that 
the additional 3% charge includes an 
allowance for the cost of automatic re- 
instatement after loss. Computations 
indicated that this cost is negligible and 
would not exceed 1/10 of 1% of the 
gross premiums. 

“When questioned as to why _ they 
did not propose automatic reinstate- 
ment on policies paid on a_ full cash 
in advance basis, the North America 
stated that under the filings of the rat- 
ing organization the assured can_ pur- 
chase for a very small additional pre- 
mium ‘unearned premium insurance’ 
which is in effect full automatic rein- 
statement after loss. 

“The North America has agreed t 
modify its plan to meet objections as to 
absence of notice of cancellation on de- 
fault in the payment of any premium 
installment. It also has agreed to re- 
move the objections to the option 0! 
the company to reinstate after loss. * ** 

“The North America has also agreed 
to remove the exception as to manufac- 
turing risks which under the filed rules 


are eligible for term discounts. In pass- 
ing upon these particular classes at this 
time the Department does not pass 
upon the reasonableness of the eligi- 
bility rules of the rating organization 
with respect to other classes not pres 


ently eligible for term discounts, 
Installment Plans in Other Fields 
“It may be that there are benefits 
flowing from the operation of such 
plan as the North America proposes 
Installment premium plans for term 
policies are issued by fire companies !1 
(Continued on Page 85) 
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Atomic Age 


Th speed with which the use of 
radioactive isotopes in all branches of 
industry is developing is the greatest 


cuarantee that insurance offering pro- 
tection against non-war atomic and 
radiation hazards will be developed in 
the very near future, according to 
Frank E. Schiff, vice president of Schiff, 
Terhune & Co., a leading New York 
brokerage concern. 


Mr. Schiff, who recently returned 
from a trip along the Eastern Seaboard 
visiting plants and laboratories where 
there is concentrated use of radioactive 
isotones, said he was undiscouraged by 


the lack of results from the efforts of 
his organization during the past two 
years to discover or foster the develop- 
ment of insurance which meets the de- 
mands of the atomic age into which 


we are entering. 
Survey of Insurance Companies 


In the last two years, Schiff, 
has made two international 


Terhune 
inquiries 


into the subject. The first was a canvass 
of all major insurance companies to 
learn what if any specific protec ction 


they offered through policies covering 
damage, injuries or death due to non- 
war atomic explosions or radiation haz- 
ards. The survey revealed that except 
for life insurance, which generally pays 
death benefits regardless of the cause, 
the insurance industry had nothing to 
offer. Even in the case of life policies, 
it was noted that where a double in- 








demnity clause called for double bene- 
fits in the case of death by accident the 
companies were unwilling to state 
whether they would regard death from 
“radiation sickness” following accidental 
exposure to radioactive substances as 


being the result of an accident or as a 
disease, 
In its second major survey, Schiff, 


Terhune canvassed top industrial lead- 
ers in 1,000 different major corpora- 
tions in the Western Hemisphere to de- 
termine whether there was any measur- 
able demand for atomic insurance. Com- 
panies which indicated a desire for such 
insurance in specific amounts revealed 
that there was an immediate demand for 
more than $300,000,000 | worth—with 
many comps inies stating, without reveal- 
ing any amounts, that they would like 
to obtain such insurance. 

In the survey of the major insurance 
companies, Mr. Schiff explained, most 
of them felt that atomic hazards were 
much too new. They pointed out that 
no figures pertaining to risks, potential 
damage, injury or deaths were available 
and that this type of hazard could not 
be insured because no one had had any 
experience with it. 


Views of Commissioner Allyn 


“With respect to this,” Mr. Schiff said, 
“I heartily endorse the recent  state- 
ment made by W. Ellery Allyn, Insur- 
ance Commissioner of Connecticut.” 

Commissioner  Allyn’s statement, 
made at the recent dinner meeting of 
the Casualty Actuarial Society, was: 
“Do not take the attitude that a given 
hazard is not insurable because it has 


never been insured before. Be willing 
to experiment, throw reasonable safe- 
guards around your experiments, of 
course, but make it apparent to the 
= that you have its interests at 
leart 


_As iar as its two-year effort in this 
held is concerned, Mr. Schiff explained, 
Ns frm has learned a lot. “Some of our 
experiences have been both encouraging 
and enlightening,” he commented, 
Others have, of course, been disappoint- 


ng aid sometimes, even amusing, For 
instance, because of the world wide 
pub] attending our concentration 





on this subject recently some South 





Insurance Outlook 


Schiff, Terhune Surveys Show Growing Public Interest; Major 
Insurance Companies Cautious and Await 
Developments 


FRANK SCHIFF 


American companies have begun to 
write ‘exclusion clauses’ in their regular 
life policies relieving the company of 
any responsibility if death is the result 
of an atomic explosion.” 

Despite the reluctance of the world’s 
large insurance companies to offer pro- 
tection in this field at the present time, 
Mr. Schiff is convinced by what he saw 
and learned on his recent trip that in- 


accelerate 
in atomic 


dustrial demand will greatly 
the present slow program 
insurance development. 

Radioactive isotopes, Mr. 
clared, are in much more general and 
much more diverse use than the average 
layman thinks—and in all cases their use 
presents new and totally different haz- 
ards. Isotopes are now being used, to 
name just a few, in the ink and paper 
industry, the steel industry, petroleum, 
food, metallurgy, detergents, textiles, 
glass, electroplating and filtration in- 
dustries. 

Discusses Accident at an Airfield 


Schiff de- 


the many industries 
and the many uses in which isotopes 
are involved present an equally long 
list of risks all of them wholly or partly 
in the insurance field. As a specific 


The many ways, 


new 

example Mr. Schiff recounted an acci- 
dent which was reported to him by 
Emery Air Freight Co. At an airfield 


a lead encased shipment of a_ highly 
radioactive isotope was being lifted by 
a fork-lift prior to being placed on a 
truck. As the fork-lift reached the top 
of its lift the case fell. Before any- 
thine could be done a passing truck ran 
over the lead case. The damaged case 
was rushed at top speed to the nearest 
available radioactive detector where 
fortunately it was discovered that al- 
though badly smashed, the lead con- 
tainer had not broken. If it had, un- 
doubtedly the fork-lift, the truck, and 
part of the loading area would have 
been rendered highly dangerous and 
completely unusable. In addition some 
of the personnel might well have been 


seriously, if not fatally, exposed to 
radiation. 
The hazards of shipping isotopes 


alone, present a large field in which 
insurance must play a part, Mr. Schiff 
stated. Isotopes are shipped very ex- 
tensively by air. Consequently aircraft 
disasters might well result in property, 
products or people being sprayed with 
highly injurious radioactive substances. 

“My talks with the people using and 


- which 
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iso- 
“were 


radioactive 
concluded, 


developing uses for 
topes,” Mr. Schiff 
highly encouraging. 

“Since, at the present time, radio- 
active isotopes represent the major 
peacetime application of atomic develop- 
ment; since their use by and penetration 
in industry is growing more and 
extensive at a rapid rate, and since re- 
gardless of precautionary measures and 
devices they represent hazards which 
are both real and new, I am sure that 
in addition to all the peace time bene- 
fits they promise for us they will also 
result in the development of atomic-age 
insurance.” 


more 


Fire Conference Program 
Extended on West Coast 


Further development in the program 
of conferences between committees oi 
the Board of Fire Underwriters of the 
Pacific and representatives of the state 
agents’ associations, was reported by 
President Raymond L. Ellis at the 
Such 


board’s semi-annual meeting. con- 
ferences were held in recent months 
during the annual conventions of the 
Arizona, Montana and Utah associa 
tions. 

“During the past year, state commit- 
tees were appointed for all states, with 
the exception of Washington, and also 
for the territories of Alaska and Ha 


wail,” Mr, Ellis revealed. 


New Bleaching Process 
Fire Safeguards Issued 


A newly developed bleaching 
is being used by flour manutac 
turers and fat rendering companies and 


process 


may be used by the soap industry, 
sugar refiners, and many other indus 
tries, has introduced new fire and ex 


plosion hazards which are discussed in 


a report issued by the research division 


of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. 

The report is titled “Precautionary 
Fire and Explosion Safegards in the 
Use of Chlorine Dioxide for Industrial 
Bleaching.” It offers detailed recom- 
mendations for the use of chlorine 
dioxide, which is spontaneously explo 
sive in concentrations over 10%, and 
for safe handling and storage of sodium 
chlorite. 

The report covers the theory of 
operation of the new bleaching process, 
design and construction of the equip 
ment used, and safe installation and 


operation of typical units. 


“These installations are presently 
found in a number of establishments 
where little or no previous experience 


has been had with chemical operations 
and critical process control,” the re 
port states. “Education of the operating 
personnel on the potential fire and 


hazards is essential and 
should be made mandatory.” 

Research Report No. 7 is available 
without charge from the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, 85 John Street, 
New York City. 


explosion 


Muzak Installed in Office 


In a recent survey of employe atti- 
tude toward music at work, 974% of 
the office employes at the Fireman’s 
Fund, New York, voted in favor of 
Muzak. The music is heard at half- 
hour intervals from 8 a.m. to overtime 
in the tabulating, statistical and entry 
and marine policy writing depart- 
ments. Employes volunteered compli- 
mentary remarks and the majority 
found that the music relieved their 
fatigue, made time go faster and, in 
general, made everyone more cheerful. 

The New York office is the latest 
branch of Fireman’s Fund to _ install 
Muzak. Branches in Chicago, San 
Francisco and Los Angeles already are 
at work to Muzak. 
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REPRESENTING: 


LOCAL DEPARTMENT 


LAW UNION and ROCK INS. CO. OF LONDON, ENG. 
PACIFIC NATIONAL FIRE INS. CO. OF CAL. 

QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 

SCOTTISH UNION & NATL. INS. CO. OF EDINBURGH, SCOT. 
STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 

SWITZERLAND GENERAL INS. CO. LTD. ZURICH 


SUBURBAN AND BINDING DEPARTMENTS 


AMERICAN & FOREIGN INS. CO. 

PACIFIC NATIONAL FIRE INS. CO. OF CAL. 

SCOTTISH UNION & NATL. INS. CO. OF EDINBURGH, SCOT. 
STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
SWITZERLAND GENERAL INS. CO. LTD. ZURICH 


BINDING DEPARTMENT 


LAW UNION and ROCK INS. CO. OF LONDON, ENG. (L and L Group) 
PACIFIC NATIONAL FIRE INS. CO. OF CAL. 

QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 

SCOTTISH UNION & NATL. INS. CO. OF EDINBURGH, SCOT. 
STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


INLAND MARINE DEPARTMENT 


CENTRAL STATES FIRE INS. CO. OF KANSAS 

INDEMNITY MARINE ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 

PACIFIC NATIONAL FIRE INS. CO. OF CAL. 

SCOTTISH UNION & NATL. INS. CO. OF EDINBURGH, SCOT. 
STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 

STAR INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 

SWITZERLAND GENERAL INS. CO. LTD. ZURICH 


AUTOMOBILE DEPARTMENT 


SCOTTISH UNION & NATL. INS. CO. OF EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND 
STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
STAR INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 
UNION ASSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD., OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


12 Platt Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
Telephone HAnover 2-8373 
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nsurance Women of New Yor 


when the _ Insurance 
York celebrated its 
ersary with a dinner at 
Whvte’s Restaurant, the organization 
had reached a stage where it could look 
backward over a period of growth and 
achievement and forward to a yet more 
promising future. 

The Insurance Women of New York 
is all unique organization. It is com- 
posed of women of attainment who are 
executives, department heads and sec- 
retaries to the top executives of fire, 
casualty and surety companies and or- 
eanizations. It does not seek numerical 
strength primarily, although it has 
srown from its initial membership of 
nine and charter membership of 37 to 
a present saesiieesaliig of more than 100. 
It does seek a quality membership and 
the women on its rolls have achieved 
high places in their fields of endeavor. 


Work for Public Betterment 


of the Insurance Women of 
New York are largely in the field of 
public betterment. In the course of the 
15 years in which it has been operating, 
it has given three scholarships to de- 
serving young girls—two for business 
courses and one for a course in radio 
and journalism at Columbia University. 
Supplementing its scholarship activity, 
the club has sent a number of children 
to summer camp, helped individually 
some children and old ladies and con- 
tributed to childrens’ schools and old 
peoples’ homes. It has contributed a 
typewriter for the blind and a radio to 
The Lighthouse and it adopted a 
French war orphan for one year. 


In 1936, when the club was of recent 
origin, it joined with the Insurance 
Society of New York in sponsoring a 
course in advanced English and the fol- 
lowing five years, sponsored a similar 
course alone under the tutelage of 
Louise Windle, an authority on busi- 
ness English. In February of this year, 
when awards were made to honor stu- 
dents of the Insurance Society of New 
York, for the first time special prizes 
for girl students in the general prin- 
ciples course who had registered for 
succeeding semesters were awarded. 
These prizes were books donated by the 
Insurance Women of New York and 
each prize winner was given text books 
appropriate to the course she was pre- 
paring to take. The awards were pre- 
sented in behalf of the club by Julia D. 
Russell, secretary to General Manager 
Wilbur E, Mallalieu of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, a charter 
member and former president of the 
Insurance Women of New York. It was 
announced that these awards will be 
repeated at the close of future semes- 
ers 


Last month 


Women of New 
15th annive 


Activities 


Realizing that its undertakings re- 
quire both funds and a great deal of 
time and effort and personal attention, 
the club guards against diffusing its 
efforts too widely. Acc cordingly, in 1940, 
When it was decided to join the fast- 
growing National Association of Insur- 
ance Women, the club withdrew from 
the National Association of Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs. 


Founded by Maude Inch 


It may truly be said that the Insur- 
aig Women of New York was founded 
vy Maude E. Inch, recently retired 


Active in Public 


By JENNIE SuE DANIEL 


after years as secretary of the Insurance 
Society of New York. It was Miss Inch 
who inspired it. It was she who made 
contact with the original members and 
nurtured the organization through its 
formative period. In recognition of her 
role as founder, in 1938, Miss Inch was 


unanimously elected a life member 
Together with Miss Inch, Evelvn 
Decker and Helen Garvin were moving 


spirits in the organization of the club. 
Both of them have been honored by 
election to life membership. 

Present at the organization meeting, 
in addition to Miss Inch, were the fol- 
lowing: Helen M. Garvin, first presi- 
dent of the organization, at that time 
supervisor of the loss department of 
the North British & Mercantile Insur- 
ance Co., now a life member of the club 
but no longer in the insurance business; 
Delores G. Cunningham, now Mrs. 
Daniel R. Parks, an associate member 
Agnes Lougheed, personnel supervisor 
of the New York office of the United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., now a 
past president of the organization. 

Also, Elizabeth W. Meyer, General 
Adjustment Bureau, Inc.; Gladys E. 
Middlemiss, deceased; Clara B. Penz, 
now an associate member; Mary R. 
Regan, Eastern Underwriters Associa- 
tion, and Catherine T. Wilson, then with 
the Insurance Executives Association, 


now Mrs. J. C. Archer, an associate 
member. 

The following had indicated a desire 
to join and were among the charter 


members but were unable to attend the 
organization meeting: 


Louise Cheney, now Mrs. Burnett C. 


Collins, associate member; Evelyn F. 
Decker, Continental Insurance Co., a 
life member; Marguerite J. Hofener, 
now operating her own agency at 
Woodbridge, N. J.; Norma B. Palmer, 
Great American Insurance Co., now 
Mrs. Frank Kadow, and Miss Russell. 


List of Past Presidents 


During the 15 years’ existence of the 
Insurance Women of New York, the 
following have served as president of 


the organization: Helen M. Garvin 
1934-37; Julia D. Russell 1938-39; Helen 
F. Williams 1940-42; Florence McCaskie 
1942-44; Viola C. Whaley 1944-46; 
Agnes Lougheed 1946-47; Leone E. 
Martin 1947-49 

While members of the Insurance 


Women of New York find their regular 
meetings, their activities and_ their 
friendships and social contacts with each 
other rewarding in large measure, it may 


be said that so far, there have been 
two “great moments” for the organiza- 
tion. The first came in 1939 when the 
small five year old club of 57 mem- 


bers, acted as hostess club to the annual 
friendship dinner of the Women’s Busi- 
ness and Professional Clubs of New York. 
Attendance at this dinner was &00. It 
was held at the American Women’s 
Association. 

The theme of 
International 
en’s Eyes” 


the dinner was “The 
Situation Through Wom- 
and speakers were Vera 
Micheles Dean, research director of the 
Foreign Policy Association; the late 
Eleanor Patterson, who was owner and 
publisher of the Washington Times- 
Herald; Dorothy Dunbar Bromley, fea- 
ture writer, and Helen Varick Boswell, 
president of the Woman’s Forum. Fannie 
Hurst presented the annual award to 





| IWNY’s President 
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MacGREGOR 


the “woman of the year,” in journalism 
and radio. It was won by Anne O'Hare 
McCormick, noted foreign correspondent 


and feature writer of the New York 
Times. 
Notables Among Guests 

Among the honor guests were such 
notables as Mrs. August Belmont, Mrs. 
Wilbur E. Mallalieu, Clare Boothe Luce, 
Marjorie Hillis, Natalie Couch, Anne 
Morgan, Mrs. Frank A. Vanderlip and 
Helen Rogers Reid. 


With such a star-studded audience and 


such a large gathering of women, some 
of the insurance newspaper editors ex 
pressed wonder that the small club 
should have the timerity to undertake 


undertake it 
Julia Rus- 
that time 


to conduct the event. But 
they did, under leadership of 
sell, who was president at 
There were the menu to be planned, 
reservations ascertained exactly, speak 
ers to be secured, all involving innumer- 
able detail and expert planning. 


Miss Russell, as president of the 


hostess club, was to welcome the guests 
and present the club’s own prize—a 
scholarship to Naomi Gilpatrick, a 


student at Columbia. The young recipient 


has done honor to the club. Since win 
ning the scholarship, she has become 
a successful writer and several of her 
novels have been published. 

Miss Russell had able lieutenants in 
carrying out this undertaking of the 
friendship dinner. Miss Garvin was in 
charge of dinner arrangements. Agnes 
Mahon, America Fore, was scholarship 
chairman. Louise Cheney, Home Insur- 
ance Co., was reception chairman. Daisy 


Fire Under- 
reservations. 
treasurer. 


National Board of 
writers, was in charge of 
Helen F. Williams served as 

They came through with flying colors, 
due to three C’s—they concentrated, 
laborated and coordinated. The club's 
scrapbook is full of letters of congratula- 
tions to Miss Russell and her aides for 
their success. In a long article following 


Rankin, 


col- 


elfare Fiel 


the dinner, “Insurance Women Gain 
More Laurels,” the late William S. 
Crawford, veteran editor of the Journal 
of Commerce of New York, concluded 
with this paragraph: 


May Be Proud of Accomplishments 


“The Insurance Women of New York 
can well be proud of its accomplishments 
in its first five years of existence. The 


organization does not seek a large mem- 


bership, but the quiet enthusiasm and 
ability of those who are on the club’s 
roster make up for a lack of mere 
numbers. The organization undoubtedly 


will go on to further accomplishments 
but the success with which it staged the 


friendship dinner shortly after its fifth 
birthday long will remain a_ brilliant 
highlight in its career in the memory 


of those who were members of the club 
in 1939.” 


Mr. Crawford’s comment on this pure- 


ly distaff event was prophetic in the 
light of the other big moment in the 
life of the club—when it served as 


hostess club to the National Association 
of Insurance Women in June of 1947 
This was far from being a distaff only 
occasion. The annual meetings of the 
NAIW always draw numbers of insur- 
ance men and the list of those present 
at the banquet looks lke a “who’s who” 
in the insurance business. This was an- 
other time when farsighted, meticulous 
management was required. This was a 
three day convention and more than 600 
delegates from all sections of the coun- 
try were present. 


Work of Florence McCaskie 


this convention came 
postponements which 

been disheartening. 
York City as the meet 
NAIW was the result 
practically alone 
National Board 
She had repre- 


Preparation for 
after a series of 
might well have 

Selection of New 
ing place for the 
of the spadework 
by Florence McC 
of Fire Underwriters 
sented the New York group at a num- 
ber of national meetings, plugging con- 
stantly for the New York meeting. Mrs 
McCaskie retired as president in 1944 
and Viola C. WI Northern Assur- 
ance Co., succeeded her. It had been 
announced earlier that the annual con- 

| 


vention of the NAIW h | 


done 


askie, 


ad been canceled 


for that year, upon the request of the 
Office of Defense Transportation, due 
to war conditions but it was anticipated 
that it could be held in 1945. Miss 
Whaley and her associ had made all 
hotel and other arrangements well in 
advance. Again, it was necessary to call 
off the convention. Miss Whaley was 


reelected president for ” Se 1945-1946 
term and was succeeded in 1946 by 
Aenes Lougheed, United States Fidelity 
& Guaranty Co. 

In 1946, it was the same 
convention. But in 1947, 
capable guidance of Miss Lot 
highly successful convention was_ he 





Miss Lougheed broug ht to the task her 
talents as a personnel supervisor of the 
New York office of her company and 
former president of the Personnel Club 
of New York. She, too, had able aides 
Mrs. McCaskie, second vice president of 
the NAIW at that time, was mistress 
of ceremonies at the banquet and served 
as committee coordinator 

Leone Martin, Roval-Liverpool Group 


was chairt nan f the arrangements com- 


(Continued on Page &6) 
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tion and correlated work of many or- 
vanizations in industry, transportation 
and other businesses. Fire and casualty 
insurance companies themselves finance 
many of these constructive activities in 
uman welfare but, more important, 
hey bring to the task the unselfish and 
effective help of thousands of trained 
men, many of whom contribute a great 
deal of their own time to this kind of 
public service. 

Two factors have made life saving 
by the property insurance business an 
uitstanding success: first, the zeal of 
trained field men, engineers and 
ther professionally qualified persons, 
and second, the cooperation of other 
associations in these movements to save 
prevent human suffering and 


their 


lives and 


An American Tradition 


recognition of the value of life 
American tradition, It can be 
contrasted significantly with ideas so 
prevalent elsewhere. The United States 
is the leading capitalist nation. Critics 
of the American way seize upon oppor 
tunities to point to our crimes of vio- 
traffic toll of lives and in- 
indicating a callousness they 
would like to make millions over the 
world believe is characteristic of our 
people. We know the picture they seek 
to portray is not true. Americans es- 
sentially are common sense idealists. 


efforts of the fire and 


This 


is an 


lence, our 


juries, as 


Certainly the 


casualty msurance companies together 
with the life companies towards saving 
lives, if more widely realized would 
vive the world a picture of us that is 
n sharp contrast with nations where 


in 
human life in recent decades at least 
has been held so lightly—where geno- 
been practiced regardless of 
law, conscience or religion; and where 
opinion with the 
may lead to 
exile or imprison 


cide has 
differences of 


dictated view 
rsecution, 


even 
state loss 
of lite, pe 
ent 

In a world where such things con- 
tinue to have currency, the life-saving 
work of the fire and casualty insurance 
companies takes on more than domestic 
muportance. It could help to influence 
wholesomely world opinion about us 
Such efforts directed) toward — saving 
property are not new here. 
They have been going on for years, in 
fields of American business and 
ictivity, in addition to the 
manufac- 


lives and 


mlany 
professional 
professions, the drug 


medical 


turers and those concerned directly 
vith fighting illness and disease. The 
iutomobile manufacturers) spend hun 
Ireds otf thousands of dollars every 
year in external safety work, wholly 
apart from engineering satety into 
their products. Railroads and other 


businesses are engaged in continuing 


campaigns to reduce accident and 
death rates in industry. There are few, 
any, companies that do not strive in 


me way to safeguard and benefit the 
health and welfare of employes and 
their families 


Highest Standard of Living 


Phe sum total of all these and similar 
efforts toward the improvement of hu 
man weltare has been so_ substantial 
that the American people today not 
only enjoy the highest standard of liv 
ine but the best health standards in the 
world, Propaganda on behalf of so 
called welfare states or socialized medi- 
cine or the dressed up socialism prac- 
ticed anywhere else should not over 


shadow or obscure” the — substantial 
achievements brought about by and 
through the enlightened efforts of 


American business and_ the 
concerned with 
health, saving life and 
dents. 

Data is not available 
culate the number of 
suffering 


professions 
individual 
Preventing accel 


safeguarding 


on which to cal 
lives saved or the 


human avoided by the con 
tinuous life saving campaigns carried 
out or inspired directly or indirectly 


from 





National Board on Saving Lives 
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by the fire and casualty insurance com- 
panies. The fires or accidents that 
never happened, and were prevented 
from happening by helping the people 
to protect themselves, cannot be 
counted. The lives that were never lost 
in prevented fires or accidents are of 
the living not the dead—at least until 
natural causes intervene, A_ life lived 
out, not snuffed out, is the ideal. The 
life-saving work of the property insur- 
ance business promotes that ideal. 

Fire Prevention Work of National 

Board 


The fire prevention work of the fire 
business carried on, in a 
group way, largely by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters began in 
real earnest more than sixty years ago, 
or in the early 1890s, when some of 
the insurance company executives be- 
gan to emphasize the fearful property 
cost of preventable fires. Stress at first 
was laid on property rather than 
on loss of life but in a few years they 
began to talk more and more about the 
fearful r lives in such catastro- 
phes. The conscience of the fire insur- 
ance business saw in fire itself, par- 
ticularly in the great conflagrations of 
the time, human catastrophes that in- 
life and human suffering 
in inhuman degree. No fire, they real- 
ized, however small, should be looked 
upon merely as a destroyer of property. 
It was a destrover of other, more pre- 
values, greater than could be 
measured in dollars lost 

With that recognition 
imposed responsibility which took tan- 
vible form in the life saving work of 
the fire insurance companies and_ the 
safety and accident prevention work of 
casualty insurance. It was not merely 
commercial interest to reduce loss pay- 
ments, It came through enlightened 
management-thinking in the public in- 
terest. Although the term public rela- 
tions was not yet used, what they be- 
gan then was and still is public relations 
of a fundamental kind. 

It is not necessary to inform insur- 
ance people themselves about the great 
achievements of the business in saving 
lives. They should know the facts. But 
these few comments may give them 
and others who read them a reminder 
of things that are so effectively and 
consistently done as to become almost 
commonplace. 


insurance 


loss 


loss ot 


volved human 


C1lOUS 


came a_self- 


Laboratories and FIA 


For instance: The 
the Underwriters’ 


Underwriters’ 


establishment of 
Laboratories more 
than fifty years ago, now one of the 
world’s great laboratories, comparable 
in itS way in prestige with the United 
States Bureau of Standards. The whole 


concept of this distinguished non-profit 
institution is directed toward disinter- 
ested, unselfish public service. It is an 
institution whose staff and testing fa- 
cilities are devoted wholly to practical 
ways of reducing hazards to life and 
property by testing the new and the old 
that enter into the daily living and 
work of people. 

The same kind of concept inspires the 
new laboratories of the Factory Insur- 
ance Association in Hartford where 
technical men are informed and trained 
in ways to prevent fires in industry, 

It is also inherent in the fire safety 
inspections that are made for munici- 
palities without charge, to cities over 
25,000 population by engineers from the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
and in cities under that size by the 
state inspection bureaus that are sup- 
ported by the fire insurance business. 

The whole effort of the National 
3oard over many years to improve 
building codes and eliminate hazardous 
construction is actuated by the sense of 
self-imposed responsibility to let people 
know what experience and science and 
technical skill have taught the fire in- 
surance business about preventing fires 
and avoiding fire hazards. 

Inspection of Nation’s Hospitals 

Currently this concept inspires the 
movement led by the National Board 
to bring the whole property insurance 
business of the nation together, includ- 
ing all kinds of companies and_ bu- 
reaus, in the inspection of the nation’s 
6,000 hospitals so that the dangers of 
hospital disasters may be removed as 
far as is humanly and physically pos- 


sible. In some areas trained insurance 
men have for years been conducting 
such hospital safety inspections as a 


contribution to public welfare. 

In the same category of service are 
the town inspections carried out by the 
fire insurance company field men in 
the Middle West and the Eastern 
states under the auspices of their state 
fire prevention associations. Similar in- 
spections are made in other parts of 
the country under varying auspices but 
with the same purpose in view. In 
these inspections particular attention is 
paid to school safety and to informing 
children about the importance of pro- 
tecting themselves against fire. 

Fire Prevention Week 

The activities of the fire insurance 
business in Fire Prevention Week are 
well-known to the nation. It is notable 
that the number of other organizations 
participating in that informational work 
has been increased many-fold in recent 
vears by the promotional work of the 
National Board, the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, the National Fire 
Waste Council, the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, and other 
public spirited organizations. 

“Prevention of loss is an outstanding 
service of all forms of insurance,” said 
Dr. S. S. Huebner, noted Professor of 
Insurance and Commerce in the Whar- 
ton School of Finance, more than twenty 
years ago, “and the casualty insurance 
business as well as the fire insurance 
companies has been guided by that 
principle for decades. Prevention of 

added Dr. Huebner, “constitutes 
insurance in itself. It aims to in- 
the occurrence of loss al- 


loss,” 
real 
sure against 
together.” 
Saving Lives in Industry 

He pointed out that the ideal situa- 
tion would result when the insurance 
companies were able to prevent every 
even if that prevention required 
the expenditure of their premium in- 
come for loss prevention work rather 
than for loss payments, 

The success of the insurance business 
and their cooperators in industry and 
transportation in cutting loss of lives 
in accidents is strikingly revealed in 
figures recently compiled by John V. 
Grimaldi of the Association of Casu- 
alty and Surety Cos. In 1913 nine men 
out of 10,000 were killed at their jobs. 
The figure now is three. But he points 
out rightly that even that figure is far 
too high, with a total of 16,500 deaths 


le SS, 


RURAL FIRE DEPT. CONTEST 


Agricultural Committee of Fire Waste 
Council Says Contest, Starting 
July 1, Is on National Basis 
With launching of a rural fire de- 
partment contest announced at the an- 
nual meeting in Chicago of the agri- 
cultural committee of the National Fire 
Waste Council, the committee has gone 
on a national basis, Dennis C. Smith, 
chairman, commented in his opening re- 
marks. Mr. Smith is assistant manager 

of Home’s farm department, 

Harry P. Cooper, Jr., secretary of the 
National Association of Mutual Insur- 
ance Companies, announced details of 
the contest. Winning departments in 
the various states will receive first place 
certificates and the national winner a 
plaque or trophy. A department sery- 
icing rural areas is eligible. Report of 
activities must be filed on a form which 
may be secured from local chambers of 
commerce, and filing may be with the 
local chamber or the national council, 
All competing departments will receive 
certificates of participation. The contest 
will start July 1, 1950, and will be on 
a national basis, with winners announced 
at the 1951 annual meeting of the com- 
mittee. 

Harry F. Perlet, assistant manager of 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce in- 
surance department, told of the cham- 
ber’s participation in fire prevention 
work and the part it had in founding 
the council. He stressed that local 
chambers are the proper medium for 
carrying on this work because their in- 
fluence is very strong locally. 

Technological improvement in farm 
machinery and hazards which they create 
was discussed. Among the speakers were 
John S. Nacey, vice president of P. 
Nacey Co., Chicago; Norton T. Ames, 
chairman of the fire and police com- 
mittee of Oregon, Wis.; Mel Blaising 
of the Independent Protection Co., 
Goshen, Ind.; J. S. Russell, farm editor 
of the “Register & Tribune” of Des 
Moines, and David W. Just of Un- 
derwriters Laboratories. 

Henry Giese of Iowa State College 
presided at a meeting of the council's 
farm: fire protection committee at which 
it was stated the pre-war standards 
which still are governing the situation 
should be modernized. 





in one recent year and 2,500,000 injured. 
N. Y. University Safety Education 
Center 

Another major accomplishment was 
the establishment, in 1938, of The Cen- 
ter for Safety Education of New York 
University, the first such department on 
the graduate level. Since 1922 the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies, representing outstanding capital 
stock insurance ‘companies, had _ pro- 
vided grants to other organizations for 
safety education work, With the estab- 
lishment of the Center these companies 
centralized their educational efforts and 
financial support. 

Today, the Center’s aim to achieve 
safety through education is made _ pos- 
sible by annual grants from the associa- 
tion. More than 8,000 persons have at- 
tended these training courses at the 
Center and in 25 colleges and universi- 
ties throughout the country, Its field 
services have spread to 44 states. It is 
not possible in this space to describe all 
the worthwhile activities inspired by 
the leadership of the Center. Nor can 
one estimate the number of lives saved 
or accidents prevented by this work. 

Together with the educational and in- 
formational work done by individual life 
insurance companies and their associa- 
tions to prolong the span of lives and 
increase individual and community 
health standards, the public service o! 
the insurance business, fire, casualty 
and life, in this great field of human 
benefits is a long and creditable record. 

The safety and life-saving work ot! 
American insurance companies is a fa- 
cet of capitalistic enterprise that no 
other nation and no system in_ the 
world can match. It is public service— 
and good public relations, 
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Enjoy your cigarette, by all means! But remember it is also a fire hazard—and treat 


it as such. Don’t park your cigarette on furniture. Don't forget to crush it out when FOUNDED IN 1819, the Actna 
Insurance Company takes its name 
from the famous volcano, which 
“though surrounded by flame and 
smokeis itself never consumed.”’ From 
that day to this—through wars, con- 
A | N P flagrations and depressions—no 
A INSURANCE GROU policyholder has ever suffered loss 
because of failure of an Aetna Com- 
AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY ¢ THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. pany to meet its obligations. 
PIEDMONT FIRE INSURANCE CO. . STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. 


tat Sry THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY 


wy ¢. 
‘Ec. HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
> P rotection 4 
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you are through smoking. Keep ash trays within easy reach—and use them. 








This advertisement also appears — in color—in TIME, NEWSWEEK, PATHFINDER, 
U.S. NEWS and WORLD REPORT ° W. Ross McCain, President | 
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“Introduction to Insurance” Just 


Published by Laurence E. Falls 


Designed to Acquaint Newcomers in the Business and Students 


Taking Courses With an Overall Picture of 


How Insurance Industry Operates 


An excellent “Introduction to Insur- 
e” has been written by Laurence E. 
Falls, secretary-treasurer of the Insur- 
ance Institute of America, designed pri- 
rily for students taking an orienta- 
course in insurance. Wherever 
technical terms have been used, they 
re explained so that the book is easily 
derstandable by anyone not engaged 
insurance but wishing to acquire a 
eneral knowledge of fundamentals of 
Published by the Insur- 
94-page book 


e business. 
nce Institute this new 
Ils for $1.50 a copy. 
Mr. Falls is a man well able to write 
the insurance business. He has spent 
re than 40 years as a local and gen- 


eral agent, special agent, company ex- 
ecutive and director, teacher and uni- 
lecturer. He was formerly a 


ce president of the American Insur- 
e Co. of Newark. 

Many subjects are discussed briefly 

ut expertly in “Introduction to Insur- 
e.” Not only the various fire, ma- 
ne, casualty, surety and life branches 


f the business explained but other 

jects considered include qualified 
dvisers, history of insurance, prin- 
iples of insurance, moral hazard, kinds 


of insurance carriers, surveys, binders, 
loss prevention, Federal and state regu- 
lation, investments and multiple line un- 
derwriting powers. 

Moral Hazard Problem 

In his chapter on principles of in- 
surance Mr. Falls explains such fun- 
damentals as law of average, insurable 
interest, mutuality and co-insurance. In 
his chapter on moral hazards the au- 
thor touches on one of the major facts 
not always fully understood by persons 

the insurance business themselves. 
That is that insurance companies do 
t insure things er property; they in- 
ire people against financial loss. 
Moral Hazards 

“The property or other insurable in- 
terest is the ‘subject of insurance,’ and 
the person who can lose by the oc- 
currence of the insured peril is the ‘in- 
ured’ or ‘assured,’” writes Mr. Falls. 
“Insurance companies are, therefore, in- 
terested in the kinds of people whom 
they insure, as well as the chance that 
damage will occur to the property or 
interest insured. 

“Moral hazard, whether good or bad, 

the extent to which ownership and 
care of property affect its desirability 
as an insurance risk. Moral hazard in- 
cludes much more than the private mor- 
als of the person seeking to buy insur- 
ance. Lack of cleanliness, or careless- 
ness in the disposal of waste material 
in a factory; business methods that 
make enemies in the community; a 
business that is on the downgrade with 
poor prospect of recovery; and lack of 
enough capital to run the business, are 
all elements of moral hazard. Of 
course, anyone engaged in an_ illegal 
activity is a poor moral risk. Whenever 
an insurance underwriter learns that 
one of these conditions exists, he 
knows that insurance for such an as- 
sured will involve more risk than was 
contemplated when the rate was made 
for the insurance to be issued. 

“The laws of the states prohibit dis- 
crimination between risks of like char- 
acter and degree of hazard, but the 
law means character of risk, not the 
character of the insured. The rates are 
based upon the physical hazard. In fire 
insurance, for example, they are based 
upon construction, occupancy, 


largely 





LAURENCE E. FALLS 


exposure by other hazards, and _ fire 
protection. 

“In automobile insurance the prime 
factors are size of car, the use to 
which it is to be put, and the traffic 
conditions of the territory in which it 
is usually operated. The rating sched- 
ules include no provision for higher 
charges when moral hazard factors 
make a loss more likely than in a risk 
where the insured is honorable, careful, 
and successful. 

“When a company is asked to issue 
insurance covering a building to a man 
who is careless, or one who has had 
several fire losses, it cannot charge a 
larger premium for the greater risk 
which it takes, so it must decide 
whether to accept or to decline the pro- 
posal. If the owner can be persuaded 
to give his building better care, or if 
it be learned that the previous fires 
were not his fault, the company is jus- 
tified to consider the risk to be an 
average one, and to issue the policy. 

“Whether the company representative 
declines the insurance when _ offered, 
or cancels it after issue, he should be 
very careful never to give any reason 
for his action, except that the company 
elects to decline, or that the company 
elects to cancel. The company and the 
insured have this right of election at 
all times. If the company unwisely 
states that it elects to cancel because 
of moral hazard, and the assured feels 
that he is unjustly treated by that ac- 
cusation, he has grounds for a damage 
suit against the insurance company. 

“It may be well to add here that this 
cancellation procedure is to be pre- 
ferred even when canceling for non- 
payment of premium. Maybe the pre- 
mium has been paid and _ incorrectely 
credited, in which case the company 
may still be liable.” 

Multiple Line Advantages 

Writing on multiple line underwriting 
powers Mr. Falls cites some of the rea- 
sons for the expected popularity of 
broad coverage as follows: 

“Reasonably the buyer of insurance 
wants his insurable risks adequately 
covered by as few policies as possible. 
If he could buy all of his insurance 
from one company there would be less 
chance of gaps in the coverage between 
the several kinds of protection which 








he needs. Absence of loss under most 
of his policies would build a credit bal- 
ance with the company to offset a bad 
loss under one policy. 

“As American business spreads into 
foreign countries it must compete with 


the institutions of those countries. 
American business men want insurance 
in American companies to follow their 
ventures into fields abroad, but they 
want it written as simply and with as 
few artificial restrictions as are to be 
found in the policies from insurance 
companies of other countries, 

“Where an insurance company has 
sufficient capital, or other guarantee 
fund, to cover the combined financial 
requirements in order to write fire, ma- 
rine and casualty insurance, including 
surety bonds a law giving such a com- 
pany broad powers does not endanger 
the interest of the policyholders. Such 
a law benefits the insurance buying 
public, the agents and the companies. 
Management economies which the com- 
panies cannot effect today can be ac- 
complished under the exercise of mul- 
tiple line writing powers.” 


Pres. Pierce wat FIA 


(Continued from Page 68) 


activities have been introduced as a 


direct result of Mr. Pierce’s interest. 
A few of these accomplishments are 
noted: 


Engineering Council 

The FIA Engineering Council has been 
set up and is engaged continually in 
research studies of fire protection fac- 
tors inherent in new industrial processes 
and new operating hazards. Special haz- 
ard reports covering numerous subjects 
are available to policyholders and to 
other interested parties. The council is 
in direct charge of a chief research 
engineer and consists of the chief engi- 
neers of the regional offices, assisted by 
technical consultants who are specialists 
in their fields. 

Mr. Pierce fully recognizes that sound 
fire protection engineering practice is 
not static. It requires continuing re- 
search to meet successfully the problems 
presented bv new types of construction 
and new operating hazards. 

Fire Safety Laboratory 

Mr. Pierce also realized that one of 
the important problems confronting the 
fire insurance business, in the field of 
engineering, has been to provide ade- 
quate facilities for the thorough techni- 
cal training of new inspectors and for 
review courses for experienced men in 
order that industrial properties may 
have the benefit of the experience of 
these men to maintain the protection 
of their plants at a modern high stand- 
ard. 

In order to fill this urgent need, the 
FIA, with the cooperation of manufac- 
turers of fire protection equipment, has 
provided an outstanding contribution in 
this field through its Fire Safety Labo- 
ratory in Hartford. This is the most 
complete assembly of fire protective 
eauipment and facilities for actual dem- 
onstrations to be found anywhere. Fire 
pumps, wet and dry pipe automatic 
sorinkler systems, and many other types 
of protection devices can be operated and 
tested exactly as may be required at 
plant inspections. 

The services of this laboratory are 
made available to protection men of 
policyholders, rating bureaus, member 
companies, agents and brokers to the 
extent to which facilities permit, and 
without charge. 

FIA Department of Information 

Prior to the consolidation, little in- 
formation was issued to American 
industry and to the public regarding the 
FIA and its work. Now a department 
of information functions as a_ liaison 
between the organization, its policyhold- 
ers, producers, and the general public. 
Its purpose is to create good-will and 
understanding between the association 
and the people with whom it does 
business. 

As a part of its services, the depart- 
ment produces a long deserved house 
organ, the FIA Sentinel—a fire protec- 








CHAS. E. RYAN ANNIVERSARY 
25 Years With New York State Insur. 


ance Department; Chief Examiner 

of Fire-Marine Companies 

Charles E. Ryan has been with the 
New York State Insurance Department 
for 25 years, having gone in during the 
regime of Superintendent Jesse S. Phil- 
lips. He is a public official of great in- 
tegrity and fairness. 

Educated in New York City grammar 
and high schools his first position was 
that of a clerk with the Pullman Co, 
whose offices were in the Lackawanna 
station, Hoboken. Then, for eight 
years, he was a bookkeeper in the cigar 
manufacturing field. When the first 
Workmen’s Compensation Act was 
adopted by New York State—in 1914— 
he became a_ bookkeeper for the 
State Fund. In January, 1919, he joined 
the Income Tax Bureau in Washington 
and in July of that year he came to the 
New York Department as assistant ex- 
aminer of fire insurance companies un- 
der the late Daniel F. Gordon. In July, 
1930, Superintendent Albert Conway 
appointed Mr. Ryan chief fire and ma- 
rine insurance examiner. 

During Mr. Ryan’s early career he 
took special courses in accounting at 
the College of City of New York and 
insurance courses at Columbia. 


T. R. Decker Home Manager 
At San Francisco Office 


The Home Insurance Company has 
announced appointment of Thomas R. 
Decker as manager of the San Francisco 
office. He had been assistant manager 
of this office since 1947. 

A graduate of Stanford University, Mr. 
Decker joined the main office of the 
Home in New York City on November 
1, 1935, where he was in the local and 
service departments. The following year 
he was transferred to the service depart- 
ment of the Philadelphia office and in 
1937 became special agent in the San 
Francisco office. 

He was promoted to assistant manager 
of the city department of the San Fran- 
cisco office in 1945 and a year later made 
manager of the brokerage department, 
which position he held until he became 
assistant manager. 








tion magazine with a circulation of over 
37,000 copies issued each month. The 
underlying theme of this publication is 
loss prevention. It is sent to all policy- 
holders, to agents and brokers, to mem- 
ber companies and to others who share 
with the FIA a common interest in 
industrial loss prevention. 

Also new is the employes’ magazine, 
FIA News and Hi-Spots, which is reg- 
ularly issued to employes only, and deals 
in subjects of special interest to FIA 
people. 

The departmental staff is carrying out 
a carefully developed realistic program 
of public relations designed to comple- 
ment the FIA specialized services which 
have long been available to industry. 
There is ample evidence that as a result 
of this work and the daily contacts ot 
all FIA people, the association is be- 
coming well known throughout _ the 
country as a progressive underwriting 
and service organization. 

Employe Relations 

Mr. Pierce has long recognized the 
relationship of team work to a full 
measure or organizational success. The 
FIA is alert to internal employe rela- 
tions and every effort is being made to 
promote this phase of management 
responsibility. 

One of the prominent recent under- 
takings was the formation of the FIA 
Pioneers’ Club which consists of em- 
ployes who have been with the Associa- 
tion 25 years or more. Presently there 
are 89 members of this club. Annually 
the members gather for a dinner meet- 
ing. 

The FIA has adopted a pension and 
retirement plan for all employes. In 
process of adoption is a new liberalized 
employe group life insurance and _ hos- 
pitalization plan. 
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FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


ORGANIZED 1855 


w 


THE GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ORGANIZED 1853 


* 


NATIONAL—BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ORGANIZED 1866 


ww 


THE CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE 
ORGANIZED 1870 
wv 
MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 


ORGANIZED 1852 


w 


ROYAL PLATE GLASS AND GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 
ORGANIZED 1906 
Ww 
THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
ORGANIZED 1874 
*" 
COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 
ORGANIZED 1909 


* 


PITTSBURGH UNDERWRITERS - KEYSTONE UNDERWRITERS 


YALTY GROU 


Home Office: TEN PARK PLACE, NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 
Pacific Department: 220 Bush Street, San Francisco 6, Calif. 
Western Department: 120 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Il. 
Southwestern Department: 912 Commerce St., Dallas 2, Tex. 


Foreign Departments: 111 John Street, New York 7, New York 
206 Sansome S$t., San Francisco 4, Calif. 


Canadian Departments: 465 Bay Street, Toronto 2, Ontario 
535 Homer Street, Vancouver, B. C. 
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Pre-Fire Fighting Inspections and 
Surveys Big Help to Fire Depts. 


ghting programs designed 


rovide local fire departments with 
essential knowledge about the construc- 


pancy and other 


features of 
in their districts are steadily 


in popularity Some programs 
Structure mm 


homes, W 1i¢ others 


perty in buildings where fires 
the fire departments 
ve important information about these 
dines immediately at hand when 
ctinguish a_ blaze 
advocates of this 
deputy 


tat fire marshal at Baltimore, Md., 





vement “Scien 
Insurance compa 
\ssociation 


ooperating with him 


} 
rnational 


; a ; 
ve wide distribution to his ideas 


verald, chiet ot the Seattle Fire De 
pre-fire fh hting pro 
ught Seattle’s fire losses 
well below. the national average The 
| published an iat 

ts house 
country 


ration 
e on the Seattle plan in i 
organ, sent to all parts of the 
Leary With 
Mi Leary is associated with — the 
Marvland Survey Bureau) which was 
inded in 1922 and inakes fire insut 
ance inspections. He has been deputy 
re marshal for the last 10 vears and 


Inspection Bureau 


has explained his scientific fire contro 


gram to. the National Fire Waste 


Council in’ Washington and to 

Ip ; 
“There is nothing basically new in 

entific fire control,” says Mr. Leary 
‘The compilation of records having te 
dl witl major properties is something 

ch has been done by tire depart 
nent in large cities tor many yvea 
‘The examination by captains and 
ther officers of properties within then 
yurisdict 1 has been done for an 
equally Jong period with excellent re 
ilt 

“The handling of large fires is by no 
means the simple procedure which curb 
one chiets would have you believe 
because there are many factors whicl 
officia must take into consideration 
which are not apparent to the bystandet 
Such conditions are only too well known 


to fire protection engineers and others 
nd, of course, to the department itself 


Memory Alone Not Enough 


“Quick and correct procedure is thi 


first consideration in efficient fire con- 
everybody knows. But quick 
and correct procedure becomes impos- 
sible when dependent upon the human 
element. Under the terrific strain and 
responsibility to which officials are sub- 
ject at time of fire, an otherwise good 
memory becomes unreliable. 
“Moreover, it is physically impossible 
for even the most competent fire offi- 
cial to remember the large number of 
conditions existing in any property of 
appreciable size. And not only does the 
memory fail, but conditions within 
buildings are constantly changing. 
“Fire department personnel should 
not be expected to estimate structural 
hazards, but these may be readily de- 
termined from the engineering records 


F 
trol as 


of the underwriters, engineers, city 
building departments, and other agen- 
cies, 


“Information in regard to dangerous 
walls is only one of many valued con- 
tributions which these agencies will be 
only too glad and willing to give to the 
fire department for the safeguarding of 
firemen’s lives 

“If, in addition to the customary in- 
spections now being made and in ad- 
dition to the customary records now 
being kept by the fire departments, all 
available data from all sources were cor- 
related and compiled for immediate use 
at time of fire, there is no denying that 
many otherwise large losses, both life 
nd property, could be avoided, 

“The purpose of scientific fire control 
1s, then, to bette: safeguard the lives of 


firemen and to reduce loss to property 
by removing the human element. of 
memory failure and by making valuable 


engineering data instantly available at 


time ot fre 


Objectives of Scientific Fire Control 
“First objective: [evacuation of build 


ing occupants and protection of the 
lives of firemen against falling walls 
and other structural and physical dan 
vers 


“Other objectives are: 

‘To prevent the spread of fire within 
buildings. 

‘To prevent the 
other property. 


hire 10 


spread o 


‘To avoid failure of memory at time 
ol fre 
‘To make use of technical and engi- 


neering data. 


‘To assist in salvage operations. 


‘To educate fire department per- 
sonnel. 
‘To mnprove community loss experi- 


cnce. 
‘TOS reduce the 
How Fire Control Is Used 


‘A tile of data cards would be main 
tained in the car of each battalion chief 


national fire waste. 
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for the 
district and duplicate files would be 
maintained in the various fire houses 
and salvage corps house in the district. 


principal buildings within his 


“The data cards require only a few 
seconds to read and would be available 
immediately at time of fire. The data 
cards would be compiled and maintained 
by the fire department. 

“The cards would be compiled and 
maintained by especially assigned and 
trained fire department personnel. Fire 
department personnel would operate in 
close cooperation with fire underwriters, 
building inspectors and other private 
and public agencies. 


City of Hartford Fire Department 


“The opportunity presented itself not 
long ago to outline the subject to Chief 
Henry G. Thomas of the Hartford 
(Connecticut) Fire Department who 
was quick to evaluate its far reaching 
possibilities. 

“The City of Hartford is now con- 
ducted on a business managerial basis 
wherein the head of each public depart- 
ment is responsible for its conduct. 
Chief Thomas has officially adopted the 
plan of scientific fire control and thus 
the City of Hartford is the first Ameri- 
can city to do so. 


Seattle Fire Department 


“Whether a planned scientific proce- 
dure in fire fighting be called scientific 
fire control or, as Chief Fitzgerald of 
the Seattle Fire Department terms it, 
pre-fire fighting, is of little consequence 
because, by and large, it is one and the 
same thing. Extracts from correspond- 
ence with Chief Fitzgerald tell a story 
in a better way than could be narrated. 
It makes interesting reading on the 
subject. 

“Dear Chief Fitzgerald: I am in- 
formed that you have in your depart- 
ment a card system which is used for 
supplying information at time of fire. 
The making of inspections and_ the 
keeping of records on cards is, of 
course, common practice but the filing 
of cards in cars of battalion chiefs and 
other officers is, so far as I know, 
something new. Will you please advise 
whether such a system has been in- 
stalled in your city and, if so, I would 
appreciate knowing something with re- 
spect to its operation and receiving a 
tew of the cards in actual use.’ 

““Reply: This Department has _for- 
mulated a= pre-fire planning program 
tending to catalog the fire potentialities 
and characteristics of specific buildings, 
together with the means for extinguish- 
ment. The data from these pre-fire 
planning inspections will be collated 
and indexed, and a file will be estab- 
lished that will be carried in each bat- 
talion chief's car, as soon as_ prac- 
ticable. Due to press of other matters, 
this card index system has not yet been 
completed. Hlowever, we expect to have 
it completed within a reasonable time 
and to have the pre-fire planning sys- 
tem in full operation,’ ” 
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CONSTRUCTION COSTS RISING 





Real Estate Convention Told That New 
Families Are Increasing Faster 
Than New Dwellings 


Construction costs, far from decreas- 
ing as the war recedes, are continually 
rising, Harold G. Moulton, president 
of the Brookings Institution of Wash- 
ington, D. C., told the American Insti- 
tute of Real Estate Appraisers during 
the annual convention of the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards at 
Chicago. This means that replacement 
costs on fire losses for insurance com- 
panies may be expected to remain high. 

Construction of homes has not kept 
pace with the increase in number of 
families, he reported, and the present 
shortage is as bad as it was in 1940, 
In the period 1940-1949 the number of 
new households increased about 7,700,- 
000, but the number of non-farm homes 
built rose only 5,800,000. “In any case, 
on the basis of the 17,000,000 net  in- 
crease in population in the 1940s,” he 
said, “one foresees a large long term 


increase in the demand for housing 
accommodations.” 
He believes residential construction 


will remain at a high level for a year 
or more and this situation also may 
be found in commercial types of con- 
struction and office buildings other 
than Chicago, where there is a mini- 
mum number of such structures re- 
cently built or being built. Construction 
of industrial plants and equipment is ex- 
pected to decline as large expansion 
programs to catch up with war-pro- 
duced arrearages are completed. 





Adams Heads Louisiana 
Independent Adjusters 


G. B. Adams of Baton Rouge has 
been elected president of the newly- 
organized Independent Adjusters ol 
Louisiana. Prioleau Ellis of New Or- 
leans was named vice president of the 
new organization, and E. P, Durrott ot 
Monroe was chosen secretary and 
treasurer. 

Objects of the new organization, ac- 
cording to President Adams, “shall be 
to regulate the activities of independent 
adjusters in a manner that will dig- 
nify the profession; to establish stand- 
ards of conduct and technical ability; 
to further the fortunes of the members 
of the association; to encourage coop- 
eration and foster cordial relations 
among them; to improve adjusting 
methods; to encourage educational ef- 
forts in all subjects relating to adjust- 
ing; and to promote the general wel- 
fare of the insurance business.” 
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Wallpaper in General Putnam's bedroom is probably 
the first ever used in any house in this country 















HE INDIAN TRAIL Which once led past 

Israel Putnam’s birthplace has given 
way toa crowded turnpike; the town, for- 
merly Salem Village, is now Danvers, Mas- 
sachusetts; but the house has withstood the 
onslaught of time and change and last year 
had its 300th anniversary. It was built in 
1648 by Thomas Putnam, son of the foun- 


der of the family in this country, and him- 
self the grandfather of Israel who was born 
there in 1718. 

Soon after his marriage to Hannah Pope 
in 1738, Israel moved to Pomfret, Connec- 
ticut, later renamed Brooklyn, where he be- 
came a prosperous member of the 
community. Enlisting as a volun- 
teer during the French and Indian 
Wars, he was soon commissioned 
second lieutenant and_ joined 
Rogers’ Rangers. One of many 
narrow escapes in his eventful 
life occurred when Indians took 
him captive and tied him to a tree. 





Just as they were preparing to burn him 
alive he was rescued. 

For a time Putnam lived peacefully on 
his Connecticut farm and augmented his 
income by operating a tavern where patriots 
used to congregate in the stirring days be- 
fore the Revolution. Then in April, 1775, 
came the incident known to every school 
child. The news from Lexington reached 
him while he was at work in the fields. Lay- 
ing down the plough and unyoking the 
oxen, he immediately set off to fight for 
freedom. At the Battle of Bunker Hill it 
was General Putnam who uttered the mem- 
orable command to his men, “Don’t fire 
until you see the whites of their eyes.” 

Another of “Old Put’s” exploits which 
has become part of the American legend 
took place on his farm where a savage wolf 
and her whelps had killed seventy of his 
sheep and goats. With a torch in one hand 
and his musket in the other, he drove her 
into a cave into which his 
neighbors lowered him by 
his feet. There he slew the 
ferocious beast and brought 
her carcass to the surface. 

Israel Putnam’s birthplace 
is now enclosed by one of 
the four leaves of a huge 
clover-leaf traffic circle 
which was especially de- 
signed to spare the ancestral 
home. The present owner, 
who founded three well- 
known private schools in 
New England, has devoted 
a half century to the main- 
tenance and restoration of 
the house. It is occupied by 
one of her sons whose child 
represents the tenth genera- 
tion of Putnam descendants 
to live there. The Putnam 
homestead claims the dis- 
tinction of being the oldest 
house in the country to have 
remained in the continued 
possession of one family. 
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Agents Entitled to Fair Returns 
On Disability Benefits Insurance 


Statutory Social Insurance Should Be No Excuse for Paying 
Inadequate Commissions; High Grade Agency Service 
Deserves Honest Day’s Wages 















































By JosepH A. NEUMANN 
Executive Vice President, New York State Association 
of Insurance Agents 


wwareness of the danger they face. “The 
price of freedom is eternal vigilance” 
was well said. 
Challenge of Change Accepted 
has been most gratifying to note 
taken any official action on the reaction of the leaders in our pro- 
the subject in fession in accepting the challenge of 
change. Cooperation was immediate and 
wholehearted with the administrative 
and regulatory bodies of our state who 
were faced with a colossal task. In both 
yet vol- the Workmen’s Compensation Board and 
arding the Insurance Department we are fortu- 
nately blessed with leadership, thinking 
and ability that instantly recognized the 
Not since the passage of the Work- far reaching effect of this law upon the 
mpensation Law in 1913 has estimated 6,000,000 workers and 170,000 
he insurance industry been presented emplovers, not to mention the insurance 
such a broad opportunity for pub- carriers and producers. 
\n opportunity, incidentally, Open hearings were held to which all 
very near not coming to egments of the industry were invited 
e advocates of a monopolistic aa out of them came the many com- 
been just a bit stronger mittees composed ot representatives of 
rin of victory was too close labor, management, carriers and pro- 
ay aie It might be well for ducers, now laboring diligently to weave 
e advocating the right of “publi the over-all pattern of a smooth working 
“¢ ieainst those advocating social gain. Just another example that 
iopoly” to recognize the  Tegulatory authorities, labor and man- 
gement can team up for the common 
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Responsibility of Producer 


| Joseph A. Neumann 








Considerable has also been said of the 
| Joseph A. Neumann, head of the respons sibility of the producer in the op- 
iG;eorge W. Flynn Co. agency of eration of social insurance. Of this he 
| Jamaica, Long Island, is executive is not exactly unaware, having serviced 
| vice Bre sident of the New York State workmen's compensation insurance these 

Asso nm of Insurance Agents, 30 years. However, a rededication to an 

waeete n of the producers Workmen's insurance Hippocratic oath is helpful at 

| ( ompensation Board disability law any time and certainly not remiss at a 

| liaison committee and chairman pro time such as this. 

}tem of the icv forms subcommittee rhe alternative, should some consider 
f the New York disability benefits it, 1s most obvious. Let me quote a 
w All-In etoees committee. His en one paragraph digest of a very recent 

erev, enthusiasm and broad outlook talk by one in authority before a pro- 
m agents’ problems have won him ducers organization. Mary Donlon, chair- 
He yeEnomiinn man of the Workmen's Compensation 
ie 9005 Me Seinnn-enteied in joard, declared “Government will in- 


urance as a local agent in Bayside, 


evitably be required to take over dis- 
ability benefits services if private 
insurance should prove unequal to the 
responsibility of meeting this need for 
social insurance.” 

She termed “the state’s new Disability 
Benefits Law the finest for non-occupa- 
tional disability benefits yet in exis- 
tence.” She said that employer-employe 
relations will be seriously affected by 


the way the companies and producers 
service this business and warned that 
“if the performance is less than the 


promise, there will be dissatisfaction and 
this will result in increased tension in 
employer-employe relationships, and the 
pressure to socialize may become great.’ 

Miss Donlon told producers that 
“sovernment intrusion into the insur- 
ance business was the chief risk to the 
continued success of the producer and 
that they could not be very comfortable 
under pressures for government monop- 
oly that would wipe out private insur- 
ance.” Bluntly plain but to the point. 
Not much room for argument there. 

How New Law Came Into Being 

Now it is instinctive in the human 
make-up that we rebel at an “or else” 
situation. Yet in this instance it is the 
price we are glad to pay for failing 
to anticipate the public’s needs and pro- 
viding the product it demands in the 
way it demands it. Just a minute you'll 
say, off-the-job disability coverage is 
nothing new. Accident and health in- 
surance has been available for years on 
either a group or an individual basis. 
Why then a New York State Disability 
Benefits Law? 

Some cried, “economics,” some 
tics,’ some “the welfare state.” But 
whatever the reason you assign, our 
industrys’ lack of proper packaging, 
proper selling; in a word, intelligent 
marketing, is at least, to a partial 
extent, responsible for still another step 
to the left of center as respects our 
past thinking. Perhaps a_ reappraisal 
of our public relations might well de- 
velop a past due weeding out of any 
King Canute complex our industry may 
still be hampered with. 

To decry the benefits of the law would 
make its opponents in our ranks ridicu- 
lous, for it would at the same time 
condemn accident and health insurance, 
two products of our industry of which 
we are justly proud. I say that advised- 
ly. In proof of this have not our legis- 
lators in recognition of our contributions 
in the field of disability coverage, pre- 
sented us with an opportunity to en- 
large this activity to proportions never 


“poli- 


before dreamed of? It is that oppor- 
tunity, however rosy its horizon may 
seem, which presents the accompanying 


thorns of an “or else” situation. 

Kither we provide for the public’s 
needs or someone else will. It is not 
as bad as it sounds though. It is after 
all only the credo our competitive sys- 
tem has set down for its guidance long, 
long ago. All we ask, and have every 
right to, is, be it competitor in  busi- 
ness Or government, that the same rules 
apply to all. No favor, no handicap— 
we all start from scratch. One glaring 
violation of fair competition already ex- 
ists in our state. Let us have no more. 

Fair Compensation for Agents 

A recognition of our responsibilities 
as producers in servicing this social in- 
surance must necessarily consider many 
things. In my travels throughout our 
state in the past few months the inter- 
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est shown by the producers, their desire 
for information, their willingness to co- 
operate in any and all ways to make 
social insurance work, has left nothing 
to be desired. It can be said with par- 
donable pride that the industry is indeed 
fortunate to have such an_ unselfish 
force for good as its disciples in the 
field. 

Only one disquieting note creeps into 
the picture. In minutest detail the dis- 
ability benefits law has been explored— 
with one exception. Every time the sub- 
ject is brought up—silence reigns su- 
preme. Yet it is so integral a part of 
any project that it is difficult to foresee 
success without its solution. 

I refer, of course, to the compensation 
a producer will receive for the services 
he is expected to perform. Much as 
he wills it, much as he may be obsessed 
by the desire to perform the service 
supreme, he too must eat. The law pro- 
vides that carriers must file with regula- 
tory authorities maximum commissions, 
a revolutionary department from estab- 
lished practice. 

Yet even before any filings have been 
attempted, it has been strongly inti- 
mated that commission scales will be 
closely scrutiriized and that we cannot 
rightfully expect much of a return for 
our labors lest it be ruled excessive. 

That we cannot buy. It smacks too 
much of the architectural impossibility, 
practiced so enigmatically in our profes- 
sion, of having a ceiling without a floor. 
It is basically unsound and no structure 
built upon an unsound foundation can 
avoid a leaning tower of Pisa threat, 
if not complete collapse. 

That commissions cannot be excessive 
is axiomatic, particularly in the field of 
compulsory social insurance. But it is 
an equally self evident truth that for the 
service a producer performs he must 
be fairly compensated. If he is not, the 
expectant service must of necessity suf- 
fer and the very thing we are trying 
to avoid will come to pass. It can easily 
become the modern counterpart of the 
old adage that says, “Because of a nail, 
the shoe was lost, because of a shoe, the 
horse was lost, because of a horse, the 
rider was lost and because of a rider, 
a kingdom was lost.” 


Public Willing to Pay for Best Service 


The American public has learned to 
expect the best of service in the field 
of insurance and has proven time - 
again that it is willing to pay for 
Were this not so, the direct be Re: 
would have long ago taken over. Nor 
can the threat that a fair return for 
service expected and performed will be 
construed as excessive by advocates of a 
monopolistic’ state fund be considered 
valid. 

Only recently the governor of our 
state, in an address before the Insurance 
Federation stated publicly that “No 
government agency can perform a pub- 


(Continued on Page 91) 
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T. Alfred Fleming of National Board 


(Continued 


Board of Fire Underwriters and Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association, with 
Mr. Fleming in charge, have been ex- 
amining close to 4,000 entries in fire 
prevention contests. Some of these en- 
tries weigh as much as 250 pounds each 


and reveal what has been done over 
period of a year. 

These contests have been carried on 
for 28 years and at first the reports 
received could be carried in a_ brief 

Se “Tt would be impossible,” Mr. 
Fleming says, “to describe the change 
1 the support given by the nation’s 
press. At first we had nothing but 
riticism and press copy would rarely 
he received; now the press, the radio, 

1 the motion picture organizations, 

period of many years, have made 

re prevention and protection a subject 
major importance. We have every 
nfiidence that fire control is so well 
established that it will be carried on 
vear to year growing in interest 


own momentum.” 


Long an Effective Speaker 
\lthough Mr. Fleming 
ny audiences of technical 
during his years of crusading 
roughout the country he is himself 
scientist. The latter 


has addressed 
men and 


not an enyvineer or 

ups supply the factual knowledge on 
how to eliminate fire hazards in all 
types of construction; Mr. Fleming’s 
task has been to arouse the desire to 
ie such work done by showing in 

matic fashion what happens when 
the twin factors of carelessness and 
neglect are permitted to take prece 
dence over care and watchfulness 

Despite his many vears of leadership 

fire evention efforts Mr, Fleming 

ost lis ability to grip audi- 

ence with his messages. Just a few 

weeks ago a member of the New York 

State Association of Fire Chiefs wrote 

to M Fleming, after his appearance 
efore their meeting, as follows 

“T do not know whether vou fully 
realize it or not, but even your presence 

no inspiration to the men and = from 
ur words they take home a_ lasting 
memento, Comments from many of the 
men have shown time and again. that 
ou have struck a responsive chord in 
the hearts of our men and they have 
one back the better for it.” 

The following three tributes were all 
received this fall following a trip) Mr 
Fleming made in New York State and 
Ontario 

1) “We have never had anyone ad 
dress our club on fire prevention that 
proved so effective. We thank vou for 

ur timely warnings.” 

2) "Our company owns considerable 


property in the city and it‘ is) part of 
my job to supervise it. Your talk was 
so understanding and covered so many 
points of interest IT was very. sorry 
when you were through.” 

3) “You are performing a unique and 


valuable service in calling so_ foreibly 

our attention the need for greater 
precautions. Most of us take so many 
things for granted or become more or 
less indifferent to tragedies that hap 
pen with such frequent regularity that 


we fail to take the proper precautions 
even when our own lives or those of 
our families are imperiled.” 

Collinwood School Tragedy 


\ native of Owen Sound, Ontario, 
Mr. Fleming obtained his early educa 
on in the public) schools and = Col 
legiate Institute of Owen Sound, later 
mpleting his studies in Toronto, 
Canada. In 1902 he moved to Cleveland 


\ve 


years 


where he was pastor of the Miles 
nue Christian Church for ten 

\tter the close of 1949 he is returning 
to Cleveland to his home in’ Shaker 
Heights which he has maintained dut 
ing his 30 years in New York 

“While in charge of a large 

Chureh located in the city of 

land,” Mr. Fleming told The Eastern 
was assisting another 
conducting an Evangelistic 


Christian 
Cleve 


Underwriter, “I 
pastor in 


from 


Pave 67) 


campaign in the village of Collinwood 
which was at that time a suburb of 
Cleveland. Naturally I knew practically 
every citizen in the community. 

“On a morning early in March, 1908, 
I was about two blocks from the Col- 
linwood school when it burst into 
flames, and was one of the first two 
to reach the premises. We witnessed 
the scene which caused the death of 
173 children and three teachers, all be- 
cause of the mistakes in building the 
school and also in its maintenance. 
After the shock of this tragedy, which 
gave me a term in the hospital, I was 


advised by doctors | would have to 
change from the exacting work of a 
pastorate to some other line where 


there was less nervous. strain. 
“Sometime thereafter Newton  D. 
Baker, my friend, who was then Mayor 
of Cleveland and afterwards Secretary 
of War, appointed me as secretary to 
the Department of Welfare. The next 
vear I was elected as one of the rep- 
resentatives from Cleveland to the Ohio 
Legislature and was there at the time 
the first World War began. My friend 
Mr. Baker was then in the cabinet of 
President Wilson. 
President of Fire Marshals’ Association 
“At the conclusion of the 
the legislature, I was appointed as 
state fire marshal of Ohio whose force 
was entrusted with the investigation of 
alien enemy plots, as well as the regular 
duties as fire marshal. At that time 
very few people paid any attention to 
fire prevention. 
“In company 
agents of the 


session of 


with special and state 
insurance companies in 
Ohio, we conducted a continuous cam- 
paign in fire safety which was not al- 
ways appreciated by the citizens at 
large, In fact we were frequently 
laughed at when we attempted to ar- 
range for the inspection of a city which 
had proven to have a bad record. 
“After a term as president of the 
Fire Marshals Association of North 
America I accepted appointment as 
director of conservation for the Na- 
tional Board in) November, 1919, and 
immediately tried to develop ways and 
means for improving the education of 
the people along fire prevention lines, 
“It took a terrible tragedy like the 
Collinwood school to awaken people to 


special interest in educational  build- 
ings, but at first their interest only 
centered in seeing that exit doors 
turned outward, were not locked, and 
that fire escapes of some kind were 
placed on the outside. 

“We immediately began a campaign 
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as a part 


for teaching fire prevention a r 
in public 


of the regular curriculum 
schools. In many states we secured a 
law which required teachers to give a 
certain allotted time per month to fire 
prevention education and in a number 
of states a law compelling school offi- 
cials to hold regular fire drills. 

“There was great antipathy to fire 
prevention and protection from those 
you would expect to be its friends. In 
one large fire chiefs’ convention where 
I was scheduled to speak, three promi- 
nent fire chiefs took the floor demand- 
ing that I be kept from discussing the 
subject of fire prevention because it 
would throw every fire chief out of his 
job. The same sentiment was voiced 
at a fire fighters convention—two promi- 
nent members demanded to know why 
their valuable time should be given to 
study anything that would deprive them 
of their livelihood. 


Even Schools Once Opposed 
Prevention Efforts 


“When we asked for support from 
certain women’s organizations we re- 
ceived the reply—We leave all such 
matters to our men folk; our women 
are interested in ethical subjects.” When 
we asked the superintendent of edu- 
cation in a certain Southern state to 
advocate the teaching of fire prevention 
in the public schools of that state, he 
wrote, ‘We do not need any fire pre- 
vention. Our schools are perfectly safe. 
We have never had one to burn and 
we have too much on our calendar al- 
ready.’ In this very state at the fol- 
lowing commencement period, a_ two- 
room school was burned, causing 76 
deaths. 

“In those days it was almost impos- 
sible to secure the cooperation of a 
civic club or a chamber of commerce 
in setting aside a meeting when fire 
prevention would be discussed,” Mr. 
Fleming stressed. 

“During the inspection of a city in 
the central section of our country a 
meeting of the Chamber of Commerce 
was scheduled at which I was expected 
to speak. I announced my subject as 
‘The Red Peril’ and arrived to find 
that the ballroom of the leading hotel 
of that city was packed to capacity. 
We were having some agitation with 
Russia at the time in connection with 
bolshevism, 

“The president of the chamber of 
commerce who was the president of 
a large motor car company, came in 
after practically all the guests had been 
seated. He turned to me and asked 
what my subject was and | told him 
it was ‘The Red Peril which meant 
fire prevention.’ He said, ‘Do you mean 
that you are not going to talk on the 
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Russian situation?’ I said, ‘No I am 
not expecting to.’ 

“Well,” he said, ‘I am going to in- 
form this large group now because we 
are not going to camouflage anything. 
They have paid for their meals to hear 
a talk about Russia.’ He was very an- 
gry and was just ready to explain the 
situation to the crowd when I said: 

“‘Now, Mr. President, if you will say 
nothing at the present time I will make 
you a promise that I will pay for the 
dinner of any person in this audience 
who is not satisfied at the conclusion 
of this address.’ 

“He allowed it to go on. I do not 
believe I ever had a better reaction 
from any large group, and from that 
time until I left town, I had the presi- 
dent’s official car and his chauffeur at 
my service, and immediately the board 
of education began to install automatic 
sprinkler systems in a number of their 
schools which I had explained were in 
dangerous condition. I could give many 
other examples of the apathy of the 
public in those early days. 

How Fire Prevention Day Started 

“For a period of years the President 
of the United States had been asked 
to issue a proclamation for Fire Pre- 
vention Day, October 9. It was always 
refused as unworthy of the President's 
action and of little consequence and 
favoring a particular commercial group. 
After two prominent men had visited 
the White House, in 1919, and were 
again refused, at the request of Gen- 
eral Manager W. E. Mallalieu of the 
National Board and with the help of 
Franklin H. Wentworth in the making 
of a sample proclamation, I visited the 
White House. 

“T was armed with special letters 
from the Governor of Ohio James M. 
Cox, who was then running for Presi- 
dent; Ed Moore, chairman of the 
Democratic executive committee, and 
Newton D. Baker, a member of the 
Wilson cabinet. When I reached the 
White House, I was brusquely informed 
by the secretary to President Wilson 
that the matter had been considered 
and refused and could not be taken up 
again. 

“IT did not brush off quite so easily. 
I knew they were depending much on 
Mr. Cox at that time, so I presented 
his letter. He read it but answered, ‘I 
am sorry but we can’t do anything.’ I 
then presented Mr. Moore’s letter as 
he was a most prominent figure at that 
time, and finally, when I gave him Mr. 
Baker’s letter, I handed with it a copy 
of the proclamation we wanted. 

“He read Mr. Baker’s letter in silence 
and as I was ready to leave I said, ‘1 
will be at the LaSalle Hotel in Chicago 
tomorrow morning and I would like to 
have a wire from you stating that. this 
proclamation has been issued.’ When | 
reached Chicago I got the morning 
paper and the proclamation, word for 
word, was printed on the front page. 
The telegram was waiting at the hotel. 

“Two years later we were able to 
secure the proclamation from President 
Harding for the complete week includ- 
ing October 9. Similar action was taken 
in Canada, proclamations being issued 
by the Lieutenant Governor. Since that 
time the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, and the Insurance De- 
partment of Canada have secured these 
annual proclamations. 

Hazards of Public Buildings 

“During the years we have endeavored 
to bring to public interest the hazards 
of churches, hospitals, hotels, prisons, 
and places where unfortunates are 
housed, and have had reasonable  suc- 
cess as the public became more and 
more fire conscious, ; 

“Karly in the ’20’'s the Chamber ot! 
Commerce of the United States, at the 
request of a governor's conference, OF 
ganized the National Fire Waste Coun- 
cil which is composed of representatives 
from 37 national organizations inter- 
ested in fire control. The intent was 
to arouse the chamber of commerce !1 
every town and city to take care of its 
own fire prevention and protection prob- 

(Continued on Page 84) 
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FIRE TECHNOLOGY INSTITUTE 


Twelve of Nation’s Authorities on 
Fire Protection Counsellors for 
Texas Research Institute 
nation’s leading authori- 
ties on fire protection, prevention and 
itrol have accepted appointment to 
he board of counsellors for the Fire 

y Division of Southwest Re- 
nstitute of Houston and San 
Dr. Harold Vagtborg, institute 


Twelve of the 









1 t, announces 

| vision, Dr. Vagtborg said, will 

k scientifically on reducing the toll 

human lives and property loss from 
re, utilizing the staff and laboratories 

the Institute and the ample testing 
areas of Essar Ranch near San Antonio 
in applying advanced techniques of an- 
Ivsis and research to fire problems 
vhose destructive effects are mounting 





ppointed board 
n H. Alderson, 
chief of the Los Angeles Fire Depart 
ment, Los Angeles; Ce ical H. S. Ben 
nion, executive vice president of the Ed: 
son Electric Institute, New York City; 
Captain H. J. Burke (USNR), former 
hief of the fire department, New York 
City, and former head of the damage 
ontrol and fire fighting section of the 
N Bureau of Ships, Newark, N. J 


Members of the newly 
counselors are Joh 


AWNaAVY 

Ned H. Dearborn, president st the 
National Safety C« unc il, Chicago; J. J. 
Duggan, chief of the equi sort) “sakes 


and control department, Carbide and 
Carbon Chemicals Corporation of South 
Charleston, W. Va.; George C. Hawley, 


Texas Board ot 


chief engineer of the 
Insurance Commissioners, Austin, Texas; 
J Jagger, general manager of the 





International Association of Fire Chiefs, 


New York City. 


G M. Kintz, supe ae engineer, 
U. S. Department of the Interior, Dallas 
Tex 5. Fred SI iepperd, editor of “Fire 

rineering ~w York City; Artlhiun 
C. Kreutzer, managing director of the 
Liquefied Petroleum Gas Association, 


Inc., Chicago; Ray Wisner, chief engi 
neer, insurance department, United 
States Steel, Pittsburgh, and Wolf, 
managing director, American Gas Asse 


ition, New York City 


LICENSED IN CANADA 


The Commonwealth Insurance Co. has 





been licensed to ae the following 
lines in Canada: fire, personal property, 
public liability, civil commotion, earth 
quake, falling aircraft, impact by ve 
hicles, limited hail, explosion, sprinkle1 
leakage and windstorm, limited to the 
insurance of the same yperty as is 
insured under a policy of fire insur 
ance of the compan 


George W. Booth 
(Continued trom Page 67) 


that many valves 
limiting the water 


watel system Was 


were thus 
supply. 

The first city 
SVracuse, 


closed, 


visited by the field 
N. \ The report ot 


recommenda 


rew Was 
onditions in the city and 


] 


reviewed and l 


indorsed 
National 

printed 
different 


tions made were 
by the 
Board. The reports 


and sent to the mayors of the 


home othice of the 


were iater 


cities visited, and to others interested 
When the crew arrived in a city. the 
newspaper reporters covering the Cit) 
Hall immediately learned ot — thet 


presence in the city and asked for in 
terviews. Position of the National Board 
parties was that no information would 
be available to the press until the re 
ports were published at which time the 
papers were at liberty to print any ex 
cerpt of the reports they desired. Thi 
result and publicity often speeded up 
action in the Boards of Aldermen and 
other municipal 

The committee of 20 continued for 
two years when its work was taken over 
by a standing committee which eventu 
ally became the National Board’s Com 
mittee on Fire Prevention and Engi 
neering Standards, which committee is 


offices. 





still in operation. Mr. Booth continued Manager Mallalieu for the loan of Na- 


to work under that committee, the chair- tional Board engineering personnel. 
man of which for a long time was Four National Board engineering men 
George Hoyt of the Great American. In became attached to the office of the 


chief of engineers of the War Depart- 
ment, their function being to advise 
various Government establishments rela- 
tive to war production hazards. Three 
men were detailed to the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks of the Navy Depart- 


Booth resigned from the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters and 
accepted a position from the City of 
New York in its Department of Water 
Supply, Gas and Electricity. His work 
for the city was in connection with im- 


1908 Mr. 


provemenis of the distribution of water ment. Two went to the Coast Guard 
in New York—in brief, the water mains office. Some were assigned to civilian 
of the streets of the city. After being defense. In fact, in all departments of 
with the city for a year Mr. Booth the Government in matters concerned 
met General Manager Mallalieu of the with fire protection or fire prevention, 
National Board who asked him: “How National Board had men assigned. All 
would you like to come over with the of them continued on the payroll of the 
National Board as chief engineer?” National Board during the war. Despite 
That was in 1910. Mr. Booth accepted the tremendous supplies of war mate- 


rials, there were no serious fires in 
these Government establishments. What 
large fires there were in World War II 
were in industrial plants, many of which 
were established outside of the boun- 
daries of the municipalities, In discuss- 
ing improvements, which have stopped 
conflagrations, Mr. Booth said to The 
Eastern Underwriter: 

“One of the greatest improvements 
has been in the water supply distribu- 
tion system. The major one, of course, 
has been the growth of motor apparatus, 


ind has therefore been chief 

gineer for 39 years. His chief as- 
es were A. C, Hutson, H. E. 
Newell and R. C. Dennett. Mr. Hutson 
retired a year ago and the others have 
continued in those positions ever since. 

The chief objective of Mr, Booth and 
his assistants is to keep up the high 
standards early adopted by the engi- 
neering division and, in the opinion of 
the executive end of fire insurance, this 
has been accomplished. The engineering 
personnel has been maintained largely 


the position ¢ 


from the engineering colleges all over not only in vehicles, ladder trucks, etc., 
the country. At the present time there but pumping engines, making much 
are 35 engineers, about half of whom more dependable pumping facilities than 
are in Greater New York and the rest was the case before the gasoline engine 


displaced the old coal- Aa fire en- 
gines. The few fires which were in sky- 
scrapers have spread largely because of 
open shafts. Cut-offs on each floor and 
elimination of open shafts prevent fires 


in the two branch offices—Chicago and 
San Francisco. The assistant chief engi- 
neer in Chicago is Clarence Goldsmith, 
and in San Francisco, Herbert Raines. 
Assistant general manager of the Na- 


tional Board of Fire Underwriters is from spreading throughout office build- 
Rudolph C. Stange, who is in charge ings. There was a decade ago a fire at 
of the San Francisco oflice. Since 1906 120 Broadway, New York, which started 


at the bottom of a shaft where electric 
cables and other apparatus were in- 
reports on 470 cities. It tries to make — stalled. The fire was in the insulation 
re-investigations about every eight or of the cables. The fact that a door on 
ten years the shaft had been carelessly left open, 
The engineering division did impor- let this fire spread causing a loss that 
tant work for the Government in both could have been largely prevented.” 
World Wars. When World War II Mr. Booth is a life member of the 
started, the Government asked General American Society of Civil Engineers and 
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really an Insurance Store? 


National 


the engineering division of the 
Board of Fire Underwriters has made 


Is the Insurance Agency 


III. It should provide an ac- 
curate accounting of balances 
due his companies. 

IV. It should include a good 
up-to-the-minute accounts re- 
ceivable ledger. 

V. It should provide a check 
and balance on all cash trans- 
actions. 


BOOKKEEPING The insurance ‘‘merchan- 
FOR YOUR “STORE” : diser’s’’ bookkeeping system 


: should insure the maximum of 
: service and protection to the 
buyer and solvency and profit 
: to the agent. 








What system does 
the insurance 


“merchandiser” need? 





Here are some of the things a 
good local agency bookkeeping 
system should be: 

I. It should be simple—so 
the agent can spend most of his 
time soliciting business. 

II. It should be set up to 
make it impossible for him to 
miss an expiration date. 
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ZB THE INSURANCE AGENT 1S A GOOD MAN TO KNOW. 
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an honorary member of the National 
Fire Protection Association, of the Ip. 
ternational Association of Fire Chiefs 
and of the New England Water Work; 
Association. 

An event in his life which gave him 
considerable satisfaction was when Wor. 
cester Polytechnic in 1941 awarded hin 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Engi- 
neering. The occasion was the 50th an- 
niversary of his graduation. 

Mr. Booth spends week-ends with 
Mrs. Booth in Glen Gardner, N. }, 
where he has a 100-acre farm, well 
forested and containing a vein of lime 
At High Bridge nearby is operated the 
oldest iron foundry in the United Siates. 
and it cast cannon balls in the Revolu- 
tionary War. After his retirement Mr 
Booth expects to spend a lot of time 
on the farm as he has always liked out- 
door life. There are six children. Rich- 
ard, the oldest boy, went to Rutgers, 
began work with the Springfield Fire 
& Marine and is now president of 
the Springfield Institution for Savings, 


Springfield, Mass. Paul, an engineer, a 
eraduate of Worcester Polytechnic, is 
with Gibbs & Cox, naval architects 


Philip is with the American Cyanamid 
Co., and Charles is in carpentry work 
Katharine is head dietitian at Cooper 
Hospital, Camden, N, J., and their other 
daughter is Mrs. Robert Hildebrandt oj 
Montclair, N. J. Mrs. George Booth 
was formerly Miss Sarah Locke John- 
son. 





T. Alfred Fleming 


(Continued from Page 82) 


We have been identified with this 
activity in official capacity ever since 
its origin and have found it exceed- 
ingly valuable in awakening busines: 
men to their own responsibility. 

“Realizing that the greatness of the 
fire loss was depending very largely on 
improper building construction, over 
ten years ago we offered our services 
to university officials in charge oi 
architectural and engineering courses 
for the presentation of lectures on the 
subject, ‘Building construction as_ re- 
lated to the early spread of fire.’ 

“After several of these lectures were 
delivered; invitations were _ received 
from practically all leading schools oi 
higher education in the United States 
and such discussions were held wit! 
the juniors and seniors of these schools 
every second year. Thus we were able 
to cover all leading engineering ané 
architectural classes east of the Rock) 
Mountains. 

“This led to 
giving instruction 
and for a number of 
presented the «subject before the tw 
leading hotel schools in the nation. | 
think I am safe in the assertion that 
this campaign is fundamentally one 0! 
the best features of our service sinc 
its inception. 

“Early in 1920 when General re ager 
Mallalieu was president of the Nationa 
Fire Protection Association, I was aj- 
pointed chairman of the fire prevention 
committee which later became the fir 
prevention and clean-up — committee 
representing both the National Boar 
of Fire Underwriters and the Nationa 
Fire Protection Association. | havé 
been chairman of this internationa 
group ever since that time, and in the 
30 years that have passed have note 
the continual growth of fire safety edv- 
cation in towns and cities. It has now 
become a necessary part of the agend: 
and program for every progressive com 
munity. 

“No other groups have shown greate! 
development and interest than the fir 
chiefs’ and firemen’s organizations wh 
now head the committees and pre 
vrams for practically all leading cities 
We have had the finest cooperatie! 
from the fire fighting forces, the fir 
marshals, the insurance organizations 
the satety councils, women’s groups, the 
boy and girl scouts, 4-H clubs, civ! 
and commercial associations.” 


lems. 


requests from colleges 
in hotel management 
years we have 
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their inland marine departments. Rat- 
ing organizations have filed such plans 
in several other lines of insurance. We 
see no compelling reason why such 
plans should not be made available for 
fire insurance. 

“Since the New York Fire Insurance 
Rating Organization has decided not to 
make a filing of an installment premium 
plan the Department will accept a re- 
vised filing of the North America com- 
qanies amended in accordance with the 
recommendations previously — referred 
to: (1) include manufacturing risks, (2) 
provide notice of cancellation on de- 
fault in payment of any installment and 
(3) eliminate option of the company to 
reinstate after loss. A similar filing of 
the New York Fire Insurance Rating 
Organization on behalf of its members 
and subscribers who may wish to avail 
themselves of such plan would also be 
accepted.” 

Up to the present writing the New 
York Fire Insurance Rating Organiza- 
tion has not filed any installment pre- 
mium plan with the New York Depart- 
ment, although the South-Eastern Un- 
derwriters Association is filing such a 
plan in several Southern states. 

Southern States’ Action 

In two Southern states, Virginia and 
Mississippi, where the North America 
plan has been rejected for violations 
of state laws, the company observes 
that the court decisions were not based 
on merits of the plan but on technicali- 
ties of law. In Virginia a statute re- 
quires full payment of a premium 
“within a reasonable time” after a 
policy is delivered by an agent. The 
Virginia Supreme Court, in upholding 
this law, did, however, state the fol- 
lowing : 

“We may assume, without deciding, that the 
evidence adduced before the Commission shows 
that the proposed plan would serve a_ useful 
purpose, that it would be to the public interest, 
and that, therefore, there is a need for it in 
this state. The record shows that at the time 
of the hearing the plan had been approved by 
thirty-six states, in a number of which it is 
being freely used. 

“But however desirable the plan may seem, 
it of course cannot be put into operation if it 
runs counter to the plain terms of the statute.” 

Mississippi Decision 

In Mississippi the Supreme Court 
held that the laws of the state were un- 
constitutional insofar as they attempted 
to allow the Chancery Court to retry 
matters decided by the Insurance Com- 
mission. As a result, failure of the 
Commission to approve the North 
\merica plan could not be_ reversed. 
The Chancery Court, in the appeal to 
it, had said with respect to the North 
\merica plan: 

“That the evidence submitted to the Court 
shows that said installment premium endorse 
ment and plan as submitted by appellants are 
either 


lawful, not in conflict with any law, 


written or unwritten, of this state, non-dis 
criminatory, fair and just to the people of the 
beneficial to 


State, reasonable and _ practical, 


the companies that make use thereof, and for 


} 


the best interest of the insuring public; that 
the approval and use of said plan has the ef- 
fect of encouraging and promoting competition 
among fire insurance companies; that it is to 
the best interest of the people of Mississippi 
that fire insurance companies develop and in- 
troduce improved and progressive plans of in 
Surance to serve the needs of the people; that 
the evidence discloses no reasonable basis to 
justify the failure and refusal of the Mississippi 
Insurance Commission to approve the use of 
said endorsement and plan.” 
How Some Agents View Plan 

What do local agents of the North 
America, who have already experi- 
mented with the installment payment 
plan, think of it? The company states 
the response is heartily in favor of the 
plan and producers want it continued. 
Opposition, in the view of the company 
spokesman, centers largely in producers 
Who either are not offered such facili- 
ttes by their companies or are fearful of 
the plan because they do not under- 
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stand that it does not constitute a 
real threat to their livelihood. 

One agent of the North America has 
written his views of the plan as fol- 
lows: 

“Tt reduces office expense. It takes 
lines out of competition for term. It 
helps in premium collection. It dis- 
tributes commission income annually 
over term. It is a decided sales advan- 
tage over competition, 

“T increased the premium income of 
my small business by over $15,000 in 
one year by virtue of this plan.” 

No Third Party in Deal 

Another local producer, representing 
as most agents do, other companies be- 
sides the North America, compares the 
latter’s premium plan with that offered 
by a local financing institution: 

“Representing as I do several other 
leading fire companies along with the 
Insurance Co. of North America, for 13 
years, I am fortunate in being able to 
offer my insuring clientele both the 
North America plan and the bank plan. 
I find that both plans have a need to 
the insuring public. The North America 
plan is simple, less complicating, easily 
understood and explained and has de- 
veloped in my several years of use of 
it as a plan absolutely without a single 
incident of dissastisfaction or misunder- 
standing for any of my clients or me as 


an agent, and I like the plan particu- 
larly because all of the matters pertain- 
ing to the insurance are with me, the 
agent, and the insurance company, and 
not through an extraneous third party, 
or institution.” 

Disapproval of the presence of out- 
side financing institutions, as third par- 
ties to the insurance contract between 
a carrier and assured, was one of the 
leading reasons for the North America 
offering its plan. The company points 
out that most lending institutions have 
a requirement that premiums exceed a 
certain minimum, sometimes as high as 
$200, before policies become eligible for 
financing. The North America has no 
restrictions on the amounts involved, 
large or small, 

What Agent Has to Do 

“The plan is attractive and beneficial 
to agents,” says the company. “Under 
the North America plan the company 
keeps a complete record of the entire 
installment transaction and sends to the 
agent 45 days before an_ installment 
premium payment is due a notice in 
quadruplicate, printed in the form of 
bills. The agent, if he chooses to use the 
company form rather than his own, 
need only send one copy to the insured 
as a notice and bill, reserving the sec- 
ond copy for use as a second notice if 
needed. The agent returns his remit- 
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tance to the company with the third 
copy and the fourth is provided for the 
agent’s file. 

“The only additional effort required 
on the part of the agent when an in- 
stallment is due is the mailing to the 
insured of the first and, if necessary, 
the second notice, the entry on the 
agent’s books of a charge against the 
customer’s account, and, when the in- 
stallment is paid, a corresponding 
credit. 

“The North America agents’ contract 
includes a provision that in the event of 
termination of the agency the agent’s 
records, use and control of expirations 
remain the property of the agent and 
are left in his undisputed 
The agent therefore does not lose own- 
ership or control of expirations. 


pe ssession. 


Economical for Company 


“For the companies the plan is eco- 
nomically sound. The cost of the addi 


tional amount of paper work involved 
has been shown by experience to be 
inconsiderable. In states where re 


serves are required for both premiums 
received and receivable, a counter entry 
is permitted for accounts receivable so 
that the company’s balance sheet is not 
adversely affected. Since installment 
policies are subject to cancellation for 
non-payment of installments, the asset 
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1p 4 1 OUR business ? 


Broken ladders, exploding machines, pierced water 
mains, ill-fitting shoes, runaway freight cars and many 


other items —are these our business? 


No! The root of our business is people — how they are 
affected by the actions of these material things. For 
a loss or a liability lawsuit affects not only their pocket- 


books but their future. 


You are in the business of protecting people from loss, 
of keeping them on the crest of life when something 
over which they have little or no control (such as those 


material items mentioned in the Ist paragraph) could 


There isn’t an insurance man worth his salt who doesn’t 


wonder, as he passes stores, plants, farms, new developments and constructions, if the man responsible has 


liability insurance and enough of it. Perhaps, too, he will say to himself that no client of his, because of his active 


interest, will ever stand before him with a liability claim—and no liability insurance policy! 
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value of the unpaid installment is off- 
set by the unearned premium reserve 
which would be released upon cancella- 
tion. 

‘The payment 
North America Companies indicates the 
soundness of the plan. Of more than 
58,000 policies written thereunder, only 
six have been canceled for non-payment 
and only nine are presently delinquent. 
Small and medium-sized companies who 
write other forms of insurance on the 
installment plan should have no greater 
difficulty handling fire insurance on a 
similar basis.” 

Answering a charge 


experience of the 


1 
i 
t 


that the average 


ocal agent is likely to suffer severely 
under the North America plan during 
the vears he is transferring his fully 


paid-in-advance business to the install 


ment svstem, the North America argues 
that it cannot in the first place be as- 
sumed that an agent's entire business, 
including fire, casualtv, marine, life, 
surety, accident and health, etc., is now 
on a prepaid term basis. Most agents 
ry a percentage of their total busi- 
ness on an annual premium basis, or 
an annual installment basis for such 
nland marine and other lines as have 
r years been carried that way. 


Effect During Depressions 

In addition, the company spokesman 
told the writer, if most term 
carried on an annual installment 
payment basis the chances of a pro 
ducer severely during a de- 
pression would be reduced substantially. 
An assured with an installment pay 
ment policy is in a much better position, 
€ 


business 


were 


suffering 


the North America says, to meet. his 
insurance obligation than the person 
who is confronted with a_ bill calling 


for a full term pavment in advance 
What has actually happened in years 
is pointed out, is for as- 
buy annual when 
they cannot purchase paid-up term con- 
These annual policies have been 
ntinued during depression years until 
h assured is able to re- 
a term basis, with 
full premium pre-paid. How much bet- 
ter off the assured would have been, 
the North America asks, if he had been 
able to pay the lower installment costs 
rather than the full annual charges dur- 


gone by, it 
sureds to policies 


tracts. 


SUK time as an 


store his insurance te 


ing those years when dollars were so 
scarce. The North America thus be- 
lieves that the installment plan will 
give an agent a chance to stabilize his 


business and to remove many shocks 
incidental to bad business years. 

Another sore spot in the premium col- 
picture, which it is argued the 
installment plan tends to remove, is 
the temptation for agents themselves 
to finance premiums of some assureds. 
rather than cancellation of 
business with the chance of losing it to 
some competitor. 

During the 1930s a sizable number of 
iwencies which had to be administered 
by committees of company fieldmen got 


lection 


resort to 


themselves into financial difficulties by 
advancing premiums due from delin- 
quent assureds, and then failing to get 
in the premiums at a later date. This 


risk is lessened where policies are writ- 
ten under an installment premium plan 
direct with an insurance company, it is 


stated in Philadelphia 
place the 


In the first assured has a 


TI te 


of the 
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smaller obligation coming due at any 
one time and thus is better able to meet 
it. In the second place if the assured 
cannot meet this relatively minor 
amount required to keep his coverage 
in force for another 12 months then he 
is a questionable credit risk for the 
agent to try to keep on his books. The 
producer stands to lose little if such an 
assured protests at a policy cancellation 
and seeks coverage elsewhere. 

With the inducement to pay his bills 
and retain the advantages of the install- 
ment plan the North America takes the 


view that agents tend to strengthen 
their balance positions and run_ less 
risk of being overdue on payments to 


their companies. From the standpoint 
of the North America the problem of 
receivables becomes less difficult be- 
cause fire premiums flow in more evenly 
and the business is not subject to years 
of big term income and then a succes- 
sion of leaner years. 

The North America observes that 
there are assureds who, able to pay 
term policies without difficulty, prefer 
the prepaid system. They save the serv- 
ice charges and figure that such savings 


are worthwhile. These assureds don’t 
feel that there is any discrimination 
against them in the installment plan 


facilities, as that plan involves a charge 
they prefer to avoid. 
Full Reserves Set Up 


Another question with regard to this 
plan, offered by opponents, centers 
around setting up reserves at the home 
office on term policies upon which only 
a year’s premium has been paid. The 
North America states that it treats in- 
stallment policies exactly the same as 
prepaid contracts, with reserves for the 
full term being set up in the unearned 
premium account. While there is thus 
created a large item in the liability side 
of the ledger this is offset on the asset 
side because the company is allowed 
to credit as assets, agents accounts re- 
ceivable not over 90 davs due. These 
remaining installments, while vet to be 
naid sometime in the future, are not due 
in the legal sense until the dates arrive 
for actual payments. 

From an accounting standpoint the 
procedure is identical with respect to 
installment premium policies and_ fully 
prepaid policies. Only after the full re- 
serves have been established are the in- 
stallment policies separated from others 
and delivered to a separate department 
which handles future premium collec- 
tions. The additional associated 
with writing installment premium poli- 
the North America states to be 


costs 


c1es 


about 50 cents a policy, certainly not 
extravagant and covered in the service 
charge 


Syracuse Field Club 
Anniversary Party Jan. 7 


On January 7 the Syracuse, N. Y., 
Field Club celebrates its 25th anni- 
versary and reunion at its annual New 
Year’s varty to be held at noon at the 
Hotel Syracuse. All former members 
and honorary members are cordially in- 
vited to attend as a gala program is 
planned. Please make — reservations 
through Edward Judge, University 
Building, Syracuse, N. Y 


Great American Declares 
Stock and Cash Dividends 


Stockholders of the Great American 
have approved proposals to increase 
the capital to $10,000,000, composed of 
2,000,000 shares of par value of $5 each. 
Directors have declared a 25% stock 
dividend aggregating 400,000 shares and 
a quarterly cash dividend of 25 cents 
a share, payable January 16 to stock- 
holders of record December 20. 

In addition a quarterly dividend of 
the Great American Corporation equiva- 
lent to 5 cents a share on the capital 
stock of the Great American Insurance 
Co., as increased, will also be paid Janu- 
ary 16 to stockholders of record of the 
company on December 20, 


N. Y. Women 


(Continued from Page 73) 
mittee, Miss Whaley was in charge of 
entertainment and program, Miss Mahon 
was in charge of finance and Eleanor 
Halliday, Glens Falls Insurance Co., was 
chairman of the hostess committee. 
Hotel accommodations were in charge of 
Lydia Lenzen, Northern Assurance Co., 
and Mary McLean, Phoenix-London 
Group, was head of the information com- 
mittee. Printing was in charge of Helen 
Eisner, Cotton Insurance Association, 
and the prize committee was handled 
by Carolyn Horger, now Mrs. Cecil Gar- 
land. 

Miss Russell was in charge of publicity 
and Miss Lougheed was chairman of the 
reception committee. Reba Rideout, 
Home Insurance Co., handled registra- 
tions, and seating arrangements were 
made by Elsie Oesterich, Great Ameri- 
can Insurance Co. Florence Luke, Aetna 
Life Affiliated Cos. was secretary and 
Mary Regan, Eastern Underwriters As- 
sociation, was treasurer. 

As the Insurance Women of New York 
completes its first 15 years and enters 
into the 16th, it is not presently known 
when such ambitious programs as the 
friendship dinner and entertaining the 
NAIW will again arise. The point is, 
that when such occasions do arise, the 
officers and members of the organization 
will be ready for them. 

Ada MacGregor Is President 

The present president is Ada P. Mac- 
Gregor, secretary to Vice President 
Courtlandt Otis of Johnson & Higgins. 
Vice president is Ruth M. Pierdon, New 
York Casualty Co.; recording secretary, 
Frances J, Delph, America Fore Group; 
corresponding secretary, Geraldine A. 
Moffett, U. S. F. & G.; treasurer, Cary] 
FE. Waite, Travelers Fire Insurance Co.; 
historian, Mary M. McLean, Phoenix- 
London Group. 

The 15th anniversary celebration was 
a notable affair. It was kept in the 
family. Highlight of the meeting was 
the dramatic entrance of Miss Inch, who 
had landed that day from abroad and 
received a rousing ovation from the 
members. The hit of the affair was 
Daisy Rankin, National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, one of the most versatile 
women of this or any other organiza- 
tion. Under the guise of “Madam San- 
dra,” she gazed into her crystal ball 
and made her prophesies. 

In addition to these two, the speakers 
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were the past presidents of the club, all 
of whom were in attendance except Miss 
Garvin and Miss Whaley. Marie F. Mc- 
Gahan, Stock Company Association, a 
new member, served admirably as 
toastmaster and introduced the past 
presidents in turn. 


Plans Program in Advance 


As to plans for the immediate future, 
Miss MacGregor said it is the custom 
for the club to plan a year’s program in 
advance and under her administration, 
this precedent has been followed. The 
Christmas party will be held on Decem- 
ber 19 and donations to it will be used 
to provide Christmas supplies to one or 
more families of the New York Times 
“Hundred Neediest Cases.” 

The February meeting will be a mem- 
bers’ affair—a theatre party, with Lydia 
Lenzen, Northern Assurance, as_ chair- 
man. This probably will be preceded by 
a buffet dinner in the dining room of 
one of the companies. In April, there 
will be a bridge party at Wanamaker's 
Clubroom, the money raised to be 
donated to the Fresh Air Fund of the 
New York Herald Tribune. 
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Ogden Heads Baltimore 
Chapter of Red Cross 





HARRY F. OGDEN 


Harry F. Ogden, president of the 
Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Corp., 
Baltimore, has been named chairman 
of the Baltimore Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross. Mr. Ogden, who has 
served on the board of directors since 
October, 1945, led the successful 1949 
Red Cross drive in Baltimore, and 
served as chairman of the finance and 
industry section of the 1948 Fund Drive. 

A native of Baltimore, he has been 
active in business affairs since his grad- 
uation from the University of Mary- 
land. He practiced law for a few years 
before entering insurance as an adjuster 
for the Maryland Motor Car Insurance 
Co. He was vice president of that com- 
pany when it was purchased by the 
Niagara Fire Insurance Co. in 1926, con- 
tinuing in that capacity with the new 
company until organization of the 
Fidelity & Guaranty in 1928. At that 
time he was elected vice president of the 
new organization, and in May, 1940, 
was elevated to the presidency. 





American Aviation Boosts 
Its Capital to $1,000,000 


The American Aviation & General, 
wholly owned fire affiliate of the Ameri 
can Casualty of Reading, Pa., has in- 
creased its paid in capital from $500,000 
to $1,000,000. The company reports that 
surplus is now in excess of $1,000,000, 
which produces a policyholders’ surplus 
of more than $2,000,000. 

The increase in capital was accom- 
plished through sale of 5,000 shares of 
capital stock at $50 per share, of which 
$25 per share was credited to the capital 
account and $25 to surplus account. 

Simultaneously the company declared 
a stock dividend of 15,000 shares and 
transferred the sum of $375,000 from the 
surplus to capital account. The entire 
outstanding capital stock is owned by 
the American Casualty. 

Harold G. Evans, president of the com- 
pany, reports good underwriting results 
with a moderate increase in premium 
volume during the year. The company 
IS now transacting a complete fire, inland 
Marine and motor vehicle physical dam- 
age business in all states (excepting 
Mississippi), the territory of Alaska and 
the District of Columbia. 


_N. J. WOMEN HAVE PARTY 

The Insurance Women of New Jersey 
held its annual Christmas party Decem- 
ber 15 at the Military Park Hotel, 
Newark. Wilma Martin, Ellis Mirandon 
‘Agency, was in charge, and entertain- 
ment was furnished by 11 girls from 
the Newark Home for Foster Care, 


. CHARLOTTE AGENCY CHARTERED SALE ST. PAUL STATE AGENT 
Eight Mark Twenty-Fifth Interstate Insurance, Inc., of Char- W. Andrew Sale has been appointed 
Anniversaries With Home _!ette, _N.C., has obtained a charter from site ean in Vieslala toe tee Su. Dial 

3 7 . the Secretary of State to conduct a ~*~ “® sia ee 
Fight members of the Home Insur- general insurance agency. Authorized COMpanies, succeeding J. A. Belmeur 
ance Co, celebrated their 25th anni- capital stock is $100,000. Fred Hasty, who passed away November 6. Mr. Sale 
versaries with the company at a lunch- Car] Horn, Jr., and Margaret Hasty, all 


whi : : a ‘ ( I is a native of Virginia and a graduate 
eon given in their honor December 7 of Charlotte, are listed as incorporators 





at the company’s headquarters in New of William and Mary College. He has 
York City. had many years experience in the in- 

Honored guests were Louise Schmal- ‘ : : surance business and for the past two 
holz, Marguerite Warren and John E. department; Emma M. Gundling of the 


. > years was associated with Mr. Belmeur 
Bally of the western department; cashiers department, and Edna M. Y€aFs Was associated wit Belmeur 


Myrtle A. Baker of the southern de- Lovatt and Charles M. W. Lee of the &S special agent. He will continue to 
partment; Elizabeth Dowd of the loss metropolitan department. maintain his office in Richmond. 









Daniel Webster 
on June 3, 1834 said... 


willing. Te guard and defend ch” 


IN less than two hundred years, an energetic, resourceful people, 
working together in a free economy and guided by a government 
of their own choosing, have built the American way of life. ..a life 
so abundant as to be beyond the conception of most of mankind. 


A “freedom train” full of historical documents is no guarantee 
that this way of life will be passed on to our children . . . that is 
our responsibility. The future of America can only be secured if 
we re-affirm the beliefs of our forefathers — that real security and 


self-reliance are inseparable. 
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Underwriter, Trucker and oo 
Should Cooperate to Cut Thefts 


By Jack SEIDE 
President, Babaco Alarm Systems 


Truck cargo insurance has grown from 
both the 


and the underwriter’s office to 


negligible factor in agent’s 
one of 
rtance in the span of relatively 
And that import holds 


ncerned—under- 


ance 
true for all parties c 
and shippers. 

truck come 


] . 
gents, truckers 


pods moving via 


surance protection via numer 


motor carrier liability, trans- 
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portation policies, bailee contracts, ete. 
he best measure of growth is the yearly 

vregate of inland marine premiums. 
These do not all apply to truck cargoes, 
but they do in very large part. And the 
nland marine premiums have grown 
from about $20 million to nearly a quar- 
ter of a billion dollars in the span of 
just 20 years. 


Vast Growth of Truck Transport 


[lis is, of course, a reflection of the 
owth of truck transport. Truck regis 
trations have more than doubled in the 
ame span of years—with a constant up 
rading in size and continuous extension 

haulage distances. Annual truck ton 
miles, totaling jess than 20 billion 20 
years ago are now rapidly approaching 
100) billion. And what is more, truck 
cargoes have been steadily rising, while 
railroad cargoes have been falling off 
Trucking is today at an all-time peak- 
a far cry from what the railroads are 
saying 

It is probably a push from behind by 


is made the truckers 


the railroods that h: 
» all their operating 


more sensitive t 

problems—including those involved in 
truck cargo protection. And the latter 
are numerous. Several millions of busi 


ness men who send ope goods on the 
road via trucks, several millions of truck- 
thousands of agents from 


ers and many 
coast to coast are concerned with these 
knotty insurance problems. 

Not the least of the matters discussed 
recently, for instance, is that of self 


panacea for the insurance 
ls. This is something which should not 
be dismissed lightly by insurance men, 
r when business men whose sole inter- 
est is the from 


Ins surers as a 


10 


transport of goods one 
place to another are so aroused by a 
question as to consider going into an- 








other business to meet the problem— 
then it is not a light matter. 

Quite true, the truckers should like- 
wise realize that self-insurance is not 
the panacea it seems. It merely trans- 
fers the loss situation from one area to 
another. The loss situation remains, And 
it is the loss situation that is the cause 


of all the insurance difficulties—high 
premium rates, limited coverage, general 
insurability. In the final analysis all the 


insurance problems sift their way back 
down to the question of losses. 
Insurance Problems Need Solution 


This is quite widely realized and ma- 


will be the competitive pressures. During 


1950, it is certain that much will be 
heard from these dissatisfactions over 
the truck cargo insurance problems. 


More and more are coming to realize 
that time is of the essence. Solutions 
must be found. And perhaps the urgency 
of the situation will force more progress 
in 1950 than the normal turn of events 


might have done. 
If losses are so important, what of 
them? They are huge. Running at an 


all-time peak, they are causing increas- 
ing concern in many channels. It may 
not be true that any given line or even 
a company’s particular portfolio is show- 
ing Premium rates which truck- 
ers and shippers regard as far too high 
may be providing ample loss coverage. 
Or the shift of losses from cargo lia- 
bility to transportation policies may be 

“hiding” much of the loss. 

But whatever the situation, the con- 
cern being voiced in trucking and ship- 
ping circles cannot be overlooked. It 
has been growing during 1949 and will 
undoubtedly continue to grow in 1950. 
Loss prevention and loss reduction—with 
consequent premium rate reductions, 


a 1OSS. 





alarm field, it is evident that more and 
more truckers and shippers are doing 
what they can to prevent theft losses, 
which bulk up into a vital part of the 


losses. More truckers are installing 
truck burglar alarms on their vehicles 
and more of them are making capital of 
this cargo protection in their sales pro- 
motion efforts, Likewise, more and more 
shippers are becoming “choosy” as to 
the carriers they use for transporting 
their goods—requiring alarm equipped 
trucks. 

When truck cargo thefts approach a 
yearly total of $50 million—which they 
will this year—the problem is an acute 
one. And while in the past there was 
often an inclination for many to sit back 
and delegate the primary responsibility 
to some other fellow—it is currently 
quite apparent that only through the 
complete cooperation of underwriter, 
trucker and shipper can these problems 
be worked out. This is the great hope 
for 1950—coupled with a subsidiary hope 
that competitive pressures will not break 
their bonds before the answers are 
found. 

As the retiring president of ATA said 
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Sun Insurance Office, Ltd. 
Palatine Insurance Company, Ltd. 
Reliance Insurance Company 
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Franklin National Insurance Comp2uy 
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George F. Brown, Chicago, Has Three 
Sons With Him in General Agency 


In a period of four years a father 
and three sons have expanded a Chi- 
cago firm’s business into a general 
agency which operates throughout the 
United States and the entire western 
hemisphere. The agency is that of 
George F. Brown & Sons, Chicago, 
which features the agency marketing of 
special risks for producers. A large 
proportion of its business is at Lloyd's. 
New York branch service in 

Albert N. Butler, Jr., 
ITis late father was Deputy 


It lias a 


charve of vice 


presicent. 





Moffett Studio 
GEORGE F. BROWN 


New 


as- 


Superintendent of Insurance in 
York State. Martin T. Archer is 
sistant production manager. A Denver 
branch, recently opened, is managed by 
Floyd E. Brown, younger brother of 
the agency’s head. 

\ssociated with George Brown, who 
is president of George F. Brown & 
Sons, are his sons Cameron, executive 
vice president and treasurer; Park L., 
vice president and secretary; and Baird, 
manager. 

_ The quarters of the general agency 


OMce 


in the Insurance Exchange Building 
have been increased in size several 
limes; are air-conditioned and have 


modern equipment including a teletype 
for expediting the handling of risks 
between the head office and branches. 
The complete staff of the organization 
numbers 51. London correspondent of 
the general agency is Joseph Hadley & 
son 

Among the specialty risks written are 
depreciation insurance, increased cost 
t construction cover, excess limits for 
all types of casualty, malpractice, errors 
and omissions, livestock, excess covers 
lor self-insurers, unusual fire and in- 
land marine coverages. Also, personal 
accident for aviation risks and aviation 





hull, liability, hangars and _ physical 
Property ; fidelity and bankers blanket 
bonds, and reinsurance of casualty, fi- 
delity bonds and workmen’s compensa- 


tion 
Careers of Sons 


r. Brown, who has studied these 
| fields for years, before the last 
sent Cameron Brown to London 
Or special training where he was a stu- 
dent employe for a number of months 
in the “Room” at Lloyd’s. Previously, 
ie had been vice president in charge 
' the Chicago office of R. B. Jones & 
ns. During the war Cameron became 





S 


a lieutenant-colonel after serving under 
General Sommerville in Washington, 
and later was chief of supply branch 


in the office of chief of staff in the 
European theater. Upon separation he 
renewed his London connections and 


arranged additional broad binding au- 


thorities. 


Park, a graduate of University of 
Illinois, as is Cameron, was in Army 
service five years in the ETO, being 
wounded, and separating in 1946 as a 
major. He then joined his father and 
the present firm name was adopted. 

Baird is a graduate of Washington 
& Lee University and also attended 
Northwestern University. He _ served 
with the Eighth Air Force in England, 
and after discharge took graduate work 
at University of Chicago before joining 
Brown & Sons. 


Underwriters 


Handling underwriting matters Louis 








Biegler is vice president in charge of 
the fire department. A graduate of 
Armour Institute School of Fire Pro- 
tection Engineering, he became an en- 
gineer with Fred S. James & Co., in 
Chicago and later was fire department 
manager for Atlantic Mutual in its Chi- 
cago branch. Alan J. Carey is vice 
president in charge of casualty. He 
formerly was an underwriter with En 
gelhard & Co. John Kirk, formerly 
with Osborn & Lange, is inland marine 
manager, There are seven assistant un- 
derwriters. The general agency 
own claim department with  corres- 
pondents throughout the country. 


has its 





teotodion when and where needed 


MEMBER COMPANIES 


Great American e 
American National ’ 


Massachusetts Fire & Marine « 





Rochester American 


Great American Indemnity 
American Alliance 


Detroit Fire & Marine 
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Elected President of 
ew York Chapter CPCU 





RICHARD LE. FARRER 


\t the annual dinner meeting of the 
New York Chapter of the Society of 
Chartered Property & Casualty Under- 

iters, Ine. in the Royal Liverpool 
Group executive dining room on De- 
ember 6, the following slate of officers 
was elected for a one-year term: 

President, Richard E. Farrer, director 
f education and research, and treas- 
irer, National Association of Insurance 
\eents; vice president, George J. Kap- 
lan, Forman & Kaplan; secretary, 

arles KR. Jameson, manager, Aetna 
Casualty & Surety; treasurer, Walter 
Strauss, foreign brokerage department, 
oval Liverpool Group 

Outvoing President Joseph G. Ro 





— 





Commissioners 


(Continued from Page 66) 
with the business, was the clear evi- 
dence that fire insurance can no longer 


This 
was supplied in the adopted report of 
the committee studying the 1921 profit 


segregate its various problems. 


formula. 

For instance, when the committee be- 
earnings 
as related to underwriting profits it 
found that the study should be linked 
concurrently with the projected plan for 
obtaining data that would support term 
discounts. Then there are studies being 
made of multiple location risk costs and 
deferred premium payment plans, all 
having one or more points in common. 
So the committee reported that an ex- 
ploratory conference, in cooperation 
with stock and mutual company spokes- 
men, on the scope and nature of the 
proposed studies is to be held in New 
York City, December 21. 

Discussions of these interrelated 
problems in several different committee 
meetings led some observers to the con- 
clusion that a full revision of the scale 
of discounts for term fire policies would 
be reviewed in detail, with changes in 
the discounts almost certain to follow. 

It is believed that facts developed 
by cost accountants in carrying out the 
association’s instructions to study “all 
other factors which may be significant 


gan consideration of interest 





mans, manager aviation department, 
Royal Liverpool Group, in his report 
of administration commented on the im- 
pressive growth of the chapter and the 
accomplishment of its educational com- 
mittee in establishing a panel of CPCU 


members to serve as the discussion 
group leaders and lecturers for CPCU 
Parts I and II, Principles and Prac- 


tices, at the Insurance Society of New 
York. 


in the justification of term discounts” 
will bring about a new discount rule, 
based on reliable data to be compiled 
for the first time. 

There was some thought, too, that 
the new discounts, when finally ordered 
into effect, will automatically put an 
end to the present deferred premium 
payment plans being offered by various 
companies in a number of states. 


Immediate Studies Asked 


The Commissioners, though aware of 
dangers in waiting for a solution from 
cost studies, were unable to be more 
definite than to ask state supervisors, 
companies and agents to use “statesman- 
ship” in handling the turbulent condi- 
tions, but they did insist that the studies 
be undertaken immediately. 

They sought a more rigid declaration, 
but nothing acceptable was offered, with 
the exception of one commentator who 
suggested that the Commissioners indi- 
vidually might be able to control the 
situation by exercising their powers un- 
der anti-discrimination statutes. 

While the blast against the fire busi- 
ness spoken by Commissioner James F. 
Malone, Jr. of Pennsylvania related 
solely to the conflicting programs in the 
multiple location risk field, it was trans- 
lated by some observers as being per- 
tinent also to the term fire insurance 
wrangle in that the entire country, 
rather than one or a few states, is con- 
cerned over the outcome. Failure to 
reach a solution in either field, it was 
declared, would invite Federal regula- 
tion under bureaucratic decrees. 


Quebec and Los Angeles in 1950 


Aside from a few differences of opin- 
ion on certain committee proposals, 
the Commissioner moved determinedly 
through reports at their final plenary 
session, leaving much on the agenda for 
the annual convention to be held in the 
Chateau Fronteac, Quebec, June 12-16. 

By a vote of 17 to 13 the NAIC se- 
lected Los Angeles as the meeting place 


—=— 


for the 1950 midyear meeting, with the 
week of December 19 as the time and 
the Biltmore Hotel as headquarters, 
Runner-up for the honor was Biloxi, 
Miss. 

The so-called “Million dollar rule” for 
convention examinations was adopted 
over protest. In brief this makes it 
mandatory in a company examination 
for a zone to participate if it has one 
million dollars in premiums or 20% of 
the company’s total premiums volume, 
This amendment takes away some of 
the discretionary powers of the home 
state Commissioner in inviting zone 
participation. 

The NAIC authorized appointment of 
a committee to study measures that 
make state regulation more adequate, 
with specific mention of tentative plans 
for setting up an interstate compact 
and for processing annual statements 
of companies. 

Accepted in principle is a statement 
of ten standards by which non-resident 
licensing laws for agents and_ brokers 
may be judged and drafted, with the 
end in view of facilitating interstate 
operations. No commitment was made, 
but studies are urged. 


Relations With FTC 


Two steps were taken that related 
directly to the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. In one of these the NAIC urged 
inclusion of the Association of Insur- 
ance Advertisers on its All-Industry 
Committee as a result of developments 
in the problem of mail order insurers, 
The second step was to approve con- 
tinuance of the liaison committee with 
the FTC, with indications that a joint 
meeting will be held soon to consider 
rules pertaining to automobile and f- 
anace insurance. 

Further, in the field of insurance in 
connection with installment sales, it was 
disclosed that a six-point program with 
finance companies has been proposed, 
one of which definitely supports a 
state’s requirements on agency licens- 
ing. 
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Retiring as Gen’! Attorney 


Commercial Union Assur. 





Fabian Bachrach 
F. W. KOECKERT 


F. W. Koeckert, for many years 
United States manager of the Commer- 
cial Union Group and since 1947 general 
attorney, retires from the latter post on 

lecember 31. He has been asked to 
accept a seat on the local boards of 
directors of the five British insurance 
companies in the group. Mr. Koeckert 
has been identified with the manage- 
ment of the Commercial Union Group 
for more than 25 years. 


FIA to adans Riot and 
Malicious Mischief Rates 


President C. W. Pierce of the Fac- 
tory Insurance Association announced 
December 9 to all agents and brokers 
placing business with the FIA that ef- 
fective December 31 a rate reduction 
for ‘his type of coverage is proposed. 

It is proposed to reduce rates for 
riot and civil commotion and malicious 
mischief to .001 per annum on superior 
risk business for all insureds who have 
purchased the cover and to furnish it 
at that rate to all insureds who will 
want to purchase it at the reduced rate. 





Neumann Article 


(Continued from Page 8&0) 


ic service as cheaply as can private 
The quotes may not be to 
the letter but there was no mistaking 
this meaning. Couple normal competi- 

between carriers with the intelligent 
supervision our regulatory authorities 
exercise over our profession and there 
need be no fear of reprisal. 

Section 228 of the law provides how 
administrative expenses shall be arrived 
at by the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board. There is no provision that 

lininistrative costs direct or indirect, 
rents or salaries be halved, quartered or 
in any way modified because this is 
social legislation. 

The carriers’ loss experience and ad- 
ministrative costs will in like manner not 
be modified or their employes’ salaries 
because this insurance is in the pub- 
welfare. 

the producer—the man who must 
ate 6,000,000 employes and 170,000 
employers in accounting, classifications, 

procedure, just to mention a few 

e necessary services (and continue 

lo this year after year because of 
employe changes and probably changes 
e law itself)—asking too much when 
equests sufficient return to give him 
onest day’s wages for an _ honest 
d \'s work? 

my humble opinion it seems essen- 
tial to discuss this problem as openly as 
we have any other phase of this social 
nee. Don’t you? 


| 
} a 
DUSINeSS. 
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Supreme Court Decides 
Insurers May Sue U. S. 


Insurance companies can sue the Fed- 
eral Government in their own names 
when seeking to recover damages paid 
to assureds when loss was_ sustained 
through negligence of Government em- 
ployes the United States Supreme Court 
held this week. The decision was an- 
nounced by Chief Justice Fred M. Vin- 
son. Justice Hugo L. Black noted a 
dissent and Justice William O. Douglas 
did not participate. 

The four plaintiffs in the case were 
the Aetna Casualty & Surety, Home 
Insurance Co., World Fire & Marine 
and Yorkshire. The cases arose under 
the Federal Tort Claims Act of 1946 
which authorizes district courts to de- 
cide damage suits against the Govern- 
ment for property loss, injuries and 
deaths. The insurers sued in their own 
names claiming they had been damaged 
by making payments which in reality 
were due to Government neglect. 

Chief Justice Vinson said the Su- 
preme Court found “many affirmative 
indications of Congressional intent” that 
claims such as those made by the in- 
surance companies should not be ex- 
cluded under the Tort Claims Act. 

He said if an insurance company has 


Thorn Elected Director 
New York Board of Trade 


Henry C. Thorn, manager of the 
marine department at New York of the 
Insurance Company of North America, 
was elected a director of the New York 
Board of Trade at the annual meeting 
on December 8. He is also chairman 
of the Insurance Section of the board. 

30rn August 22, 1887, in Brooklyn, 





paid an entire loss suffered by an in- 
sured person, the company “is the only 
real party in interest and must sue in 
its own name.” 

If the insurance company had paid 
only part of the loss, he ruled, “both 
the insured and the insurer (and other 
insurers, if any, who have also paid 
portions of the loss) have substantive 
rights ... which qualify them as real 
parties in interest.” 

Fire insurance companies which paid 
losses for fire caused by the Govern- 
ment may now sue the United States 
for reimbursement. In cases where ships 
of the Government had knocked down 
bridges, as in Pensacola and Charleston, 
the insurance companies, under this de- 
cision, would be permitted to recover 
against the Federal Government. 


Mr. Thorn was educated at Brooklyn 
Polytechnic Preparatory School and 
Sedgwick School, Great Barrington, 
Mass. He started in marine insurance 
in 1903 and joined the North America 
in 1925. He was made assistant secre- 
tary in 1928 and transferred to the New 
York marine department in 1936. Mr. 
Thorn is president, Board of Under- 
writers of New York; past president, 
American Institute of Marine Under- 
writers; vice chairman, American Cargo 
War Risk Reinsurance Exchange and 
chairman of underwriting committee 
treasurer, Security Bureau, Inc.; mem- 
ber, board of managers, American Bur- 
eau of Shipping; director, Insurance So- 
ciety of New York, Inc. 


AETNA BOOSTS DIVIDEND 
Directors of the Aetna Insurance Co 
this week declared an extra dividend oi 
20 cents, payable December 23 to stock- 
December 14. This 
brings the year's total payments to $2.20 
compared with $2 in 1948. At the 
time the regular dividend rate was in- 


holders of record 


same 


creased from 40 cents a share to 50 
cents a share, the first dividend to be 
paid January 3 to holders of record 


December 14. 
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Resigns From Two Hartfords Before 
Assuming Judgship; Mallory Elected 
to Succeed Him 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Co. and 
he Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co. 
iave announced the resignation from 
their boards of directors of Senator Ray- 
mond KE. Baldwin. 

In view of his forthcoming assumption 
of duties as i f the 


{ 
} 


Associate Justice of 
Supreme Court of Errors for the state 
of Connecticut, Senator Baldwin felt he 
should no longer serve as a director of 
these corporations. His resignation ‘was 
accepted with regret by the companies 
and his fellow members on the boards. 

To fill the vacancy created by the res- 
ignation of Senator Baldwin, the boards 

ave elected Henry R. Mallory of Man- 
chester, Conn. 

Mr. Mallory has been connected with 
Cheney Brothers of Manchester, for a 
number of years and is executive vice 
president, treasurer, and director of that 
firm. He is also president, treasurer, and 
director of the Pioneer Parachute Co.; 
dd rector of the Hartford Gas Coz Hart- 
ford National Bank & Trust Co. and 
Connecticut Printers, Inc., and trustee 


of the Manchester Memorial Hospital 
_ 
Seide on Thefts 
(Continued from Page &8) 
vreat deal involved, as their goods are 


t] risk, their cost sheets are 
increasingly carrying the cost of cargo 
protection and their transportation fa 
are rapidly expanding with ship 
\nd underwriters 


become al 


e ones at 


cilities 


per-operate d vehicles 


have what has sizeable see 





ment of their business at stake 

While premium totals have expanded 
one cannot say that there is any wide 
spread feeling that 1949 was a_ really 
good year in truck cargo insurance—and 
while hopes are high for 1950 there is 


veneral knowledge that it 1s going to be 


a vear of problems, demanding action 


and results 


Munro on Reinsurance 


(Continued from Page 69) 


perhaps that some combination program 
of pro-rata reinsurance plus excess pro 
tection might be indicated. 

Catastrophe covers are surely worthy 
of the executive’s close study. It is not 
the intention here to cover the manner 
of determining retention and limits, but 
the very solvency of the company may 
well depend upon wisdom shown in ar- 
ranging and maintaining cover to pick 


up the unexpected shock loss 
The task of supervision of a direct 
company’s reinsurance program cannot 


be approached intelligently without an 
adequate statistical background with re 
spect to each type of reinsurance effected 
Such statistics must be 
up-to-date. This business 
of reinsurance is involved and_ highly 
technical. Guesswork is no substitute 
for precise analysis. “Too little and too 
late” in connection with reinsurance 
statistics has been heard altogether too 


or proposed 
kept strictly 


often during recent years. 

Figures deemed sufficient to permit 
one to deal with a problem in direct 
writing may be quite inadequate in 


judging reinsurance, and statistics that 
are not current are nearly as bad as 
none at all. This lesson has been learned 
the hard way by many, but much prog- 
ress has been made and it is hoped that 
will continue. 
Importance of Old Connections 

Many direct writing companies devel- 
yped reciprocal reinsurance’ arrange- 
ments with other direct writers. They 
were, for the most part, developed dur- 
ing the depression as a result of the 
companies’ desire to keep up premium 
volume. 

Most of these swapping arrangements 
were uneasy of tenure since they depend, 
iver the years, upon the premiums ceded 

each party being in approximate 
balance and the losses incurred being 
about equal. This latter condition is 
difficult of accomplishment. 

The tendency has_ been 


away from 
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during the present period of inflation. 
Most direct writing companies feel that 
they are not the most durable arrange- 
ments upon which to depend and, fur- 
ther, that their position would be 
strengthened by reinsuring with profes- 
sional reinsurers on a_non-reciprocal 
basis and using their surplus to increase 
their direct business and thus expand 
their agency plant. 

In other words they want to develop 
agency connections, which are the back- 
bone of their operations. 

This trend away from reciprocal ar- 
rangements has been coupled with the 
growing appreciation of the value of a 
reinsurance connection of many years 
standing. It is a valuable asset. A con- 
tract of reinsurance should continue over 
the years and the selection of a rein- 
surer should be made with that view in 
mind. Both parties to the contract derive 
benefit from it and the relationship 
should continue for the long pull regard- 
less of year by year results. Professional 
reinsurers, who must make their entire 
living from reinsurance, are accustomed 
to sticking to it during the adverse 
cycles which are bound to come. 

What the Future Holds 


The combined ratios, losses incurred 


to premiums earned and expenses in- 
curred to premiums written, for the fire 
reinsurers at the end of September was 
in the neighborhood of 90%. Therefore, 
unless the last quarter is most adverse, 
the year 1949 promises to be one of 
the best. The year 1948 was an ex- 
cellent one also. However, it was the 
first year in many that the fire rein- 
surers made a profit. 


The volume of fire reinsurance has 
greatly increased in recent years, al- 
though in 1949 there has been a very 
definite slackening off in demand. The 
treaty market was quiet in comparison 
with past years, particularly in com- 
parison with 1947, which was an epic 
year with respect to the volume of re- 
insurance offered. 


No one expected such a flood of re- 
insurance to continue. Nor does anyone 
expect to have it recur unless our 
national economy should suffer further 
heavy inflation. Reinsurers, not antici- 
pating continued heavy increases, were 
not disappointed in 1949. It seems the 
consensus that the 1950 volume is un- 
likely to fall off but rather that rein- 
surance will keep in stride with the in- 
surance industry and develop accord- 
ingly. 


We see, then, that 1949 was a very 


good year in respect to profit and that 
the volume held up satisfactorily. No 
dark clouds appear in the sky and it 
may properly and fairly be said that the 
fire reinsurers have much to be thankful 
for—and they have. 


However, far more important than the 
results of any one year and something 
for the fire reinsurers to be particularly 
thankful for, is the general recognition 
by the insurance fraternity that the re- 
insurance companies have come through 
an extremely difficult and trying period 
much stronger and better able than 
before to meet the reinsurance need of 
the insurance industry. 


Also, that the direct writing companies 
and agents fully appreciate that rein- 
surance is vitally important and that it 
is a valued service that must be handied 
cooperatively, which facts were so force- 
fully emphasized during the past few 
years. 

Therefore, the reinsurance companies 
are in a strong and favorable position, 
They have earned the right to the place 
which they now occupy and may face 
the future with full confidence in their 
ability to serve the insurance industry 
well and to move forward in partnership 

wh the industry to a prosperous and 
useful future. 
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Marine Underwriters, Viewing 1949, 


Not Optimistic on General Outlook 


Premiums This Year Have Receded From Post-War Peak and 
Probably Will Decline Further; Losses Continue High; 
War Risk Underwriting Problems 


By Louts W. NiccEMAN 
Manager, Atlantic Marine Dept., Fireman's Fund Group 


The worldwide economic and _ polit- 
ical uncertainties, which together have 
brought changes in major importance 
to the marine underwriter, jointly share 
in responsibility for the record of 1949. 
Premiums have receded from the post 
war peak and probably will decline 
further before seeking a level of sta- 
bilitv. Losses continue high. 

The year 1949 showed the return of 
the marine underwriter to a more nor- 
mal peacetime practice of underwriting 
in an unsettled economic and _ political 
world, The economic situation, notable 
by reason of the worldwide lack of 
“hard currency” and its resulting mea- 
sures, coupled with political upheavals, 
to a large degree have been responsible 
for the diminishing premium volume. 

This is not peculiar to any particular 
seement of the marine field but is 
equally applicable to the three major 
classes of marine insurance: cargo, hull 
and protection and indemnity. 

The world political situation also has 
caused underwriters to view with trepi- 
dation the future of war risk under- 
writing. This has evidenced itself by 
the strong support given by the insur- 
ance industry to government sponsored 
war risk insurance, a return to the so- 
called “Waterborne” Clauses (1938) on 
the cargo side of the house, and the 





Louis W. Niggeman 
Louis W. Niggeman, who has as- 
sumed his new duties as manager of 
the Atlantic marine department in 
New York City of the Fireman’s 
Fund Group, served previously as 
assistant manager from March, 1946, 
until he was named to succeed Vice 
President Leslie J. Haefner this 
month. The latter returns to the 
home office in San Francisco where 
he served for many years prior to 
1942. 
_A native of New York City Mr. 
Niggeman was educated at Tilton 
School in New Hampshire, the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire and New 
York University. He entered insur- 
ance in 1935 with Despard & Co., 
New York marine insurance brokers 
and then went with Frank B. Hall 
& Co., also brokers and average ad- 
justers. There he rose to manager 
of the inland and ocean marine de- 
ms ments. 
rom 1942 to 1946 Mr. Niggeman 
was with the Insurance Division of 
the War Shipping Administration in 
Washington, where he held the 
othees of chief underwriter, assistant 
director and director of wartime in- 
surance. There he came to know 
well Mr. Haefner who also served as 


director of wartime insurance. In 
1946, Mr. Niggeman left government 
Service to go with the Fireman’s 
Fund. While still a young man he 


has become manager of one of the 
leac ng ocean marine underwriting 
es on the Atlantic Coast. 
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LOUIS W. NIGGEMAN 


War Risk Termination Clause on the 
hull side of the house. 
Cargo Outlook Not Optimistic 

The cargo picture does not give much 
cause for optimism. Premiums are off, 
losses continue high and daily the com- 
petitive picture deteriorates. “Caution” 
is a forgotten word by many in their 
desire to bolster a diminishing volume. 
This optimism of rate is not yet re- 
flected in losses and until shipping and 
land conditions improve, thereby justi- 
fying depressed rate levels, the cargo 
road ahead is a rocky one. 

The necessity for rehabilitation of 
many countries through the Marshall 
Plan has meant loss to marine under- 
writers here of insurance on the bulk 
of shipments to the recipient nations. 
In normal trade American underwriters 
could have competed for the insurance 
on such shipments, but until recently 


this was not possible. As a result a 
large segment of previously insured ex- 
ports was withdrawn from the American 
market. 

Worthy of comment is the action of 
the Congress in 1949 in making dollars 
available under the E.C.A. program for 
marine insurance premiums. To some 
extent this has brought back to this 
market insurance which, during the in- 
itial stages of the E.C.A. program, were 
lost. Although the trend is a good one, 
in practice the premium volume which 
has returned is still negligible and will 
not affect the 1949 picture. 


Restrictive Measures in Foreign 
Countries 


However, loss of Marshall Plan ship- 
ments is not a stopping point. Last 
year saw restrictive measures by the 
Argentine, resulting in the loss of in- 
surance on most shipments to that coun- 
try. This year saw the loss of insur- 
ance on all shipments to Colombia and 
restrictive measures by other nations 
contributing to the discrimination 
against the American underwriter. This 
trend is disturbing and, if spread 
further, will increasingly curtail under- 
writing activities. 

Devaluation of many currencies oc- 
curred too recently to reflect on this 
year’s results but normal expectancy 
is increased in imports and reductions 
in exports to be insured. 

Underwriters are still concerned over 
theft and pilferage. Although the over- 
all picture has shown some improve- 
ment, there is room for more improve- 
ment. This situation is the direct re 
sult of the world economic and politic al 
situation. However, it is gratifying to 
see that realistic steps are being taken 
in many parts of the world to minimize 
this cause of loss. ; 

Domestic strikes have _ indirectly 
manifested themselves in underwriting 
results by reason of curtailment of ship- 
ping or of goods for shipment. 1949 
has seen many strikes, and the coal, 
steel and longshoremen’s strike in the 
Hawaiian Islands, all had their effect 

Hull Premiums Reduced 


The hull picture also shows under- 
writers’ premium volume substantially 
reduced, again due to a large extent to 
the world political and economic situa- 
ation. Shipping competition is keener, 
there is less cargo to be carried and 
thus fewer vessels to insure. Shortly 
after the end of the war, the chartering 


program resulted in underwriters’ pre- 
mium volume soaring to an all time 
high. With the drastic curtailment of 


the chartering program, this’ has 
brought hull premiums to a more realis- 
tic level. 

The post war period has also shown 
greater interest on the part of the 
American underwriter in insurances on 
foreign flag hulls, a clear indication 
that this market is more internationally 
minded and has lost considerable of the 
isolationalism of the past. 

Peacetime underwriting methods are 
returning. Owners are developing ex- 
perience records and it has been pos- 
sible to return to normal rating prac- 
tices, basing rates on actual experience; 
thus rates are seeking their normal 
levels and more properly reflect actual 
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operating hazards rather than antici- 
pated hazards. 
Insurance and Repair Costs 

Although repair costs have kept a 
level, primarily by reason of the com- 
petition between yards, it may be the 
coming year will see increases. This 
will depend to a large degree upon what 
happens to the price of steel. At the 
same time, because of competition in 
shipping, owners are very closely scru- 
tinizing insurance costs and in some 
cases this has resulted in reduced 
values. 

The year 1949 should close out on 
a basis as favorable as 1948 and it is 
hoped this trend will continue. 

Protection and Indemnity 

The P. & I. portion of the marin« 
underwriter’s book will also show de 
creased premiums. The general infla- 
tion still reflects itself in liability 
awards; and cargo claims still continue 
high. Underwriters’ experience in 1949 
should improve slightly over the early 
postwar years but still does not give 
rise to any undue optimism. One lesson 
that underwriters have learned is the 
recognition of their inability to insure 
losses which are certain to happen. The 
normal cargo loss expectaney which 
today must be expected, must be com- 
pensated for Dy substantial deductibles 

In P. & LL, experience is gradually 
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building up to a point where it has 
more yalue in establishing rate trends. 


War Risk Coverage 


Undoubtedly war risk insurance has 

iven underwriters cause for the most 
discussion and most concern. This is 
true when considering what might 

be termed an insurance against mine 
risks or derelict torpedoes but rather 


a growing realization that war risk in- 
surance in time of actual hostilities with 
modern methods of warfare may well 
be beyond the capacity of private capi- 


Notwithstanding the worldwide politi- 
situation which at times gives evi- 
immediate explosion, 
have continued to provide 
risk insurance at rates which re 
flect only the mine risks and not the 
overall situation Behind all of this is 
the atomic era and 


dence ot aimost 


rwriters 


uncertainty of 


t attendant problems. 
"I 9 } a . 7 P4 ; 99°) FUP 
Phe carge nderwriters in February, 
1949, again restricted war risk coverage 
to a basis consistent with the so-called 
‘Waterborne’ Clauses of 1938 except 
hat losses by mines or derelict torpe- 


during supplemental 
ft risk. Coupled with this was the 
definite exclusion from marine policies 
causcd by any weapon of war 
atomic. fission radioactive 


are covered 


ot losses 
} 


ces 
Hull underwriters in April adopted 
War Risk Termination Clause, the 
practical effect of which is the auto- 
natic termination of war risk coverage 
18 hours the outbreak of hostili- 
tics between any of the four great pow- 
rs, the United States, France, Great 
Russia. The new- clause con- 
various “held covered” provisions 
oO that vessels are held into 
after such outbreak 
\fter the initial apprehension shown 
mar | eovernment 


underwriters, a 
ponsored bill was introduced into Con- 


aiter 


tain of 


covered 


which in effect would enable the 
erl ent to prov ck war risk insur- 
na basis similar to that followed 
during the last war. Unfortunately this 
bill being held over until the next 
Conere Until this legislation is en- 
ted the government, as at the out- 
yr f the last war, is without ade- 
hate uthority to protect American 
and cargo interests against 

risk 
\ssuming that the political and eco- 
uncertainty will continue, the 
ne underwriters, in reviewing the 
n 1949, may well have cause for 
( optimistic viewpoint in consider- 


11¢ ahead 


Stemmerman Marine Mer. 


Home’s Midtown Office 


Mimiel Stemmerman has been pro 

ted to marine manacer of the mid 

' office in New York City of the 

Home Insurance ¢ Ile was employed 

| he Home in May, 1931, in the ma 

ne department at the home office. In 

1938, he w: made assistant 

e hull underwriter and in) March, 

1049. transferred to the company’s mid 
! ‘ 00 Vanderbilt Avenue 


Tug at Fault in Collision 


libel against the United States 
nder — the suits in Admiralty Act 
the Public Vessels Act for dam- 
( the libelannt corporation's tug 
ned by the United States, the Second 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Henjes Ma- 
ne, Inc., v. United States, 176 F. 2d 
I( firmed a decree of the Federal 
1) Court for Eastern New York 
m ng the libel (70 F. Supp. 945) 

e following reasons: 
On conflicting testimony the District 





d that the docking operation 


onducted in a normal and ac 
eptable manner by the ship and the 
locking pilot; that the tug, “Barbara 
Henjes,”’ which was. stationed on the 
hip’ starboard bow, remained too 
ng at this station notwithstanding 
warnings from the ship’s bridge; and 
that the sole cause for the tug being 


vetween the ship and the 
- own taulty handling. 


pier 


ed | 
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93 Vessels Sunk by 
Mines Since Jan., 1946 


\ tabulation of vessel casualties from 
mines, which has been made public by 
Merchant Marine Insti- 
lists ninety-three ships sunk and 


1946, 


the American 
tute, 
31 damaged between January 1, 
and last October 20. These districts 
have been presented to the Maritime 
War Emergency Board by Walter E. 
Maloney, assistant general counsel of 
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parity between the first two post-war 
years of 1946 and 1947, with 37 and 38 
vessel casualties, respectively; likewise 
in 1948 and up to October 20 this year, 
with 25 and 24 respectively. Only ves- 
sels of 1,000 gross tons and over were 
tabulated. 

The institute’s statistics showed the 
casualty totals in three areas — Euro- 
pean waters, the Mediterranean and the 
Far East. It listed a total of seventy- 
eight vessels sunk or damaged in the 
European section during the four-year 
period, with 1947’s total of 27 as the 


casualties in 1946, eight in 1947, seven 
in 1948 and one in the first ten months 
of this year. 

Far Eastern waters were the least 
affected, with only 14 vessels listed as 
sunk or damaged in the entire period. 
The high point was reached in 1946, 
when six ships went down after strik- 
ing mines, and one other was damaged. 

American-flag ships, the institute 
said, were involved in 23 mine incidents, 
and accounted for slightly less than 
20% of the total casualties. United 
States sinkings occurred only in 1946 






























































the institute. highest year’s loss, and 1947, with losses of two and one, 
The institute’s figures show virtual In the Mediterranean there were 13 respectively. 
penal Marine Managers for 
" Universal Insurance Company 
Eagle Star Insurance Company, Ltd. 
‘ Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance Co. 
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Zurich Appoints Three 
New Deputy Managers 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY _ PILLING 

Kirk, Vogt and McDonough to Share 
Title With Fuller; Five Made As- 
sistant Managers; Other Changes 


Neville Pilling, United States mana- 
eer, Zurich General Accident & Lia- 
bility Insurance Co., announces creation 
of three new deputy United States man- 


agerships and = five assistant United 
States managerships as well as some 
collateral changes. The new deputy 
managers are Carl L. Kirk, Albert 


Vogt and Joseph F. McDonough. All 
three have been assistant managers and 
will now share the title of deputy mana- 
ver with Harry H. Fuller who, up to 
this time, has been the only United 
States deputy manager. Mr. Fuller di- 
rects agency organization work. 

New assistant United States mana- 
vers are the following: William E. 
Bowser, C. P. Cunningham, R. D. Hod- 
son, E. C. Woodward, and C. C. Clarke. 
Other appointments are E. J. Savage, 
director agency relations and Lewis F. 
Miller, assistant superintendent of the 
underwriting department. All of these 
changes will become effective January 1. 

Careerg of New Deputy Managers 

Mr. Kirk, who has been with the U. 
S. branch since May, 1921, has grown 
up with the Zurich. He was originally 
in the statistical and actuarial fields. 
He became assistant U. S. manager in 
1937 and, as deputy U. S. manager, will 
be in charge of the company’s finan- 
cial activities. 


Mr. Vogt has been with the U. S. 
branch since September, 1926. He 


started in the claim and legal depart- 
ments. In 1931 he became active in the 
underwriting field. He became assistant 
U. S. manager in 1938 and now, as 
deputy U. S. manager, will be in charge 
of underwriting and audits. 

Mr. McDonough joined the Zurich in 
the home office claim department, July, 
1936, after a long prior period in that 
work. He became assistant U. S. 
manager in 1938 and, as deputy U. S. 
manager, will be in charge of claims and 
engineering. 

New Assistant Manager 

Mr. Bowser joined the Zurich in 
June, 1924. He grew up in the Zurich 
through the underwriting division. In 
June, 1941, he became assistant superin- 
tendent of the underwriting depart- 
ment and in July, 1942, superintendent 
thereof. As assistant U. S. manager he 
will actively supervise the underwriting 
activities countrywide. 

Mr. Cunningham joined the Zurich in 
January, 1937, as an underwriter. He 
has had extensive experience in both 
branch and home office underwriting. 
In 1943 he became assistant superin- 
tendent of the underwriting department 
and now becomes assistant U. S. mana- 
ger domiciled in New York. 

Mr. Hodson has been with the Zurich 
since January, 1948, after an extensive 
experience in agency and_ production 
work. He became superintendent of the 
casualty sales division on joining the 
Zurich. As assistant U. S. manager his 
duties will now be expanded to include 
active supervision of the agency or- 
ganization and sales development ac- 
tivities 

Joins Claim Department 

Mr. Woodward joined the claim de 
Partinent of the Zurich, January, 1933, 
atter a considerable prior experience. 
In 1938 he became superintendent, home 
ol department. As assistant 


I claim 
(Continued on Page 107) 





ELECT S. M. HOYT PRESIDENT 


Heads Bureau of Contract Information; 

Optimistic Report of W. D. Dean 

Features Annual Meeting 

Sidney M. Hoyt, vice president, Mas- 
sachusetts Bonding, was elected presi- 
dent of the Bureau of Contract Informa- 
tion, Inc. at its annual meeting 
December 12 in New York. Mr. Hoyt 
suceeds J. A. Swearingen, secretary, 
Aetna Casualty & Surety, who has been 
in office for two terms. John C. Brod- 
sky, vice president, Fidelity & Casualty, 
was elected vice president and Donald 
A. Gillum, assistant secretary, New Am- 
sterdam Casualty, secretary-treasurer. 

Featured at the meeting was the 
annual report of General Manager Wil- 
liam D. Dean who predicted for 1950 a 
continued high rate of construction ac- 
tivity, particularly in those lines which 
ordinarily require bond protection. Com- 
petition among contractors is growing, 
declared Mr. Dean, and contract bond 
losses are increasing. These have not 
yet become serious, he added, “but are a 
sharp reminder that large construction 
volume does not always spell construc- 
tion prosperity.” 

Mr. Dean also emphasized that con- 
struction has gained an importance never 
before accorded it, and “is not only 
recognized as having a powerful influ- 
ence on the national economy, but also as 
a principal means for combatting acute 
depression. ... Thus, in all probability 
contract volume will not again be allowed 
to reach the low point to which in the 
past it has sometimes descended.” 

The following new directors were 
elected at the meeting: E. Milton Smith, 
Fidelity & Deposit; Charles C. Conlon, 
United States F. & G.; Carl A. Keppler, 
National Surety Corp.; James Gibbons, 
American Surety; William H. Wallace, 
Hartford Accident; Alex D. Cockey, 
Maryland Casualty; Mr. Swearingen; J. 
A. Hacker, Standard Accident; W. E. 
Krafft, Continental Casualty; August 
Westphal, Globe Indemnity; R. f 
Stewart, Fireman’s Fund Indemnity; R. 
J. Kennedy, Preferred Accident, and the 
officers. 


Charles R. Miller Dies 
Suddenly in Baltimore 
‘ON SURETYSHIP 


AUTHORITY ON 
Board Chairman of F. & D. and Former 
President, With Company 58 Years; 
Last Original Staff Survivor 
Charles R. Miller, retired chairman of 
the board of the Fidelity & Deposit 
Co. of Maryland and dean of the coun- 
try’s surety men, was fatally stricken 
during the evening of December 7 at 
his home in Baltimore. He had spent 

the day as usual at his office. 
Considered one of the nation’s 

standing authorities on surety underwrit- 

ing, Mr. Miller had been associated with 


out- 


the F. & D. for 58 years and was the 
last surviving member of its original 
staff. 


September 


Follow- 


Mr. Miller was born on 
24, 1860, in Westminster, Md. 
ing his graduation from Western 
Maryland College in 1881, he studied 
law in the offices of Judge Charles B. 
Roberts, of Westminster, and was ad- 
mitted to the Maryland bar in 1884. 


Entered Warfield Office 


He came to Baltimore in 1888 to take 
a position in the office of Edwin War- 
field, then surveyor of the port and 
subsequently founder of the F. & D 

The F. & D. was established in 1890 
and a year later Mr. Miller joined the 
company as a legal clerk. Two years 
later he was placed in charge of the 
company’s judicial department and con- 
tinued in that capacity until 1903, when 
he was elected a vice president and 
given administration over the F. & D.’s 
legal and claim departments. 

Following the death of Mr. Warfield 
in the spring of 1920, Mr. Miller was 
named first vice president of the Fi- 
delity & Deposit to fill the vacancy cre- 
ated by the elevation of the late 
Thomas A. Whelan to the presidency. 
Upon the latter’s death four vears la- 


ter, Mr. Miller was elected Mr. Whe- 
lan’s successor, thereby becoming the 
company’s fifth president. He was 


elected chairman of the board of the 
company in June, 1941. 

Following his retirement in Decem- 
ber, 1947, Mr. Miller continued to serve 
as a member of the F. & D.’s board of 
directors and still went to his office 
nearly every day. 

Mr. Miller was for 


many years a 
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MILLER 


CHARLES R 


trustee of Western Marvland Collese 
at Westminster and a director of the 
Central Savings Bank in Baltimore 
Universally nd admired 
his uncompromising honesty and his un 


respected a 


tiring devotion to the cause o ‘ 

porate suretyship, Mr. Miller consis 
tently avoided the limelight throughout 
his long business career. Quiet, unas 
suming and normally gentle in mannet 


he nevertheless could be as hardboiled as 
the next man when the need for sucl 
an attitude arose, as it trequently did 
in the early rough and tumble days 
the industry. 

Mr. Miller had a congenital aversior 
to the waste of money—his own or any 
body else’s—and this was a characteris 
tic that was to stand his company i 
especially l 


good stead; during the le 
followed 


vears that the stock market 
crash in 1929. For it was largely due 
to his careful conservation of his com 
pany’s assets during the booming ’20's 
that the F. & D. was able to meet its 
obligations promptly and fully durin: 
the depression years 


Active and Honorary Pallbearers 


Funeral were held at My 
Miller’s home last Saturday 
Active pallbearers were: 


services 


Beverly H 


& D.: 


Mercer, first vice president, F. 
ID. Claude Handy, retired president, 
American Bonding; H. R. C. Hickey, 
vice president, Brooklyn; Vice Presi 
dents J. Harry Schisler and Edgar F 
Foster and Assistant General Counsel 
Elmer B. McCahan, Ir. 

Honorary pallbearers included: direc 
tors of the F. & D.; President Frank 


\. Bach and other officials of the com 


Paul Rutherford, president, Hart 


pany; 

ford Accident & Indemnity; William T 
Harper, president, Maryland Casualty: 
Vincent Cullen, former president of 
National Surety Corp. and now presi 


Management Corp.; 
J Arthur Nelson, chairman of the 
board, and J. D. Mahon, president, New 
Amsterdam Casualty; Charles L. Phil 
lips, executive vice president, U. S. F 
& G.; Ellis C. Myerle, vice president, 
American Re-Insurance, and Jf P 
Hacker, vice president, Standard A 
dent, in addition to a number of Balti 
more business leaders 


dent of the Treaty 


Death of Frank N. Phillips 


Frank N. Phillips, 75, vice president 
Factory Mutual Liability and Auton 
bile Mutual, died in Providence on 1D 


cember 9 


EXCESS DECLARES DIVIDEND 


The Excess Insurance | of Ameri 
has declared a dividend of 20 cents 
share, pavable December 15 ( 


holders of record November 21 
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Illustrative of its Resiliency and Flexibility, This Major Line Offers Comprehensive 
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Liability Insurance, Composite Rating, Package Policies, Retrospective 
e e a e 7 a * 
Rating, Assigned Risk Plans and Multiple Line Underwriting 
By WILLIAM LESLIE 
General Manager, National Bureau of Casualty Underwriters 
Casualty insurance is dynamic. Daily the use of a single basic limit of lia- of assuring availability of insurance to 
there are presented new — situations bility. In other words, no distinction all risks in good faith entitled to have 
which challenge the ingenuity of under- was made between bodily injury and such insurance. Voluntary assigned 
writers in deve loping ways and means property damage in expressing the lia- risk plans were developed under which 
of affording coverages desired by the bility limits in the contract. Where pos- each carrier licensed to write automo- AS 
insuring public on a proper rate basis. sible of use, a single limit simplifies the bile liability in the state agrees to ac- few n 
Throughout the years the casualty busi- handling within the company and pre- cept a proportionate share of risks that Eastet 
ness has shown a capacity to adjust sumably is less likely to be misunder- cannot get insurance through normal write 
itself to new conditions and changed stood by the purchaser of insurance. channels, These plans have been intro- lic rel 
situations. It has striven with consider- . : duced state by state as the need has ualty 
able success to keep abreast of the de- Retrospective Rating arisen and today are in existence in 42 J kept 
velopments which have taken place in Experience of the individual risk has States. Initially, there were only a small reuse 
the industrial and economic life of our always been deemed a proper element number of risks assigned but in’ the “How 
country and to adapt itself to the re- to consider in establishing the actual Past few years, with automobile lia- __ Cert 
quirements imposed by the introduction rate for the risk. In other words, the bility insurance showing unfavorable The | 
of universal rate regulation following classification rates are average rates for Underwriting results, and with an un- oughly 
the passage of Public Law 15 all risks which fall within the classifi- Ptecedented increase in insurance vol- truth 
Mlustrative of the resiliency and the cation. However, it is a known fact ume, it was natural to find a large num- the th 
flexibility of the business, attention that some are better and others are Der of the poorer risks forced to utilize the 
should be directed to the following de- worse than the average. The experience the assigned risk plans to obtain insur- dress 
velopments of the individual risk, with due allow- @"ce. . ; A 
Comprehensive Liability Insurance ance for the credibility of the experi- . [here have been questions raised W. 
yee age eg pe ence based upon risk size, gives an in- from time to time about this situation : me 
<n th “aaa GA eaeemaie ean dication of its proper status. with particular reference to the fact a 
issue separate policies to cover various Initially, experience rating, as this that — assigned tisk is required to pay pe ‘ 
subdivisions of third party liability in- measurement of individual risk rate de- 4 nae tee above the Fates applicable - es 
surance. Iack nolicey contained anova partures from average classification © Other risks. But the latest available " rages 
uring agres ment designed to limit the rates is called, was solely upon a “pros- ©XP€rience shows that even with the a 
cay See we a ar ‘ vective” basis. That is to say, the rate ‘Surcharge, assigned risks are definitely public 
coverage to the particular phase of lia- WILLIAM LESLIE the i ; By . unprofitabl I tl d I - about 
lite which was to: be insured. In LIAM LEO for the ensuing term was ascertained P able. In other words, the in 
sahiata’er sanasbiasiee einai: ata, Aine’ : a from the experience of a past period Se number of assignments has not 
only for specified exposures existing ine the various exposures of the risk in and was applied “prospectively.” But atin rope i arate a I a 
it the time of policy issuance This accordance with the usual requirements with risks of appreciable size this often TeStric ‘ble cm te ge to reflect a staten 
method. of affording coverage presented f the manual. produced unsatisfactory results. In xo enn is prs oars upon the agree 
the ‘poccllity: OF gasctedneeeh Whe ae There has been developed and now consequence, retrospective rating was ae fie the = S that have not aj 
surance afforded by the separate pol- has been made available in some 45 developed under which the risk pre- ‘wee gr o get their insurance great 
icies as well as lack of coverage where States and territories a prescribed pro-  mium is adjusted after policy expira- through the assignment process. makin 
new exposures came into being without cedure for determining composite rates tion on the basis of the experience in- Multiple Line Underwriting progr 
realization on the part of the insured along lines suggested above. The eS curred during the policy term. This i bj I i i P seal 
that these were not coveted by existing Of Such an altermative rating Basis is, Starting with workmen’s compensa- _ us 1S a subject that 1s too important great 
nsuranee ~ of course, optional and its permissive tion insurance, the development of and poitnage ae to treat thoroughly in fry. | 
Fhe theory of the comprehensive lia- US¢ is not confined to risks insured on retrospective rating has progressed to re aes € of this sort. a It to say meant 
bility contract is that an insured may a comprehensive basis. the port — eg agers agen pete ag poral Cae ae codes 
. ra0 1 ae : . . . In most jurisdictions to @ " over- | S ( om indust 
a ey fi hronegnio® mat gs b nga ied Pusher Simplification Coming all at rar ihc a ct agi how these will be worked out, time ment, 
aetideaer aor Rito “ mavens . a Pe ( here is now in process of develop- Combination of workmen’s compensa- @!one will tell. But at the moment there Let’s 
Decides ates a “wer eae Peon ie ment a further simplification in com- tion, general liability and automobile S¢¢™S to be a disposition to permit the Hes 
Y posite rating under which for sizeable ];, ibility. same sort of distinctions in the handling Mos 
gives coverage for exposures that may risks the initial premium need not be \s an integral part of the procedure, of rating matters that have previously shaved 
develop during the policy term. There accoptained by surveying exposures and recognition oS obven to expense grada- existed when multiple line underwriting § Suret 
are = poring naps in coverage when applying manual or experience rates tion by size of risk and ake validity was not involved. ssh 
nae & yt nalaet mn a rie cs thereto. If a risk is large enough to be of combining all operations of the risk For example, in the casualty and ous 
. pas «self-rated under ordinary experience \ithout recard to state lines. Officially ‘SUtety field, separate stock compan) and i 
survey of exposures then existing but pating procedures, the premium, which is ns hee as Cee “~~ rating organizations are in existence for credit 
subject to adjustment at policy ex- is to be the basis for conversion to a en each. When the 3D policy combining and s 
ote Ah on the basis of an audit dis- composite rate basis, can be quickly and Automobile Liability Insurance fidelity and casualty coverages was un- Suppo 
aoe oe rig Setgrtsie ay See — accurately determined by the simple Mention should also be made of the %¢* consideration, the two organizations works 
Se ee bitte the policy process of dividing the risk’s incurred development of classification procedures collaborated in the development of a the 
Composite Rating losses for a stated past period by the for rating private passenger automobile combination policy and each retained accide 
In order to simplify the handling of appropriate permissible loss ratio. risks. The classification system at- ‘ating rights over its respective fea- dition 
comprehensive policies, it was realized It is impossible to over-emphasize tempts to establish the rate according tures of the policy. Similarly, over- of cas 
that if the premium initially determined the benefits which such a development to use. Initially only three classes were /@PPing underwriting powers involving spring 
by survey could be translated into terms would bring in the handling of large erected, namely, business use (class B), C@Sualty, fire and inland marine cover- proble 
of a composite rate applicable to some risks. The proposition is so sound and yon-business use (class A), and non- 28€S. have been resolved, so far as rate- mon 
single measure of exposure the audit logical that there is every reason to be- business use with annual mileage less making is concerned, on a give and FF from 
problem would be minimized and the lieve that supervisory authorities will than 7,500 miles and with no operator take basis which thus far at least has infiltr 
insured would be better satisfied. For view it favorably and that once it is jin the household under age 25 (class Worked very satisfactorily. public 
seer a ree ipts should be found to = ady for filing it will be given prompt A-1). we Rate Regulation prise 
%” an appropriate basis of measuring Clearance, = But subsequent experience has indi- — ‘ 
variations in exposure to be expected Package Policies cated that all risks with drivers under Universal rate regulation has posed Ou 
during the life of the policy, the de For certain standardized types of 25 years of age require separate classi- 50™e¢ serious problems particularly a is fa 
velopment of a composite rate for ap risks, it is possible to make an adapta- fication treatment, in consequence of connection with the handling of large ion 
plication on that basis would establish tion of the comprehensive form of cov- which a new class for such risks was  Uilerstate risks. But as will be noted elaiin 
or the insured a fixed relationship of erage on a single rate basis that omits erected in 1948 bearing a rate almost from the foregoing, there has been =n 
insurance costs to operating income the necessity of audit. Illustrations of equal to that charged for business use ‘St¢@dy_ progress in the development of J pots - 
For the carrier, this not only would policies, specially designed for these cars. It is now recognized that even formalized rating procedures designed Educ: 
simplify what otherwise is a complex particular types of risk, are the compre- that rate is inadequate and as rate re- °° produce, with a minimum of incon- vers 
and expensive audit problem, but also hensive personal liability policy, the visions take place in 1950, the rate pro- Y&Mence, proper rates for such risks nd 
would offer the possibility of renewing farmers’ comprehensive liability policy posed for this class will be 15% above Che state authorities continue to dis- ire. 
the policy on the same composite rate and the storekeepers’ liability policy the B rate. play a cooperative attitude and an ap- oul 
basis without going through the labori In each of these an added feature of With the adoption of financial respon- preciation of the need for uniformity aie i 


ous process of re-surveying and re-rat simplification was introduced, namely, — sibility laws, there came the necessity (Continued on Page 110) 
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New Roads 


To Greater Public Approval 


President, 


\. | sat at my desk jotting down a 
few notes preparatory to fulfilling The 
Eastern Underwriter’s request that 1 
write a brief message about industry pub- 
lic relations and the Association of Cas- 
ualiy & Surety Companies, a question 
kept running through my mind which 
refused to be quieted. It was this: 
“How many people will read it?” 

Certainly I do not mean to imply that 
The Eastern Underwriter is not thor- 
ous ghily read by its many subscribers. The 
truth is that the more I thought about 
the things I should say in this article, 
the more vividly I remembered an ad- 
dress I had heard a few weeks before 
at a meeting in White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va. The speaker on that occasion, 
a distinguished insurance agent from the 
midwest, paid the Association of Casu- 
alty & Surety Companies a high trib- 
ute—and expressed a firm but friendly 
rebuke. In very simple words, he_ said 
the association is doing a magnificent 
public relations job but nobody knows 
about it. 

Contributions of Association 

I agreed with the first part of his 
statement, but at the time I did not 
agree with the second part. I still do 
not agree that no one knows about the 
ereat contributions the association is 
making to the public welfare and to the 
progress of our industry. The associa- 
tion is well and favorably known by a 
great many people throughout the coun- 
try. I am sure, however, the speaker 
meant that far from enough people are 
acquainted with its good deeds and the 
industry it represents. With that state- 
ment, I find myself in complete accord. 
Let's analyze the issue for a few min- 
utes and see how it adds up. 

Most everyone who knows anything 
about. the Association of Casualty & 
Surety Companies, I am confident, will 
agree that it is performing its numer- 
ous duties successfully, economically 
and in a manner which reflects great 
credit upon the capital stock casualty 
and surety companies that founded and 
support it. Above and beyond that, its 
works spell greater security for all of 
the people through the prevention of 
iC aia the betterment of claims con- 

ms, and the constant improvement 

f casualtv and surety protection which 
spr ings from free discussion of industry 
problems in committees, from a com- 
mon approach to industry research, and 
irom united opposition to governmental 
infilt ration which jeopardizes both the 
public welfare and the whole free enter- 
rise system, 

Great Safety Organization 

Our accident prevention department 
is firmly established as one of the na- 
tion's great safety organizations. Our 

s bureau and research department 
ire making noted progress in_ their 
oo ‘tive fields. The Center for Safety 
Kducation at the New York Uni 
, Which we founded ‘ten years ago 

still almost wholly support, stands 
pre-eminent as an institution of higher 
ning for those who will teach or 
administer accident prevention in our 


versity 








By WituraM E. McKeE i 


Association of Casualty & Surety 


country’s schools, colleges, universities, 
police departments, and even the United 
States Army. Our casualty department, 
surety department and law department 
guard sound insurance against unsound 
legislative proposals. All of these things, 
and more, our Association of Casualty 
& Surety Companies is doing for the 
benefit of everyone. 

Yet, it cannot be denied that we meet 





Notes About the Author 


William FE. McKell has too many 
titles to put into a by-line. His article, 
written upon request of The Eastern 
Underwriter, is based on his position 
as president of the Association of 
Casualty & Surety Companies. He is 
president and director of the New 
York Casualty Co., first vice president 
and trustee of the American Surety 
Co., and first vice president and di- 
rector of the Surety Fire Insurance 
Co. Mr. McKell is known as one of 
the ablest liaison men among the sev- 
eral branches of the insurance indus- 
try. His standing was demonstrated 
at the meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners 
at Chicago in 1944, when the business 
was faced by the problems incident 
to the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the South- 
Eastern Underwriters Association case 
that insurance is commerce and en- 
actment of Public Law 15. One morn- 
ing, the Commissioners asked Mr. Mc- 
Kell to organize a group composed 
of executives of the several classes 
of insurance companies to work with 
the supervisors. That afternoon, a 
committee of life, fire and casualty 
and surety executives was organized 
and in action, under leadership of 
Mr. McKell. In May, 1945, at New 
York, this group was more formally 
organized as the All-Industry Com- 
mittee. Mr. McKell continues to rep- 
resent the Association of Casualty & 
Surety Companies on this committee. 
The major work of that committee 
is done, but it is still in operation, 
ready for action whenever the Com- 
missioners or the business or the pub- 
lic interest need its guidance. A liv- 
ing embodiment of public relations, 
Mr. McKell here gives readers of The 
Eastern Underwriter some of his ideas 
of new roads to greater public ap- 
proval. 











people within the industry itself who are 
unaware of many or all of these facts. 
How many insurance agents, for in- 
stance, know that the companies they 
represent founded the Center for Safe- 
ty Education and provide most of the 
funds that keep it going? Very few, 
1 am afraid. How many know the full 
extent of the contribution that has 
been made, and is still being made, by 
the Insurance All-Industry Committee 
to the preservation of our business? 
Far too few, you may be sure. How 
ynany know that a special committee of 


Companies 


company engineers already is working 
with the accident prevention department 
to provide safeguards against hazards 
we shall meet in the atomic age? Mighty 
few, I regret to admit. 
Does Public Relations Job 

Yes, the association is doing a mag- 
nificent public relations job, but there 
is no doubt that too few people within 


the industry itself know about it, This 
is not because we have not tried to 
make it known. The story has been 


told over and over through the insur- 


ance press, through the Casualty & 
Surety Journal, through numerous other 
types of literature, and through staff 


speakers who have addressed meeting 
large and small from one side of the 
country to the other. The answer is 
to be found in the obvious fact that 
too many of us have been too busy to 
read and listen, and thus learn all that 
we should know, and must know, about 
our business if we are to meet the chal 
lenge of these new and _ promising 
times. 

And if this condition of inadequate 
knowledge is true of those who provide 
and write insurance, it is easy to im- 
agine how completely uninformed the 
general public must be. If there is any 
doubt on that point, just ponder these 
figures: In 1948 a public opinion poll 
showed that 77.5% of the general public 
unqualifiedly favored continued opera 
tion of the insurance business as a 
private enterprise, but this year the 
same poll showed that only 67% of the 
people still want their insurance to be 
written by privately operated companies. 
That is a shocking loss of public con 
fidence; particularly so at a time when 
the public is more insurance conscious 
than ever before. 

Again it cannot be said that this situ 
ation is due to any failure by the associ 
ation to obtain a full share of attention, 
in ‘the press, in magazines of great 
national circulation, and over the radio, 
for the many public services we are per- 
forming. Indeed, at times we have re 
ceived much more than our share of 
publicity. The manner in which the 
press associations and newspapers used 
our street and highway accident pre 
vention material for three consecutive 
vears, for instance, was almost unprece 
dented. Publicity is important, but alone 
it cannot adequately educate the 
because it naturally lacks consistency. 

Must Use New Roads 

It seems to me that all of this adds 
up to but one answer—that we must 
use new roads to greater public ap 
proval. The capital stock casualty and 
surety business has gone a long way in 
the half century since it first broke the 
shell of state boundaries, began to write 
policies in sectional areas, moved rapidly 
forward to nation-wide writing, and now 
stands confronted with the opportunity 
to do large-scale business on a world 
wide Whether we like to admit 
it or not, we are big business; and as 
such, we must do all ot our business 
on a big scale 

The fact that we 


people 


basis. 


have had such 


















































































WILLIAM E. McKELL 
particularly during 


phenomenal growth, 
vears, has caused 


the past four or five 


some within the industry to believe that 
our standing with the public is all that 
could be desired. It sounds good, but 


unfortunately it isn’t true; as witness the 
statistics of the public opinion poll | 
cited heretofore. The mere fact that we 


are big makes us an easier target fo1 
criticism, than 25 years ago. I have 
full faith in the intelligence of the 
American people; properly informed, 


they will strongly support the free en- 
terprise system. But even a good nam 
can be destroyed by a continuous cam 
paign of smear. In common with all big 
business, we have been under continu 
ous sniping for many years. The time 
has come to talk back, not negatively 
by merely denying accusations; but 
fimatively by giving all of the people 
all of the facts, truthfully, consistenth 
and completely 

[I do not pretend to have all of the 
answers, but things are too oby 
ous to be missed. The first one, it seems 


] 
I 


some 


to me, is that we must begin by educat 
ing all of those who work and earn 
within our business We can. hardly 
expect to teach the public until we our 
selves have learned. Clearly this cat 
not be done thoroughly enough = ot 
quickly enough by the methods we have 
been using. They should be suppl 


mented by a form of promotion which 
will command attention, and demonstrate 

the agents particularly that it y 
business to know about the sublic serv 








ices of our business and sell them 
along with the policy of insurance. This 
means a program of internal adver 
tising tor a period of two or three 
vears, 
Would Recapture Public Confidence 
I believe that a reasonable progran 
educational advertising, properly 
placed in publications of wide circul 
tion and supported by adequate ind 
vidual company advertising, would d 
much to recapture the public confidence 
we seem to have lost and ckly w 
the more complete public port we 
shall need in order to perform the big 
job that is ahead 
It has seemed f i long ne t 
much more should be done than has 
been done in the past to inform the 
public about the underlving reasons 
creases and lecre ises ll rates \r 
t 
e ass 
Tit ‘ 
\V ACs 
nee rates & 
2 000,000 
t | il | 
c We 
ot promoti | ld | t 
consideration the suggestion tha i 
wlequately exp Nalory news release 
(( i¢ t Li ) 
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Wm. Bernhard Heads 
New York C. & S. Club 


ELECTED AT XMAS. PARTY DEC. 12 


800 Attend Die: " ‘Waliee®-deameate 
Affair and Enjoy Good Fellowship 


and Entertainment 


assistant 


William Bernhard: United 
States manager of the General Acci- 
dent, and vice president of the Poto- 
nac Insurance Co., was elected presi 
dent of the Casualty & Surety Club of 





WILLIAM BERNHARD 
( ‘ }] nual dinner and 
( I par the even of Decer 
( oe ( ne ballroom = of 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. M1 
Rernhard succeeds Franklin Vanderbilt, 
tf casualty operations in’ New 
York for the Indemnity Co. of Nortl 
4 
\ t \ ( pre ae. In charee ot 
tertainment, Mr. Bernhard played an 
I 7 thie success of the 
as party. There turnout 
(y ling prominent company ex 
rtment he gents and 
( | d= tellowship reigned 
( \ ine in eivht-act 
net ret show was enjoved 
keepu with time-honored custom 
ecec] ere made other than holi 
reeti from retiring President 
nderbilt: and a raciou but brief ac 
C] we b Mr. Bert rd as newly 
ele ed pre sident His fellow omcers 
( follow Kirst viee president— 
George W. McCage, an executive vice 
esident, | le-Gilobe-Royval Indemnity 
econd vice president—John S 
| ce, vice president, Home Indemnity 
Co. nd ccretary-treasure Norman 
Webb, assistant to Mr. Bernhard in the 
(general Accident and Potomac. In ad 
n to the officers the new executive 
mmittee is composed of Ashby C 
‘| | Ts Fidelity & Deposit; George qT. 


Merrick, Hartford Accident; Clarence 
\. Borst, United States Casualty; Dean 
M. Parker, Travelers, and W. A. Ed 


ar, United States F. & G. 





Kk. O. Field, Indemnity Co. of North 
America, who has served this vear as 
ecretary reasure received a vote of 

‘ n for his ethicient handling 
neéments for the Christmas 
Assisting him were Carlos Ma 

and the Misses Carolyn Detweiler 
esther Magnussen, aso of the In 
emnity Co, 

Chairman of the nominating commit 
ee was Jf. | Lewis, vice president, 
\etna Casualty & Surety in charge of 
New York operations 


or ll ig CAL. AUTO RATES 
| Insurance Co., Los Ang 
standard passenger automo 
ria 10% 


reles, 


tes 1 ( alite 
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1000 Attend DBI Symposium in N.Y. 
Staged by Commerce & Industry Ass’n. 


The Commerce & Industry Association of New York, Inc. should receive the 
commendation of the insurance industry for its comprehensive all-day symposium 
on the disability benefits law of New York State, held Tuesday in the Engineer- 
ing Auditorium, with close to 1,000 attending. It was actually a “sellout,” clearly 
indicative of the intense interest on the part of business and industrial executives, 
labor, insurance companies and producers in the new law. 

Presiding officer at the morning session was Dr. Raymond H. Fogler, president 
of W. T. Grant Co. and director of C. & I. Association. He introduced Harry G. 
Waltner, Jr., Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), chairman of the association’s 
committee on social security. In addition to extending a welcome Mr. Waltner 
spoke in the afternoon on “Providing for DBI by Existing or New Plans.” The com- 
plete panel of speakers and their topics follow: 

Mary Donlon, chairman, Workmen’s Compensation Board, who will administer 
the DBI law, the lead-off speaker, discussed “Responsibilities of Business Under 
the Disability Benefits Program”; Edwin D. Kyle of Whitman, Ransom, Coulson 
& Goetz, explained the setup for temporary contributions; Harold Hanover, secre- 
tary-treasurer, New York State Federation of Labor, and Burton Zorn of Pros- 
kauer, Rose, Goetz & Mendelsohn, told about “Collective Bargaining and Disability 
Benefits Plans.” At the afternoon session (with G. H. Coppers, president, National 
siscuit Co., presiding), Lee B. Mailler, majority leader, New York Assembly and 
co-sponsor of the DBI legislation, was first speaker followed by Alfred J. Bohlinger, 
Deputy Superintendent, New York Insurance Department; Cyrus F. Smythe, New 


York Telephone Co., and Mr. Waltner. Other speakers were Albert Pike, Jr., 
Life Insurance Association of America, and Henry D. Sayer, Compensation Insur- 


ance Rating Board, who discussed “Costs and Other Factors in Designing Company 
Plans.” 
The association will print copies of the symposium’s complete transcript which 


will be available to the saaocniaa s member at 50 cents each and for non-members 
at $1 cach. 

As the lead-off speaker on the sym- — sessments to finance the special fund for 
posium, Mary Donlon, chairman, New — disability benefits. 
York State Workmen’s Compensation Reaching the matter of administrative 
Board, the administrative agency of the responsibilities, Miss Donlon said that 
disability benefits law, said the respon- the alternatives before the drafters of 
sibilities of business under the law are the law were: Government administra- 
financial and administrative. She de- tion of the whole program or the role 


of Government limited to setting stand- 
ards, supervising performance and pro- 
viding an agency to settle disputes. 
Fortunately, she said, the second alterna- 
tive was chosen. 

Under the new law, she said, employers 
have the responsibility of cooperating 
with the board in processing benefit 
claims; they are obligated to make avail- 
able to the board all relevant informa- 


scribed the law as “a shared program of 
social insurance,” and as “social insur- 
ance under private enterprise.” 

Miss Donlon said that the method of 
distribution under the law is not 
vet wholly clear to every employer or 
all employes, but the cost to employes is 
fixed. She pointed out that it is impor- 
ant to keep in mind that the employe’s 
pelt is on a sliding scale accord- 


cost 


ing to amount of earnings and not a_ tion; they are under obligation to file 
lat fee of thirty cents a week, which is data and report information, as required, 
the maximum. As to employers, she in order that the chairman may ade- 
said no one can now say, finally and quately supervise administration. 
exactly, the amount that a given em- ? 
ployer’s contribution will be in any one What Do Business Men Want? 
year; premium rates are fixed competi- The employer would have less re- 
tively and self-insurance experience will sponsibility for administration if the 
vary for different employers. whole burden were transferred to the 
Factors in the Cost state, Miss Donlon said, “but is that 
‘ ; : : what you, as business men, want?” she 
Miss Donlon listed the following fac- ached. : 


tors, apart from benefit payments or 
loss experience, which enter into the cost 
responsibility of employers, either as part 
premium rate or additions to it, 
or as a part of self-insurance costs: ex- 
pense of withholding employe contribu- 
tions and maintaining their trust status; 
processing and administering benefit 
claims; reporting experience and other 
necessary statistical data; appearances in 
disputed claims; annual assessment for 
if administering the law, as- 


“Tt is certainly much easier to adminis- 
ter a law under which people queue up 
at one window to pay in their taxes, 
and at another window to draw out bene- 
fits. Under such a plan, administration 
is centralized in a state agency. Privately 
administered social insurance places on 
private enterprise a considerable respon- 
sibility. That is the only way to avoid 
the regimentation of a state plan, to pre- 


(Continued on Page 114) 
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H. P. Freud Chairman 
Of N. Y. Casualty Mers, 


ELECTED AT ANNUAL MEETING 





J. E. Lewis Elected Vice Chairman; 
Donegan Receives Vote of Appre- 
ciation for 1949 Chairmanship 


H. Philip Freud, 
Bankers Indemnity, 


president of 
York, was 


vice 


New 


elected chairman of the Casualty Mana- 
York at its 
December 12, 


Association of New 
meeting, Monday, 


gers 
annual 





PHILIP FREUD 


in the Drug & Chemical Club. Mr. 
Freud succeeds E. J. Donegan, secre- 
tary, Loyalty Group’s casualty compa- 
nies, who received a vote of apprecia- 
tion for his administration of the as- 
sociation this year. 

J. E. Lewis, vice president, Aetna 
Casualty & Surety, was elected vice 
chairman of the executive committee on 
which are also represented: Mr. Done- 
gan as immediate past chairman; W. A. 
Edgar, United States F. & G.; Dean 
M. Parker, Travelers, and W. E. Taeff- 
ner, Standard Accident, who is newly 
elected. 

Retiring Chairman Donegan presided 
at the annual meeting, attended by 
about 40 managers, and extended a 
friendly welcome to Ellis H. Carson, 
president, National Surety Corp., who 
was there as a guest of Resident Vice 
President Charles S. Ashley of Mary- 
land Casualty. 

The nominating committee’s report, 
submitted by Secretary Robert H. 
Nicholls of the Fidelity & Casualty and 
unanimously accepted by the associa- 
tion, indicated a number of committee 
changes as follows: 

Brokers Contact 
elected members are R. W. Sweeney, 
Home Indemnity, and Jos. M. Pernollet, 
Employers’ Liability. Casualty Commit- 
tee of New York—newly elected mem- 
ber is A. E. Spottke, Massachusetts 
Bonding. Central Bureau Committee— 
newly elected members are John F. Id- 


Committee — new 


ler, National Surety Corp.; R. H. Til- 
lottson, New York Casualty, and 
Thomas E. Maddams, Glens Falls In- 


demnity. Each of these committees will 
name its own chairman. 

Newly elected Chairman Freud, whe 
was introduced by Mr. Donegan, has 
a well-balanced casualty — insurance 
background extending over 33 years 
Before joining the Bankers Indemnity 
in 1936 he spent a considerable number 
of years with the Royal and Eagle In- 
demnity in both underwriting ané 
managerial capacities. He was electeé 
vice president of Bankers Indemnity 1? 
February, 1943. 

Fred Reynolds of the Bankers Indem- 
nity was designated secretary-treasuret 
of the association by Chairman Freud 
He succeeds Joseph D, McNally of the 


Loyalty Group. 


Cos. 


December 16, 1949 
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The Commissioners and others at the 
convention of the State Insurance De- 
partment heads which met in Galv —_ 
missed former Governor W. 
Moody, Jr., president, American BeBe 
and a big figure in the state. i 


His associates said 
he was making preparation to go hunt- 
ing Christmas week. 

= s 


a minor operation. 


wife of the Com- 
association president, 


assisting her husband, 
tinguished Michigan Commissioner. 
x * * 


A sample of true Southern hospitality 
was shown by Mrs. R. A. Forbush and 


reception at the Buccaneer Sunday eve- 


former resident 
ake City and at present Executive 
Vice President of the American Nation- 
al, had a pleasant get together break- 
Insurance Com- 





wives were constantly busy helping the 
800 delegates with their problems. 
oe 


The Dal las Pe a headed by Gor- 
| president of the Trinity 
- Pat Greenwood of the Great 
W. C. McCord of Southland; 
Jordon of Republic National; 
\ f Great National 
ir Wives entertained lavishly. 
* 


James F. Malone, 


_Two great golfers, 
of Pennsylvania, 


, fought it out at the 


! report on the outcome, but it is 
alleged Newell played a customer’s game. 
ss 





Com missioner of Maryl ind, were shoc ked 





vears ple had hosts of 





thew grandchildren, 
er Commissioners Herman Ekern of 
msin and Robert i 


Floyd Dull, president of the 


of his as at a mead 





Texas Commissioners Daniels, 
\\ . . 
Vatters, Cousins, and Mauk were 
uch in evidence. 


writer he has made the following obse 
sioners’ convention. 


Mildred and Major Harrison, counsel 
of Union Life of Arkansas, were con- 
stantly looking for Canasta games, but 
their expertness in the game got noised 
around and they had few takers. They 
are considered two of the best players 
in Arkansas. The Elmo Walkers and 
the Harrisons are constant friends and 
were nearly always together. 

x * * 


Howard J. Brace established himself 
as an orator at the Passe Club meet- 
ing Monday noon. His subject allegori- 
cally was the passing of the old Indian 
cigar stand. 

* * 

Ray Murphy is chairman of a commit- 
tee of the Passe Club to put on a 
gridiron show at the December meeting. 
The club has a present membership of 
156. 


* * * 


Paul Jones, former Director of Insur- 


ance in Illinois, flew back to Chicago 
Monday afternoon. 
a 


Most of the delegates were quartered 
in Galveston at the Galvez, Buccaneer, 
Jean LaFitte and Jack Tar. 

j x * x 

Ex-Governor and Mrs. J. A. O. Preuss, 
vice president of W. A. Alexander of 
Chicago, and former Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Minnesota, drove down in 
their car. 

k * * 

Howard E. Gates, chief of the Rating 
Bureau of Maryland, had a slight acci- 
dent to his leg on the trip down from 
St. Louis. 

* * * 

Congratulations poured forth bounti- 
fully on Maryland Commissioner Claude 
A. Hanley on his recent marriage in 
Baltimore. 

* * * 

Leslie ey president of the Central 
States H. & A. Association, and his de- 
lectable wife, ps is a director of the 
company, drove down from Omaha in 
their new Cadillac. 


x * * 
J. A. “Bud” Carroll, vice president of 
the Providence Washington, former 


Rhode Island, and 
brother-in-law of the Attorney General 
of the United States, commuted every 
day from the Shamrock to Galveston. 

os 


Commissioner of 


of Corroon & Rey- 
nolds, Charles P. Butler of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents and 
Superintendent Dineen showed oratorical 
and convincing abilities at the meeting of 
the subcommittee on deferred premium 
payments on fire insurance policies, ably 
presided over by J. Edwin Larson, Com- 
missioner of Florida. 


John R. Barry 


a ae 

Chris Gough, acting Commissioner of 

New Jersey, brought along Mary, a 
very charming daughter. 
2. ss 

Mrs. Joseph Macgrath took the grand 


afternoon. 
ladies in 


prize at 3ingo, Monday 
There was a big crowd of 
attendance and prizes galore. 


Some Personalities at 


Commissioners’ 


Among those attending the recent convention of National 
Commissioners in Galveston was Col. Howard P. 
Surety, and former Insurance Commissioner of Connecticut. 
vations on some personalities 


By Howarp P. DUNHAM 


Association of Insurance 
vice president, American 
For The Eastern Under- 
at the Commis- 


Dunham, 


The two tallest Commissioners are 
Wallace K. Downey of California with 
six feet four, who tops Frank Sullivan 
by two inches. 

S.. ee 

Leighton Foster of Toronto is flying 
to Toronto and back to New York next 
week for the life insurance meetings. 

a Sas 

Slim, trim and attractive Mary Man- 
ton of Toronto sold Canada to hundreds 
of delegates to the June convention at 
Quebec. The usual registration fee of 
$15 is considerably reduced on account 
of the exchange rate. The convention 
has grown so large there will be difficulty 
in getting in the convention hotel, the 


Frontenac. 
* * * 


Commissioner Bill Sullivan of Wash- 


ington received congratulations on the 
15th anniversary of his wedding to his 
attractive wife, Marie. 
x * * 
The exclusive Turf Athletic Club was 
opened to the delegates and some re- 
turned with their pockets filled with 


winnings, but even some of the bright- 
est actuaries could not figure out the 
probabilities and chances on the wheels 
of fortune. 

x * 


Henry T. Adriance and his charming 


daughter, Mrs. Taylor, entertained a 
small dinner party Tuesday evening and 
afterwards took them to Texas City to 
see the wonderful developments after 
the Monsanto disaster. The Adriance 
Insurance Agency is 91 years old and 
claims to be the oldest in Texas. 
* * * 

Frank Sullivan and his wife left 
Thursday for a short vacation in Mex- 
ico. They didn’t seem to know about 
the vaccination requirement and their 


friends started them worrying about it. 
x * * 

Wade O. Martin, Jr., Secretary of 
State, and his department, entertained 
group of returning Commissioners at 
the horse races in New Orleans on Sat- 
urday. 

* * * 

Allyn, Commissioner of 
Connecticut, bought Newell Johnston a 
breakfast on Wednesday morning. The 
combined check at the counter was 45 
cents and the tip 30 cents and was 
taken in eight minutes flat. 

-_ +O 8 


W. Ellery 


Zack D. Cravey, Commissioner of 
Georgia, showed some of the “stop 
overs” the high points of Atlanta. 

* * * 
L. W. Hoskins of 
pleted 24 years of 


vention reporter. 
ee 2 


Chicago 
service as the 


com- 
con- 


The Balinese Room of the Turf Club 
was a popular place for lunches, dinners 
and dances. 

* * * 

Several delegates stayed over in Gal- 
veston Thursday noon to hear General 
Eisenhower who spoke at Convention 
Pier to civic groups. General and Mrs. 
Eisenhower occupied the presidential 
suite at the Galvez which may or may 
not be significant. 









Galveston Meeting 






General Jonathan Wai 1 
president of an insurance company in 
San 


Antonio, was a very popular dele- 
gate, attending his first convention 
* * x 
John Lloyd, vice president of the 
Union Central Life Insurance Co., cap 


Club with a line 
which were new. 


tured the P 
stories most of 


asse 





George Bisson, Rhode 





sioner, is entertaining the Con ners 
of Zone 1 in Providence very soon. A 
the convention, he invited some former 
Commissioners to attend 


« * 

“Bob” Hall of the \etna Life Group 
who has attended conventions for many 
years was one of the fies to sign up 
for the Quebec meeting 

* * * 


General Counsel Bartels and Hugh 
Harbison of the Travelers had a gigan- 
tic job attending most of the open 


meetings due to the ramifications of 
their company’s business 
* * * 

B. M. 


General 


Anderson of the 


Connecticut 
and Russell t] 


Hooker of the 


Connecticut Department shared a mag 
nificent room at the Shamrock 
* * * 
The two “Donalds,” Commissioners 


Hemmenway of Vermont and Knowlton 
of New Hampshire were very popular 


and outspoken 
* K Kk 


Deputy Superintendents and divi 


1 ~ 
York were con 


sion heads of New 
stantly busy trying to keep up with their 
Chief “Bob” Dineen who was much 


sought after by nearly everybody 
* * ° 
Holmes, Commissioner of Mon 
savs he is tired of being Com 
and is out to be Cong 


* k rs 


John 
tana, 


Miussioner ressmnan 


Mrs. Ed Larson, wite 
lar Commissioner © ‘lorida, ane > 
delightful friend, Mrs. Faircloth, danced 
almost constantly at the 





The Carolina Casualty Insurance C 
of Burlington, N. C., sent the Galveston 
papers every day to the delegates. 

+ ry 
Governor Chivers of Texas took the 


convention by storm. He is not only a 


very able speaker but has a distinctive 
charm. 
* 
Colonel Hobby former head I 


WAC’s during the war and wite of an 
ex-Governor of Texas, and “Bill” Leslie 
had a very pleasant meeting Mrs 
Leslie followed Mrs. Hobby in_ the 
WAC's and the two are great triends 


FAYE OAKES MOVES rr? 


F aye G. Oakes, pr perict e 
Equitable Adjustment Co. at 1 s An 
geles, announces removal of the com 
pany’s headqui irters to Trcic ; Miss 





Oakes is the only woman adjustment 
company owner in Califormia 


NEW SURETY vege Se MEMBER 


American Insurance tf Newark is 
the latest fire insurance company 
join the Surety Association of America 
This addition brings its total member- 


ship up to 55 companies, 
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To K About Surplus Line Busi 
luring the past several years the exi- J place business with non-authorized in- 
Ping of a wartime economy have By ALBERT N. BUTLER, R. surers—but only excess line business, 
presented for the active broker and Vice President, George F. Brown & Sons To make sure that business so placed is 
avent a most unfortunate dilemma. With excess line business only, the excess 
nventories and payrolls up to new highs, line broker and the insured each must 
and with assureds needing and demand- Bar 2% state. Also permitted is the placing of fidelity execute and file with the Superintendent 
ing new and more coverages, producers and surety bonds on out-of-state operations. affidavits showing that the insured and 
found their normal markets for place- i licensee were unable, after diligent effort, 
ment shrinking. Wartime requirements Broadening Effect of Section 122 to procure the full amount of insurance 
in industry called for an accent on pro- Section 122 extends the limitations of required, the total amount procured from 
and output. This, despite all section 112 by granting authorization to admitted insurers and the amount pro- 
‘ at avoidance, led to a consequent the Superintendent to issue a so-called cured from unadmitted insurers. The 
deterioration in maintenance, upkeep and excess lines broker’s license to any per- usual form of application contains the 
safety prevention work. Manpower short- son, firm or corporation who or ‘which assured’s and licensee’s statement of the 
aves made it impossible for industry to is domiciled in this state or maintains an names of at least three admitted insur- 
n production demands, maintenance office here. Such licensee may be auth- ers who have either declined to write the 
and safety requirements at the same orized to procure, subject to provisions particular risk, or who are fully inter- 
time. Losses, in the normal course of of the amendment, insurance against al- ested and have refused to write an 
these events, mounted to previously un- most all of the usual fire, casualty and additional amount. No written s state- 
een peaks. Contributing also to this marine forms required in accordance ments or letters from the companies 
picture were inflationary economic con- with the following listing: need be submitted with the affidavits, 
ditions which added to the problem of Insurance against loss or damage to but declinations must be bona fide. 
| replacement costs and excessively property caused by fire, bombardment, It should be noted that the amend- 
eh judgments rendered against casu- invasion, insurrection, riot, civil war or ment makes no provision which can be 
ty companies. commotion, military or usurped power, construed as creating competition for 
Companies Tound tieniselives foccednia windstorm, cyclone, tornado, earthquake, admitted carriers. While three declina- 
epgnres the Hiiniinc. Nownuoenacieal flood and rising waters, from insurers tions are generally acceptable as evi- 
the aim to. write as alich a6 tet eT which are not authorized to transact dence of the excess or surplus nature 
of sacediien Ucood! ibuemaeks, “Theiconie business in this state. Such license shall of the risk, this is not necessarily so 
inies were faced with the problem of also authorize the licensee to procure and, in case of doubt, more may be re- 
intaining the required unearned pre- insurance against water damage, sprink- quired. Refusal by an admitted com- 
sku ceacvee. la the face of somae ler leakage, burglary and theft, crime pany to entertain a risk at less_than 
losses and expenses, companies found covers, loss of or damage to money, _ tariff or established rate is not sufficient 
themselves at a point where sound man securities, valuable papers, poe all risk grounds to qualify for treatment as an 
wement Gematol a curtailment of ari ALBERT N. BUTLER, JR. (PPF forms) of individuals, glass break- excess line under the amendment, but 
HE PEGE ST RRR SG? PEE a age, boiler and machinery explosion. Also usually refusal to write because of 
aise at tic wom that Hodecsand oe permitted by this section are elevator form or contract provisions will so 
spells point that brokers ar admitted carriers nullifies a great many surance, animal insurance, collision lif 
ents ran up against the well-known of ine cafeoua eer fo protece hin in Lapis ome poccsac Sly Te-am tye CIR Rta eae oir aa quality, : a 
ge ee dh oe ear es ae Bie “ed = afeguards set up to { : ‘ personal injury liability, property dam- In other words, risks requiring un- 
Poses gp Oy Rind ing large DY State government. Financial guaran- age liability, fidelity and surety bonds, usual clauses or forms, if not procur- 
pre iis” ataaste Marl ate ie ntanteAt by and i ational pen beara of title insurance, motor vehicle and air- able from admitted carriers, may be de- 
ey emacan Chan thhic kive, hin ak “eg for the — ot gi rs _ craft damage, the usual inland marine  clared excess and affidavited under the 
le produced dismay among producers, ae eee ee col = son page iccene oe forms and insurance on life of property. amendment. In this category would fall 
6 whom were almost forced to more important that the insured have Qualification Requirements most OF te Hats eet Wineny wee 
the conclusion that it was “easier to get ‘ 5 sepia ina Mees RES LPicibe a by admitted carriers,-as well as _ risks 
: : age the benefit of professional advice from a It becomes evident that almost all fav “gekeh the becker or anes tas bee 
usiness than to place it. qualified agent or broker in dealing with forms except life insurance, primary auiide to. china the Bs aunouat el 
Situation Improved But Some Problems = 0n-admitted insurers. To make it pos- automobile insurance, and workmen’s insurance required and seat approach 
Remain sible for the agent or broker to assist compensation may be negotiated and  ynadmitted easitees tar thee non-proctt- 
cit Ri lik cen tet MEN t in filling his assureds’ needs by use of procured by the excess lines broker, ahie talence. 
; nab irre pean Un mane * such insurers, the New York State Leg- subject to certain restrictions. Firstly, P i 
despite the easing off of demands during — jgjature passed an amendment to the in order to qualify for license as an May Accept Business From Licensed 
— pooner A cay dof readjustment, New York Insurance Law a few years excess lines broker, the applicant must Brokers 
and despite the balancing off of se ago. This amendment, known as Section be a duly licensed broker in the state The New York Insurance Depart: 
satay 5 TAOS KXPECrIence d during the 132 allows the Superintendent of Insur- of New York, and must be a resident of | ment has recognized that many broker: 
past few years. Brokers and agents re- ance to license a broker or agent speci- the state or maintain a bona fide office will find it impractical or uneconomical 
port that companies are again looking — ajly to deal with non-authorized insurers. in the state. He must pay the stipulated to comply with the requirements of the 
r DUSINESS However, SORES: 7 the difh- Jt is the purpose of this article to license fee, which is $200 annually if amendment, and thereby to qualify for 
t placing problems still remain. examine and discuss Section 122, in an applicant maintains his office in or places licensing under Section 122. It has, 
rene! agreed that an insured attempt to clear away some of the con- excess lines on risks located in any coun- therefore, ruled that licensed excess 
good moral character, with an insur- fusion and misinformation as to just ty having a population of 100,000 or lines brokers may accept __ business 
ble interest, willing to pay the requisite what this section does and does not do. more, and $25 annually in all other cases. recommendations from licensed brokers, 
premium, should be able to fill his insur First, we shall review section 112, scope Licenses expire on the 3lst of October and pay such brokers a commission for $ 
ice needs. It must also be conceded of which was broadened by section 122. each year, and are renewable on filing ns business to them. 
that an insured may purchase his insur- er 5 a aril alias : rete of renewal application and payment of 1is is a most important interpreta 
nce from any organization of his. — 112 Bags Segue New sacl fee as above. The broker aes also keep tion as it makes it rete for a li 
The problem in this connection *®"¢¢ ‘Ww States in part as follows: a complete record of all policies pro- censed broker to obtain coverage for at 
the ordinary layman insured No person, firm, association or corporation cured from unauthorized insurers, which assured without the necessity of ac: 
the special knowledge required — shall in this state ————— act as insurance record shall be open to examination by tually qualifying for and obtaining 2 
properly assess the financial weight broker in soliciting, negotiating or in any way the Superintendent and which shall show surplus lines license. Many brokers wil! 
| stability of the non-admitted car-  effectuating any insurance or annuity contract (1) amount and kind of insurance pro- have very few occasions on which they 
er offering him coverage. of, or in placing risks with, any such (unauth- cured; (2) gross premiums charged; find themselves unable to place theif 
In this state buyers of insurance more orized) insurer. —— Section 112 then goes (3) name of insurer; (4) return pre- business with their usual admitted mar- 
| more frequently are being offered on to permit placing with unadmitted insurers miums made to each insured; (5) date kets and will, therefore, not wish t 
he facilities of non-authorized out-of- certain restricted lines—e.g. and term of policies, and (6) location purchase the excess lines license, kee? 
state carriers for fire, casualty and in- (a) Reinsurance. of risks insured. In addition to the records, etc. This interpretation enables 
nd marine risks. Some of these car- (b) Insurance on property permanently  situ- foregoing requirements the excess lines them to refer the excess line to 
riers are undoubtedly sound, preferring 4.4 outside the State of N. Y. . licensee placing business with unadmitted censed excess line brokers for handling 
to operate “non-authorized” for various eH sue S ; eee insurers must furnish a bond in the without the danger of loss of account 
reasons of their own; others would ee ee Marine—principally s0- mount of $2,000, guaranteeing faith- or commissions which would occur i! 
appear to be of at least doubtful sta- ‘Alled “wet” marine covers. ful compliance with the requirements of they could not place the insurance i 
bility. Furthermore, it must be recog- (d) Also permitted is the placing of legal the New York law as amended. He is _ full, 
nized that in many cases to obtain _ liability insurance on motor vehicles or aircraft also responsible for payment to the It should be noted carefully, however 
coverage it becomes necessary for the which are neither principally garaged or used state of an excess lines tax in the amount _ that this permission is limited—it allows 
insured to approach so-called “non- in this state or legal liability arising out of of 3% of the premium on each con-_ the excess line broker to share commis 
authorized” or “non-admitted” insurers, ¢tivity carried on wholly outside this state or tract of insurance procured. sion with other licensed brokers (wh 
There can be no question that an out of ownership operation or maintenance of On compliance with the stated re- do not possess excess lines licenses) 
insurer procuring insurance from non- property having a permanent situs outside this quirements, the licensee is permitted to (Continued on Page 109) — 
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“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


By dramatizing the threat of 
damage suits resulting from legal 
liability for personal injury, this 
advertisement helps Maryland 
agents and brokers sell insurance. 


The sale that ruined a business 


There was nothing to get excited about in this 
$1.25 sale. Nothing at all—until the customer 
tripped over a worn rug, injured himself, claimed 
negligence, sued. And collected. 

Whether or not such a liability suit endangers 
the solvency of a business depends upon the re- 
sources of that business. But a lawsuit can cost— 
and usually does cost—plenty. 

If you own, lease or operate any business es- 
tablishment, you face this danger every day. For 
if one of your customers is injured in an accident 
on your premises—through your negligence or 


that of an employee—you can be held responsible. 
The only sure protection against loss from such 
damage suits is general liability insurance in an 
adequate amount. Under this policy, all legiti- 
mate claims against you are paid. And in the 
event of suit, all legal expenses are paid as well. 
The man best equipped by experience to coun- 
sel you on the proper coverage for your business 
is your Maryland agent or broker. Talk to him 
today. It may save you money tomorrow. 
Remember: because your Maryland agent knows 
his business, it’s good business for you to know him. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


All forms of Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents & brokers 
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e A. & H. Picture in 1949 


Policy Revision and Broadening of Coverage Hailed as Most Extensive 


Ever Undertaken; Year’s Major Developments Include Cash 


Sickness Insurance at State Level, Family Polio Insurance 


and Medical Care Plans; 1950 Outlook Bright 


1949 will long be remem- 


Hl. year 
bered by accident and health insur- 
wit- 


nce people not only because it 


encouraging continuance of 





nessed an 

the upward trend in production but be- 

cause of the general revision of broad 
verage A. & H. policies which was 

undertaken on a countrywide basis and 

with the insuring public as the chief 

beneficiary of the changes made. This 


revision has been called the most ex- 
nearly 100-year 
insurance. And 


tensive so far in the 


history of A. & H. 


while it is true that it stemmed from 
. compliance with the requirements of 
the third edition of the Official Guide 
overning policy drafting and _ filings, 


such requirements although of construc- 
will probably be viewed in 
as inconsequential. 
important to the 


tive value 
retrospect 


Far more business 


and its future, in the opinion of such 
leaders in the policy revision move- 
ment as Rav L. Hills, secretary, Great 
American Indemnity, is the fact that 


in the 1949 revision some vitally impor- 
tant improvements have been made in 
simplification of language, streamlining 
of policies and in format of contracts. 
Best of all, the extensions of policy cov- 


erage have been made without addi- 
tional cost to the policyholder. The job 
has been tremendous in its magnitude, 


measured by the number of carriers and 
contracts involved and the extent of 


the state supervision. And to the ever- 


lasting credit of policy examiners in 
State Insurance Departments, they have 
processed their portion of the work in 


an admirable manner. 
Premiums Expected to Exceed 


One Billion Dollars 

I some industries a major opera- 
tion of this character might have pro- 
duced a slowing-down in production but 
the reverse true in the A. & 
Hl. industry, company writ- 
ings have gone steadily ahead despite 
the so-called recession in general busi- 
ness. The general expectation is that 
the year-end results will substantiate 
the mid-year prediction of a total pre- 
mium volume of over 1 billion 130 mil- 
lion dollars in 1949. This will represent 
an over-all increase of from 10% to 
15% over the 1948 total which, in itself, 
broke all previous production records. 
\dmittedly there have been favorable 
factors in the general business picture 
to enable the A. & H. companies to 
such a high level of produc- 
national income and employ- 
satisfactorily high, the 


has been 
Individual 


Mmamtamn 
tion. Botl 


ment are still 


fourth round of industrial interruptions 
have been of shorter duration than in 
previous years, the nation’s morale is 


good and there has been no over-supply 

over-stocking of any commodity ex- 
cept food. These factors have also had 
a favorable bearing on experience 
with the result that most companies re- 
ratios as of November 
several points higher than 
For 1950 


loss 


port their loss 
1 to be only 

for the same period of 1949, 
anticipated that ratios will 
reasonable levels if eco- 
maintains its 1949 


it is loss 
continue at 
nomic prosperity 
level. 
Company 


executives, in reporting to 


The Eastern Underwriter on this year’s 


By Wat ace L. Capp 


major developments, put emphasis on 
the public acceptance of voluntary sick- 
ness and accident protection. This is 
undoubtedly one of the major factors in 
the continuous increase in A. & H. pre- 
mium volume in the face of some re- 
verses in other fields of business. Im- 
pressed by this trend, V. J. Skutt, im- 
mediate past president of the Health & 
Accident Underwriters Conference and 
president of the Mutual Benefit Health 
& Accident Association, believes that it 
stems from the growing realization of 
the people that insurance against sick- 
ness and accident is a “must,” and that 
it can be obtained better through pri- 
vate companies than through a govern- 
mental bureau. At the same time “the 
cooperation of the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners and_ its 
subcommittees with the A. & H. in- 
dustry is a significant force in effec- 
tuating the confidence of the public in 
private companies,” Mr. Skutt main- 
tains. 
Pressure From Washington 

While the year has been satisfying 
from a production standpoint it cannot 
be denied that there have been some 
difficult problems. Undoubtedly the 
most perplexing of them was the pres- 
sure exerted on Congress for the en- 
actment of President Truman’s compul- 
sory health insurance program. The 
doctors of the country through the 
American Medical Association have lab- 
eled it “an assault on medicine and free 
enterprise” and have conducted a 
nationwide educational program against 
it. A. & H. organizations such as the 
Insurance Economics Society of Amer- 
ica worked valiantly with the AMA to 
bring about a postponement of the pro- 
gram. 

However, it seems apparent that the 
“welfare state” planners will continue 
to press the issue as long as they hold 
or control political offices. This is in- 
dicated by the news announcement on 
December 6 that the Administration is 
sending Oscar FE. Ewing, Federal Se- 
curity Administrator, and several aides 
to England and elsewhere abroad _ to 
make a study of national health plans. 
According to the New York Sun of that 
date, Mr. Ewing said it was intended 
to get information to carry on a full- 
fledged drive for passage of the Truman 
compulsory health insurance plan in 
the next session of Congress. 

Cash Sickness Insurance Trends 


Although the accident and_ health 
people will not relax in their opposition 
to compulsory insurance on the Federal 
level they have begun to realize this 
year that the state adoption of non- 
occupational cash sickness plans can be 
an effective weapon in the fight against 
Federal socialized medicine. A sample 
of realistic thinking on this subject was 
evidenced at the “annual meeting in Oc- 
tober of the Bureau of Accident & 
Health Underwriters. It was pointed 
out by speakers that the legislative 
trend is in the direction of non- 
occupational disability benefits insur- 
ance and that the law enacted early this 
year in New York State—providing for 
private company participation in com- 
petition with a State Fund—may well 


be followed as a pattern by other states. 
It should also be noted that the cash 
sickness laws of New Jersey and Cali- 
fornia permit similar participation by 
the private carriers. 

This is a comparatively new field and 
may involve political pitfalls as time 
goes on, but the present thinking of the 
A. & H. industry as reflected in views 
expressed by company top executives 
to the writer in recent weeks, is to 
accept the cash sickness insurance 
trend at the state level and to make the 
best of it. 


The New York DBI Law 


The New York DBI law is the focal 
point of interest at this time and many 
regard its passage as the most signfi- 
cant development of 1949. It is further 
felt that the success of this program 
will have a marked effect on future 
trends of the accident and health busi- 
ness. One prediction, made by T. Y. 
Beams, vice president, Eagle-Globe- 
Royal Indemnity Cos., is that A. & H. 
production in the days ahead will 
greatly exceed the premium writings of 
the past, and that this expansion will 
be largely influenced by the passage of 
cash sickness insurance laws. No one 
is willing to predict how many addi- 
tional states will adopt the legislation 
next year and in 1951 but the fact that 
18 state legislatures considered such 
legislation this year is significant. Fur- 
thermore, the Ohio and Massachusetts 
legislatures appointed special commit- 
tees to study DBI and report back. 

Indicative of the industry interest 
in the New York law, practically all 
of the member companies of the Bu- 
reau of Accident & Health Underwrit- 
ers plus a very substantial number of 
member companies of the Association of 
Casualty & Surety Cos., plan to enter 
the DBI field. They will be in addition 
to the many life companies with group 
writing facilities who were such impor- 
tant factors in cash sickness insurance 
production in New Jersey and Califor- 
nia. Competition, to say the least, will 
be spirited. 

Factors Motivating Decision 

A cross section of top management 
thinking on DBI participation reveals 
that one of the chief reasons for enter- 
ing the New York field is to prevent 


monopolistic trends toward exclusive 
state funds such as exists at present 
under the Rhode Island cash sickness 


law. On this point Paul G. Garey, sec- 
ond vice president, Loyalty Group's 
casualty companies, says: “If the in- 
surance companies do not make an ef- 
fort to acquire as much of this busi- 
ness as they possibly can, other states 
will become discouraged with the in- 
surance industry and will sponsor ex- 
clusive state fund legislation. This 
might ultimately lead toward the estab- 
lishment of state funds involving other 
important branches of our business.” 
Viewed from another angle, V. J. 
Skutt, president, Mutual Benefit H. & 
A., said that its decision was motivated 
by a belief that the industry should co- 
operate in making the DBI law a suc- 
cess because “it is not an exclusive 
monopolistic state plan but, on the con- 





trary, offers the companies an oppor- 
tunity to do their part in meeting the 
public demand for this coverage.” 

In turn, J. M. Smith, vice president, 
Continental Casualty, says: “We have 
been a pioneer and a leader in this 
field in both California and New Jersey. 
... We feel an obligation to our agents, 
the brokers of New York and to our 
clients in that state to supply cash sick- 
ness insurance and we have laid plans 
and taken appropriate steps to occupy 
a leading position among the DBI 
writers in New York State.” 

The production stimulus provided by 
cash sickness benefits laws is empha- 
sized by Edward Hauschild, A. & H. 
secretary, Security Mutual Life, in com- 
menting on the trend in this direction. 
W. B. Cornett, first vice president, 
Loyal Protective Life, is in agreement 
on this point “because so many people 
are made conscious of the need for in- 
suring their incomes.” But Mr. Cornett 
has the reservation that “it could injure 
individual A. & H. business.” 


Experience Satisfactory in Other States 


Reflecting the prevailing feeling, H. 
E. Redfield, secretary of the Travelers’ 
accident department, points out that 
TDB experience in New Jersey and 
that of. UCD in California under the 
favorable full employment conditions 
which have existed since enactment of 
those laws, has been satisfactory. As 
to the New York law, Mr. Redfield 
says: “This law makes compulsory 
Group A. & H. insurance quite similar 
to that which we have ‘been selling for 
the past 35 years to everyone who 
would buy it. We naturally welcome 
the opportunity to continue our pres- 
ent business in force and to offer our 
facilities to all other employers and 
employes covered by the new law.” 


Along the same line, the A. & H. 
officer of one -of the largest Group 
writing companies stresses that the 


writing of DBI coverage in New York 
will be “a natural development of our 
Group A. & H, insurance under which 
we already cover a very large number 
of workers in that state.” Further- 
more, he believes that writing the cov- 
erage is a useful and necessary service 
to the public and to policyholders gen- 
erally. 

Finally, the views of Clyde W. 
Young, president, Monarch Life, and 
James E. Powell, vice president, Provi- 
dent Life & Accident, are presented 
side by side because of their points of 
similarity. Mr. Young thinks it is en- 
couraging that New York has adopted a 
plan which gives private company par- 
ticipation the widest latitude while, at 
the same time, the Massachusetts legis- 
lature has rejected a monopolistic plan 


of the Rhode Island type. He calls it 
“heartening” that three of the four ex- 
isting compulsory cash sickness state 
laws have steered away from _ state 


monopoly and hopes that the New York 
law “will set the pattern should other 
states adopt legislation providing for 
compulsory disability insurance.” 

Mr. Powell believes that “we have 
progressed a long way from the Rhode 


(Continued on Page 122) 
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Our Congratulations 


to THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER, its President and his associates upon the completion of 


half a century of constructive service to the Insurance Industry. 


The temptation is to refer to this weekly publication as venerable and venerable it is from 
the standpoint of age, but the word seems inadequate for a journal so young in spirit and fully 


abreast of the times. 


Our industry needs its trade press and The Eastern Underwriter plays an important part 
in meeting that need through its consistent and comprehensive coverage of the news within the 


Industry itself and outside developments affecting it. 
We salute President Clarence Axman, Vice President William L. Hadley, and their asso- 
ciate officers and editors, not forgetting special mention for Associate Editor Wallace Clapp who 


covers the Casualty and Surety lines. 


We wish them many more years of success and the satisfaction that springs from a con- 


sciousness of worthy work well done. 


MASSACHUSETTS BONDING® INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


WALLACE FALVEY, President 
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KDGAR 


WILLIAM A. 


Edgar, vice president of 


William A. 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., 
in charge of Greater New York opera- 


tions, has had more than 38 years of 
experience in the insurance field, his 


activities embracing all ends of the 
business except those connected with 
investments. He has served in a mana- 
gerial capacity of casualty and surety 
companies at many locations throughout 
the east and has had the practical ex- 
perience in serving as a general agent. 
Over the years he has been closely 


associated with a number of outstand- 


ing personalities, one of the greatest 
and most forceful in his opinion being 
the late John R. Bland, founder of his 
own company. 


William A 
attending 


Edgar was born in Wash- 
there, 


ington, public schools 


and Georgetown Law School which he 
left in his senior year. He earned his 
expenses while attending Georgetown by 
selling bonds for the old Title Guaranty 
Scranton, Pa., head 
of which was Col. Wattrus, the 
being boucht by the 


can Surety. The court house was located 


ind Surety Co. o! 
com- 


1 


pany later Ameri- 


in the vicinity of the law school and 


he built up a wide acquaintance with 


lawvers. Most of the bond business had 
1 anothet 


een monopolized by repre- 


sentative of 
} 
l 


an insurance company, but 
young Edgar managed to get a lot of 
chents 

Experience With Travelers 
school, Mr. 


went with the Travelers in Washington 


Upon leaving law Edgar 


and was sent to the training school at 
the head Head of the 
school was Louis N. 


among other coverages which 


office. training 
Dennison, and 
Mr. Edgar 
studied, there was public liability, work 
men’s compensation, automobile and 
steam boiler. When Mr. Edgar went to 
Hartford the president of the company 
was Sylvester Dunham; John L. Way 
was a vice president, and Major How- 
ard A. Giddings was superintendent of 
agencies. 

In the early part of 1911 Mr. Edgar 
was transferred to the Atlanta branch 
as a special agent, his territory being 
Georgia and South Carolina. Manager 
of the Atlanta branch was Herbert 
Rascher who years later became resi- 
dent manager of the metropolitan branch 
of the Ocean Accident & Guarantee at 
123 William Street, New York City, an 
unusually able branch executive. Com- 
menting on that stage of his career, 
Mr. Edgar said: “Herb Rascher was 
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William A. kdgar— 


United States F. & G. Vice President 
for Long Years Closely Associated With 


as good a desk underwriter as I ever 
encountered, and in ability and knowl- 
edge of the casualty field, he was in a 
class with Theodore E. Gaty and J. 
Scofield Rowe. 

With Albany Under Charlie Pye 

The Travelers transferred Mr. Edgar 
to its Albany office, manager of which 
was Charles Pye, who was a brother 
of the comptroller of the company, and 
it was the second largest branch office 
of the Travelers, doing at the time a 
premium income of $1,000,000 a year in 
liability alone. Charlie Pye was a stern 
taskmaster who also helped in the de- 
velopment of Mr. Edgar’s education. In 
the branch at the time was Llewellyn 
Powell, who also was a special agent and 
a mighty good one. Powell left Albany 
to go into partnership with David A. 
Ter Bush and they formed the firm of 
Ter Bush and Powell in Schenectady 
which at the present time is one of the 
leading general agencies of insurance in 
New York State. 

When Charles Pye became seriously 
ill and Powell had resigned, Edgar re- 
ceived a wire from Major Giddings nam- 
ing him as acting manager of the Trav- 
elers branch at Albany. Edgar was 24 
at the time. Pve recovered, returned to 


the office and Edgar was transferred to 


Outstanding Personalities in Insurance 


Washington, as supervising special agent 
in charge of casualty lines. 


Aetna, F. & C. and GMAC 


Next, Mr. Edgar became assistant 
manager of the Aetna’s branch office 
in Washington, manager of which was 
C. K. Mount. One of Mr. Edgar’s best 
friends at the time, and who occupied a 
neighboring office, was John T. Jones, 
now president of the United States 
Guarantee. 

In 1914 Mr. Edgar came to New York 
as an executive special agent of the 
Fidelity & Casualty, working out of the 
home office. He was under Arthur Kelly, 
assistant to Allen J. Ferris, who was 
superintendent of agencies, all being 
under the jurisdiction of Theodore E. 
Gaty, vice president. New York State 
enacted its workmen’s compensation 
law and Edgar and the other two ex- 
ecutive special agents at the home office 
worked with many agents in this cover- 
age which rapidly became so important. 

Mr. Edgar left the Fidelity & Casu- 
alty to go with General Motors as gen- 
eral manager of the insurance depart- 
ment, General Motors Acceptance Cor- 
poration, and as general manager of 
the General Exchange Corporation, 
which he helped to organize as an in- 
surance broker preceding its conversion 
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into the now well known Insurance 
Underwriting Corporation. 


Joins U. S. F. & G. 


Shortly after J. Scofield Rowe went 
with the United States Fidelity & Guar- 
anty Mr. Edgar went to Baltimore and 
joined the company as agency director, 
That was 27 years ago. At the time John 
R. Bland was head of the company. Ed- 
gar became one of the leading produc- 
tion chiefs of the country. After being 
head of the agency development depart- 
ment for 13 years, he told the head 
office that he wanted to quit the road 
and at his own request he became man- 
ager in Philadelphia where he remained 
for a decade. His success in that post 
was demonstrated by the fact that he 
three times won the Davis Cup, given 
annually to the manager who won the 
most points in all-around achievement, 
the cup being named for E. Asbury 
Davis, president of the company. —~ 

From Philadelphia Mr. Edgar was 
transferred to New York as manager 
of the branch in 1945. He reorganized 
the operations of the company in this 
city, enabling it to handle a vastly in- 
creased premium income. 

A strong personality with very defi- 
nite ideas on management, Mr. Edgar 
believes in delegation of authority, fix- 
ing responsibility in competent hands 
and saying, “The job is yours; you are 
expected to make decisions.” 


Also Prominent in Philatelic Circles 


Mr. Edgar also feels that all busi- 
ness men should have an outside inter- 
est in which they can find abstraction 
from the every day routine which ab- 
sorbs so many Americans, and his own 
particular hobby has to do with postage 
stamps. His interest is in the scientific 
angle of philatelic activity. The first 
stamps ever processed were by the 
3ritish Post Office and are known as 
Penny Blacks. Of the first issue of 
Penny Blacks only 12 plates were 
printed, with 240 subjects to a plate, 
and of these 2,880 stamps, he has ap- 
proximately 1,500. These include some 
from a rare plate and are real collector 
items. 

Mr. Edgar has been taken into the 
Royal Philatelic Society; is a member 
of the Collectors Club; is Regional Gov- 
ernor of the American Philatelic So- 
ciety; was president of the Philatelic 
Society of Baltimore and of the Ameri- 
can Philatelic Society of Philadelphia. 


His Family 


Mr. and Mrs. Edgar have two daugh- 
ters. They are Mrs. Elizabeth Mackin- 
tosh of New York and Mrs. Dean Hill, 
Jr, of Philadelphia. Mrs. Mackintosh 
is a graduate of Wellesley and after 
having business and publicity experi 
ence, formed Elizabeth Mackintosh, Inc, 
of which she is president. Vice Presi- 
dent is Mrs. John Hearst, wife of the 
publisher. Elizabeth Mackintosh, Inc., 1 
in the public relations field on Madison 
Avenue. Mr. Hill is Philadelphia mana- 
ger of “Time” magazine—a well-known 
Princeton baseball and football star, an¢ 
son of the late Dean Hill, whose post 
tion in the history of American football 
is exceeded only by that of Walter 
Camp. 

There are four grandchildren, but 
whenever they are mentioned Mr. E¢ 
gar’s invariable reply is, “Please dont 
get me started!” 
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Schofield Combines Work and Play 
At Home at Port Huron, Michigan 











EMERSON J. SCHOFIELD 
Emerson |. Schofield, widely known in 
he insurance business throughout the 
untry, is now making his home at 
’ort Huron, in his home state of Mich- 
He had long maintained a summer 
me on the lake there and since his 
etirement as chairman of the Casualty 
nd Surety Acquisition Cost Confer- 
ences he moved there permanently. Mr. 
Schofield’s official retirement ne was 
October 1 of this vear. It was on May 
1), 1949, that the company members of 
( nferences voted reluctantly to dis- 
solve em immediately and it was Mr. 
< ield’s duty to assist in implementing 
the dissolution. Ater that, he slipped 
quietly, without any tantareé 
Schofield is so well liked that 
en on the street an insurance reporter 
( he question, “Where Is Scho,” 
“Tow s Scho” and the like. Such 
questions, linked with a personal inter- 
est on the part of The astern Under 
, one who has been a valued 
or to the paper, led it to make 
Mr. Schofield himself. 
Finds Retirement Good 
() tlic vhole, he finds that he can 
ful te that retirement is a good 
( at 
=" kar backwards over the years | 
lea that the vounger men look 
retirement as just ‘flying ’round 
Heave vy” Older men approaching 
retirement—some of them—talked as 1t 
y and every day would be 
Most men | can remember 
ed to believe that freedom from 
edules r ‘schedules’ as they 
( val-Liverpool Group—would 
( eve perfect answer 
()] re me the wings of an angel.’ 
All this is far from my idea or wish. 
“As for me | would dishke to devote 
] time to hobbies—as nice and 
ind relaxing as they are ] 
never did think well of ‘all work and no 
lay’ hat makes for a dull fellow 
one k conversation Nor do 
| tl all play and no work is any 
1. That produces a plain bore. So 
ee | mix my hours of work and play 
Lirv t ( bal ced diet ictivity 
ll of which together produces for me 
ty, nourishing ‘duck soup’ answer 
Models in Prien 
“T still do some modeling in clay—l 
write a short story once in a while, 
| join my friends and neighbors in what 
ver they want to do—even playing 
he races they so elect. But | work 
“Vou should see the things which have 
to le 11K ound this place of mine. 
li | had to have a ecard to every labor 


union involved in the tasks I do, my 
pockets would be packed full—almost 
as many as the stack of ‘cards’ to speak- 
easies we carried years ago just for the 
benefit of visiting agents—of course. This 
work around the place has furnished me 
with a wonderful postgraduate course in 
anatomy. Believe it or not—I found I 
actually had muscles. These strangers 
sat up and cried out as rough and tough 
as any labor leader. ‘Slow down’ was 
the order. 

“Sitting on the outside looking in on 
the insurance news is fun, too. Funny 
how many subjects are the same we 
mixed with our ‘blood, sweat and tears’ 
over the years! They seem to crop 
up over and over again. The point of 
view differs but the basic problem re- 
mains. All this I read and learn and I 
do not think any retired man_ should 
try to offer advice and with it annoy- 
ance to or for the present workers. My 
father—who was a pastor of a church 
(churches I should say) always said he 
wanted nothing to do with a church 
where the ‘pastor emeritus’ sat in the 
congregation. That to him was one 
thing worse than a dictating mother-in- 
law or a backseat driver. Let the man 
in authority and shouldering present re- 
sponsibility be the quarterback and call 
the plays—right or wrong. All I want 
is to watch and cheer from the stands.” 

Has Had Colorful Career 

Mr. Schofield has had a varied and 
colorful career in the insurance business. 
He is a graduate of the University of 


Indiana and received his LL.B. degree 
from the Detroit College of Law. After 


practice of law in Michigan 
he specialized in insurance claim 
1906 he joined the Standard 


private 
where 
work, in 


Accident of Detroit and it was through 
legal and claim work that his early 
promotions with the company came 


He was successively superintend- 
personal accident ciaim de- 
superintendent of agents and 
assistant secretary. In 1925 he was 
elected a vice president. 
It was in his years as an 


about. 
ent of the 
partment, 


executive 


SS | 
VESTED RENEWALS 


Think of your own security as you sell security to 
others! For instance, if you were writing our Life, 
Accident, Health and Hospital insurance and should 
leave or die, you or your estate would continue to 
receive your renewals on a vested basis. Our Com- 
pany is a leader in providing the advantages of 
vested renewals for representatives. 


Want more details? Write in confidence. 


FEDERAL LIFE AND CASUALTY COMPANY 





of the Standard that he became so well 
known. He was prominent in the activi- 
ties of the several casualty and surety 
organizations and agency organizations 
as well. He was a constant attendant at 
meetings of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, and a frequent speak- 
er before agency groups throughout the 
country. 


Is Skilled Writer 


Mr. Schofield not only is a skilled and 
imaginative writer and forceful speaker 
but is a raconteur of note and his store 
of amusing stories seems to be well- 
nigh inexhaustible. In any group of in- 
surance people in which he finds himself, 
he is always in demand as a story teller. 

In 1930, Mr. Schofield resigned from 
the Standard to become vice president 
of the Globe Indemnity Co., holding 
that position for five years. When he 
resigned from the Globe, he was elected 
an honorary vice president of that com- 


pany. After his resignation, Mr. Scho- 
field engaged in insurance advertising 
and publicity work until in January, 
1938, when the member companies of 


the conference decided to engage an 
executive who would devote his full time 
to the affairs of the conferences, he 
was chosen as the first full-time, perma- 
nent chairman. 
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J Have You Seen “What's What”? 


The next time an Employers’ Group representa- 
tive calls, let him show you ““What’s What on 


the Bond Wagon.” 


See the many ways we are 


helping agents and brokers in developing 
more good bond business. 


The EMPLOYERS’ GROUP 


Insurance Companies 
110 MILK STREET, BOSTON 7, MASS. 


The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp.,Ltd. 


American Employers’ Insurance Co. « 


The Employers’ Fire Insurance Co, 


DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 





PREPARE FOR SAFETY PARLEY 


Dr. Cutter Names Committee Chairmen 
for Greater New York Safety Coun- 
cil Convention and Exposition 


Dr. Walter A. Cutter, administrative 
assistant at the New York University 
Center for Safety Education, announces 
the chairmen of the committees for 
New York’s 20th annual Safety Conven- 
tion and Exposition. Dr. Cutter is gen- 
eral chairman for the event, which will 
be held March 28-31 at the Hotel Stat- 
ler, New York, under the_ sponsorship 
of the Greater New York Satety Coun- 
cil . 

John Cost, division plant personnel su- 
pervisor, New York Telephone Co., and 
Walter A. Gustafson, chief engineer, 
Lumber Mutual Casual Ity Insurance Co.,, 
have been named general vicce chairmen. 

Chairmen of other committees are: 
arrangements — Laurence A. Sorenson, 
superintendent, engineering department, 
Continental Cos.; attendance — James 
B. Cahill, director of safety service, State 
Insurance Fund; cooperating agencies — 
Fred F. Beik, superintendent New York 
engineering and inspection division, 
Bankers Indemnity Insurance Co.; din- 
ner— Rowland V. Merrifield, assistant 
secretary, Air Reduction Co., Inc.; ex- 
ibi Edward A. Fullarton, senior en- 
gineer, Travelers Insurance Co. ; finance 
Pig Willard Merritt, supervisor of safe- 

Walter G. Legge Co., Inc.; program 
aad Moron E.- Decker, senior engineer, 
Aetna Casualty & Surety Co.; publicity 
—Thomas J. Berk, assistant director of 
safety, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 

Paul F. Stricker, executive vice pres- 
ident of the Greater New York Safety 
Council, will direct all administration 
work in connection with the convention 
and William J.. Farley, of the Safety 
Council's staff, will act as secretary for 
the executive committee. 








CHICAGO WOMEN HOLD PARTY 

The Insurance Distaff Executives As- 
sociation of Chicago held its Christmas 
party on the evening of December 15 
at the Palmer House. Lolita Linn 
showed a number of slides and made a 
short talk on Arizona. New members 
elected are Margaret Phillips of the [Ili- 
nois Insurance Department and Ann 
Prosser, Stewart, Keator, Kessberger & 
Lederer, Inc. 





Henry Reninger Dead 
Henry Reninger, 64, brigadier aarke 
in Pennsylvania National Guard and a 
former president of National Safety 
Council, died in Allentown, Pa. last 
week. 





Fireman’s Fund Xmas Party 

The second annual Christmas party of 
the Fireman’s Fund New Yorkers, the 
office organization of that group’s east- 
ern department in New York, will! be 
held Friday afternoon, December 23, in 
the grand ballroom of the Hotel New 
Yorker. The program includes some 
Broadw: iy entertainment, a course lunch- 
eon and music. 
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Travelers Consolidates 
New York Claim Offices 


LONG IS APPOINTED MANAGER 





All Metropolitan Area Claims To Be 
Handled From Company’s Own 
Building at 80 John Street 





The claim departments of the Forty- 
second Street, New York City and 
3rooklyn branch offices of Travelers 
have been consolidated and moved to 
Travelers new building at 80 John 





LEWIS R. LONG 


Street, New York City, it is announced 
by Vice President C. C. Clothier. 
“The new office will be augmented 
about the middle of 1950 when the claim 
departments at the 55 John Street, New 
York City branch office will be moved 
to 80 John Street. The entire consolida- 
tion involves more than 300 people in- 
cluding the personnel of the law offices 
of Galli & Locker. The office at 80 
John Street will handle all claims in the 
metropolitan area including Brooklyn 
and Long Island. 
Long Appointed Manager 
Lewis R. Long, who has been super- 
vising adjuster at Boston, has been ap- 
pointed manager at the new claim office. 


He will observe his 35th anniversary 
with Travelers on January 2. 
He became associated with the or- 


ganization as an investigator in Balti- 
more in 1915. He subsequently became 
an assistant adjuster and in 1921 was 
appointed adjuster at Springfield, Mass. 
He joined the home office staff in 1922 
and was later appointed an assistant 
manager of the casualty claim depart- 
ment. In 1934 he was transferred to 
Worcester as adjuster in charge of that 
office and in 1943 went to Syracuse as 
supervising adjuster. He became super- 
vising adjuster at Boston in 1946, where 
his territory included Lowell, Lynn and 
Fall River in addition to Boston. 
Largest Claim Branch Office 

The consolidation of claim depart- 
ments at 80 John Street, will centralize 
the largest branch office claims opera- 
tion of the Travelers. The metropolitan 
area offices will handle more than 100,- 
WOO claims in 1949 and will write more 
than 125,000 claim payment checks. 

\t the present time, Travelers is pay- 
ing workmen’s compensation benefits 
in that area on 157 cases in which the 
occurred more than 25 years 
ag Included in this group is a case 
in which the accident happened on July 
1, 1914, the effective date of workmen’s 
compensation in New York State. That 
particular case is Claim No. 1 of the 
New York Compensation Board. 


injuries 


_ TWO COS. ENTER KANSAS 
The Centennial Insurance Company, 
ot New York and the Cico Insurance 
Company, Chicago, a casualty company 
have been admitted to Kansas. 


Zurich Appointments 


(Continued from Page 95) 


U. S. manager he will actively supervise 
the claim activities. 

Mr. Clarke, who joined the Zurich 
group disability department in January, 
1938, came well equipped in the group 
insurance field. He has been superin- 
tendent of the group department since 
joining the company. As assistant U 
S. manager he will continue to super- 
vise all phases of the rapidly enlarging 
group operations. 

Mr. Savage joined the Zurich as a 
special agent in November, 1929, and 
was later appointed superintendent of 
agencies. 

Mr. Miller who came with the Zurich, 
July, 1933, served in the group depart- 
ment initially and then in the casualty 
underwriting department, there becom- 
ing a supervising underwriter. 


Interest Centers in 
Expense by Risk Size 


ACTIONS AT TEXAS MEETING 





Commissioners Call Mail-Order Bill 
Shelved for Present; Accord Reached 
on A. & H. Standard Provisions 





Na- 


Com- 


At last week’s meeting of the 


tional Association of Insurance 
missioners at Galveston, Tex., principal 
interest centered in the additional studies 
made by the subcommittee on expense 
by size of risks of the workmen’s com- 
pensation committee. The program of 
study was extended to include a report 
on claims expense by size of risk. 
Following the dispute between Wen- 
the 


for Association 


counsel 


dell Berge, 


of Insurance Advertisers, representing 


mail-order insurance companies, and 


Henry Moser, insurance attorney, who 
claimed that Mr. Berge’s organization 


should have come before the Commis- 
sioners rather than to the Federal 
Trade Commission for the purpose of 


drafting fair practice rules applicable to 
mail order concerns, it was announced 
that a movement launched early this 
year for a limited licensing bill for such 
concerns, had been shelved at least for 
the time being. 

Notable progress was made in a re- 
draft of the standard provisions law 
in the accident and health business, 
which is featured by the committee’s 
comment that “all areas of disagree- 
ment between the committee and repre- 
sentatives of the accident and health 
business have been resolved.” Final ac- 
tion, however, was deferred until the 
June meeting. 








regard of all. 








For Fifty Years 


“Sewice hil Excels” 


| March of 1899 when the business 
of casualty insurance was young and relatively unimportant, the 
General Accident Fire and Life Assurance Corporation, Ltd., 
of Perth, Scotland, entered the United States and established its 
home office in Philadelphia. 


During the intervening half-century, the General Accident and 
its affiliate, the Potomac Insurance Company, have enjoyed an 
uninterrupted growth in financial strength and in terms of support 
from the producers and buyers of insurance. 


We congratulate the Eastern Underwriter upon the occasion of 
its own Fiftieth Anniversary. It has made a major contribution to 
the welfare of the insurance industry through this span of years 
and enters upon its fifty-first year of life enjoying the esteem and 
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Continental’s Dramatic Polio Story 


Over 700,000 2-Year Policies Giving $5,000 in Benefits Sold up to November 
15 by Chicago Co.; 2,043 Claims Filed, Public Service Angle 
of Coverage Most Important 


The story of the Continental Casu- 
Ity Company’s insurance policy 
sives another convincing demonstration 
f the importance of the insurance in- 
lustry in American society . and of 
he tremendous economic achievements 
f free business enterprise in serving the 
public interest. 

While Continental’s 
menon has received widespread at- 
tion through the insurance press, 
netropolitan and local newspapers and 

tional magazines, such accounts have 
necessarily been of a more or less 
fragmentary nature. A complete report 

1 Continental’s polio experience will, of 
yurse, have to await the end of the 
two-year policy term. However, on the 
of sales and claims reported to 
the middle of November, 1949, the “in- 
ide story” of the company’s polio expe- 
now be told for the first 


polo 


1 


polio sales phe- 








SIS 


rience can 


Not Entirely a Newcomer 
Continental was not entirely a new- 
comer to the polio field when it launched 
its two-year policy last June. Prior to 
hat time the company had covered the 
naa fer iesdoee aubich coma, He: cole 
lisease by riders which could be sol« 
with individual and family accident and 
sceL-ne accident ler « 1 hospital 
sickness, accident only an¢ 1ospita 





1 con- 
tracts. Coverage provided by the rider 
form was essentially the same as under 
the two-year policy: $5,000 benefits, no 
waiting period, unallocated coverage. 
However, the rider form of coverage 
for polio did not satisfy J. M. “Mil” 
Smith, vice president and chief officer 
of Continental’s accident and health de- 
partment, as being truly representative 
of company performance. He instructed 
his actuaries to design a policy covering 
polio at a cost within reach of prac- 
tically anv family budget. A thorough 
survey of polio incidence and costs in 
relation to existing coverages was con- 
ducted 
The policy drawn up on 








[ the basis of 
is research seemed worthy of “Amer- 
vs No. 1 Accident & Sickness Com- 
” The coverage was considered the 
most liberal offered up to that time 

and the price tag by far the lowest. 
Two factors operated together to keep 
the premium for the policy at rock bot- 
tom. First and most important was the 
determination of “Mil” Smith that the 
policy should represent a public service 
on the part of the company, due to the 
grim nature of the disease and the fear 
it held for the average person. Second, 
every penny of the premium went into 
the value of the coverage. Promotional 
expenditures were held to a minimum; 
underwriting and policy issuing were 
streamlined to the barest essentials; and 
the two-year term for which the policy 
was written helped to absorb overhead 
costs. 

Briefly, Continental’s polio coverage 
provides up to $5,000 unallocated bene- 
fits for polio-incurred expenses. Such 
expenses include hospital, doctor, nurse, 
ambulance, therapy, iron lung rental, 
Kenny treatments where available, 
braces, emergency transportation, spe- 
cial treatments, etc. These benefits are 
offered in a family policy for $10 for two 
years, covering father, mother and un- 
married children from 3 months to 18 


By Norman E. ANDERSON 
Director of Accident & Health Education & Conservation 
Continental Casualty Company 


vears, and in an individual policy for 
$5 for two years. 


500,000 Policies Sold in First 10 Weeks 


Preliminary announcements about the 
new policies went out to agents of the 
disability, commercial and intermediate 
accident and health divisions about the 
middle of June. Sales reports bounced 
back as fast as the mails would carry 
them. Initial supplies of circulars and 
policies were soon exhausted. 

Within ten weeks after the polio cov- 
erage was first announced, over half a 
million policies had been sold. During 
the peak sales period in September as 
many as 41,654 applications were received 
in Continental’s home office in a single 
day. As the polio season waned, sales 
began to level off accordingly. On No- 
vember 15 company underwriters re- 
ported that approximately 728,000 polio 
policies had been sold, with applications 
still coming in at a steady rate. 

Certainly the summer of 1949 will al- 
ways stand out in the memory of the 
Continental men and women who worked 
long overtime hours to meet the unprece- 
dented demand for the new policies. In 
the company’s skyscraper home office in 
Chicago, in branch offices and general 
agencies throughout the country, lights 
burned late as the seemingly endless task 
of processing applications and issuing 
policies went forward. At the same time, 
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claim department personnel worked into 
the nights to expedite payments to 
stricken policyholders and to their doc- 
tors and hospitals. 


Proud of Claim Performance 


Running parallel to the sales story, the 
claim story behind the polio policies pre- 
sents another, and even more dramatic, 
side of the picture. Early last summer, 
while agents were writing a new chapter 
in insurance sales history, Mr. Smith 
warned that Continental’s polio insurance 
program was “not all peaches and 
cream.” The steadily rising loss ratio on 
the policies has borne out this statement. 

Continental Casualty takes an under- 
standable and well justified pride in its 
record of claim performance under the 
polio policies. Although it became ap- 
parent early in the season that 1949 
would be one of the worst polio years in 
history, the company refused to limit or 
restrict the sale of the policies in any 
area. As a result of this public-spirited 
program of continuing to make the cov- 
erage available to all, even in the face 
of local epidemics, selection against the 
company was overwhelming in hard hit 
areas. 

Up to November 15 a total of 2,043 
claims have been filed in Continental’s 
A. & H. claim department. Claims have 
continued to pour in at the rate of 90 
to 100 a week during recent weeks. Dur- 
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ing the peak of the polio season in Sep- 
tember over 250 claims were reported 
each week. The ratio of claims reported 
to policies issued has continued to rise 
sharply each week since August when a 
preliminary survey showed one claim for 
every 609 policies. By mid-September 
the ratio had jumped to 1 in 440; by mid- 
October it was 1 in 406. By the middle 
of November analysis of claims shows 
that one claim has been reported for 
every 363 policies issued. 

The company’s claim supervisors pres- 
ently estimate that about 1 or more 
claims in every 100 will require full 
$5,000 benefits under the policy. Conti- 
ental’s total estimated liability on polio 
claims reported thus far is now placed 
at $1,537,000. Nearly all of the 2043 
claims filed to date are still open for 
further payments. 


Claim Costs Vary Widely 


The Continental has found that polio 
claim costs vary widely throughout the 
country, underlining the unpredictability 
of the disease from an underwriting 
standpoint. Big city claims tend to 
average higher than those from smaller 
communities. In some areas, average 








Facts About the Author 


Norman E. Anderson has played an im- 
portant part in Continental Casualty’s de- 
velopment of accident and health business 
since he joined the company in August, 
1941 as director of the A. & H. conserva- 
tion and education program. Possessed 
of an advertising agency background and 
with a flair for merchandising, Mr. 
Anderson has been responsible for most 
of the direct mail material and promo- 
tional advertising done by Continental’s 
A. & H. department over the past eight 
years. The busiest summer ever spent, 
in his opinion, was that of 1949 when 
the company’s offices countrywide were 
swamped with polio applications. 

Prior to joining the Continental Casu- 
alty Mr. Anderson conducted his own 
advertising agency specializing in sales 
promotional counsel for a number of 
large insurance companies. Earlier in 
his career he worked in the advertising 
department of Marshall Field & Co, 
then Sears Roebuck & Co. and Chicago 
Herald-Examiner. 








claim costs have varied as much as 
$1,000 in communities only a few miles 
apart. Illinois, New York, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Iowa, Wisconsin are among 
the states with the heaviest claim ratios. 
Small towns, it has been found, often 
produce a far heavier claim-to-policies 
ratio than metropolitan areas. 

_ Over 95% of all Continental polio pol- 
icies issued to date are for families. 
This has served to heighten the com- 
pany’s claim exposure, inasmuch as two 
or more family members are often 
stricken and the coverage provides 
$5,000 maximum benefits for each fam- 


(Continued on Page 117) 
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Surplus Lines 


(Continued from Page 100) 


put only providing that the broker 
merely requested the insurance, that he 
had no part in the actual placing of the 
risk, and that all negotiations regarding 
the placement were handled by the li- 
censed excess line broker. This limita- 
tion may seem undesirable to a broker 
seeking market, but it should be borne 
in mind that the amendment is creating 
a facility for use in unusual and dis- 
tress situations. Definitely it is not at- 
tempting to create a new catch-all type 
of competition, 

Excess lines brokers carry on only 
an excess business, placing only busi- 
ness referred to them by brokers and 
agents, and have no direct business of 
their own. The broker doing business 
to these firms runs no risk that his ac- 
count will be pirated, and benefits great- 
ly by their specialized knowledge of 
the excess line field. 

Another Apparent Problem 

The broker referring business to a li- 
censed excess line broker for placement 
and accepting a commission therefor 
will find another apparent problem when 
applying for renewal of his own license. 
His application contains the question, 
“Have you negotiated or placed any 
business with unauthorized insurers?” 
Where such referral has been made as 
above, the New York State Insurance 
Department advises that answer should 
be made: “Yes, the applicant has placed 
business under section 122 of the insur- 
ance law through , licensed excess 
line brokers.” From this it is apparent 
that the Department recognizes the 
need for unauthorized insurers in spe- 
cial cases and, subject to compliance 
with the provisions of Section 122, con- 
dones the arrangement. All licenses so 
issued under the authority granted the 
Superintendent of Insurance under Sec- 
tion 122 may be suspended or revoked 
by the Superintendent whenever in his 
judgment such suspension or revoca- 
tion will best promote the interest of 
the people of the state. 

What Section 122 Does Not Do 


It must be pointed out that nothine 
in section 122 grants permission for any 
person to represent a non-authorized 
insurer as agent, to issue any binder 
or cover note, endorsement or policy 
for such unadmitted insurer. In other 
words, the section provides only for 
the brokering of lines in special or dis- 
tress situations, and, as is usual, the 
broker represents the insured. No 
agency representation of non-authorized 
insurers in this state is permitted. It 
has been held however, that a duly 
authorized and licensed agent may avail 
himself of the benefits of section 122, 
acting as broker. 

The amendment further states that 
nothing in its provisions is to be con- 
strued as limiting or preventing any ad- 
juster or attorney from representing 
such non-admitted insurer for purposes 
of adjustment and settlements of losses. 

This analysis of section 122 and sec- 
tion 112 is made for the purpose of 
clarifying any confusion and disposing 
of some of the misinformation which 
has come to the writer’s attention. In 
its place, and properly supervised and 
regulated, non-authorized insurance can 
be a desirable adjunct to usual sources 
of placement. Despite the efforts of ad- 
mitted carriers to improve placing fa- 
cilities and conditions, there continues 
to be a demand for coverage in the 
fire, casualty and marine fields which 
cannot readily be accommodated wholly 
by authorized carriers. Jumbo lines, 
unusual coverages and special contracts 
will always be required. There are 
available to insureds many insurance or- 
ganizations, some good, some _ bad, 
which are attempting to solve this prob- 
lem and fulfill these requirements. Sec- 
tion 122, commonly known as the excess 
line law, makes it possible for the as- 
sured to continue to have the competent 
advice of the trained insurance broker 
or agent when special circumstances 
make it necessary to call on unauthor- 
ized insurers, and constitutes a realistic 
approach to the existent situation. 





WINS SAFETY COUNCIL AWARD 


National Award Goes to Greater New 
York Safety Council for School and 
College Educational Work 


The Greater New York Safety Council, 
in competition with 85 safety councils 
throughout the country, won the annual 
award of the National Safety Council 
for having made the greatest contribu- 
tion in the field of school and college 
safety education. 

The award was presented at the Na- 
tional Safety Council’s National Safety 
Congress and Exposition at Chicago last 





week to Paul F, Stricker, executive vice 
president of the New York council, and 
the plaque was hung in the office in 
New York on Monday of this week. 

The award was made on the basis of 
activities of local councils in school and 
college education during the period from 
June 1, 1948, to May 31, 199. The 
Greater New York council’s school and 
college division is headed by Dr. Irma- 
gene Holloway. 

According to Frank L. Jones, presi- 
dent of the Greater New York Safety 
Council, outstanding features of the 
work of the division for the year were: 

An analysis of accident experience of 
children enrolled in New York City 


schools resulting in specific recommenda- 
tions adopted by the Board of Educa- 
tion’s safety education committee: the 
sixth annual home safety inspection, 
carried out through the city’s public and 
parochial schools which distributed 
1,000,000 questionnaires of which 482,689 
were filled out by parents and returned 
for classroom projects in home safety; 
cooperation in preparation of Board of 
Education manuals on school shop safety 
and safety in general science, arrange- 
ments for publication of a handbook on 
home safety procedures for school ad- 
ministrators and preparation for a course 
of study for parochial schools on safety 
education for elementary schools. 
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Here’s what they stand for: 


Ke 





To 9,500 

F&D representatives, 
these are signals for 
more bonding business 
—because they mean 
real teamwork 
between agent, 

field specialist, 

and home office. 


49 —the number of F&D field offices spotted throughout the country, 


each staffed with practical men whose sole assignment is to help agents 


and brokers build business. 


59 —the number of years during which F&D has specialized in fidelity 
and surety bonds: over half a century of constant growth to the point 


where, today, F&D handles a larger gross volume of fidelity 


and surety business than any other company in the entire industry. 


0 —the number of obligations which F&D has failed to settle 
promptly and fully, good times or bad... 
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‘ FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 
BURGLARY, AND OTHER NEEDED 
FORMS OF INSURANCE 
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AFFILIATE: AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 
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Trends in Insurance Advertising 


Has Developed From Relatively Unimportant Role in Com- 
pany Operations to an Integral Part of Home Office 
Service Facilities 


By E. R. Hurp, Jr. 


Advertising Manager, American-Associated Insurance Companies 


’ 


HURD, JR. 


At the turn of the century advertising 
departments in virtually all fire and cas- 
ualty insurance companies were either 





non-existent or played a relatively un- 
important role in company operations. 
Since then, particularly during the 


past 15 years, there has been a decided 
change in the picture. Today in a num- 
ber of companies, top management con- 

| 


siders the advertising department as an 
integral part of the company’s service 
facilities—as important in its own way 


as underwriting, claims, accounting, en- 
cineering and other key divisions. 
Whether this trend becomes industry- 


wide will depend on two things: (1) 
Management's willingness to be sold 
on the value of a sound advertising 
program, and (2) the ability of adver- 
tising managers to deliver. 
The Situation 40 Years Ago 

lorty years ago most insurance men 

knew very little about the science of 


advertising principles and practices; 
and certainly no one in the advertising 
profession understood the business of 
insurance or its peculiar and often un- 
intelligible terms and phrases. When a 
need developed for someone to handle 
a company’s advertising, the person was 


generally selected from a department 
within the company. Many of those 
selected found that, in matters dealing 
with advertising and sales promotion, 
their insurance background proved to 


be a handicap, because management— 
knowing these men had little or no 
technical knowledge or experience in 
this field—was often inclined to over- 
ride or disregard their ideas and sug- 
eestions, 
Gradually 
Company 


changed. 
more 


situation has 


becoming 


the 
executives, 


and more aware of the importance of 
advertising, public relations and pub- 
licity, are interested in having these 


departments headed by men whose en- 
experience is in this. specialized 
who can offer a background 
of experience in both advertising and 


1 


tire 
field, or 


insurance. In many cares these men 
are being made a part of the official 
family. In others, the advertising de- 


partment is under the direct supervision 
of a top company executive. 

Results of this change in management 
thinking are evident at turn, An 


every 





annual report is no longer considered 
simply a technical analysis of the com- 
pany’s operations to be read by tech- 
nicians. Instead, many of them are be- 
ing written with an eye to the widest 
possible readership, 

Many companies are now using pages 
in insurance trade publications for in- 
formative messages to agent and broker 
readers rather than a tabular listing of 
the company’s assets and _ liabilities. 
Sales promotion material is more at- 
tractive in appearance and far more in- 
telligible than it used to be. Consumer 
advertising in national circulation pub- 
lications is more appealing. 

Well, you may be saying, if insurance 
advertising has come this far what else 
is there to do? 

Ad Managers Have Two Jobs 

First of all, all of us in insurance ad- 
vertising should realize that we have 
two jobs. One, of course, is advertising 
manager for our company. In this ca- 
pacity we will not limit ourselves sim- 
ply to the preparation of advertising 
and sales promotion material, but will 
be capable of helping management with 
many phases of its public and person- 
nel relations programs. Our experience 
in the use of logical presentations and 
the simple, understandable writing style 
most of us have been taught to use can 


be used in internal company opera- 
tions, too. 
Our other job—and, to me, it is 


equally important—is to instruct agents 
and brokers in the fundamentals of 








The Author’s Background 


E, R. Hurd, Jr., has had 15 years’ 
experience in advertising, sales promo- 
tion and public relations, the past nine 
of which have been directly connected 
with insurance. 

In addition, he has served in the field 
both as a special agent and as an ad- 
juster, and is thus familiar with the 
practical problems involved in company 
and agency advertising. 

Mr. Hurd has written a number of 
articles on insurance advertising; has 
served as instructor at several advanced 
agency management schools; and has 
been a featured speaker at agents’ as- 
sociation meetings and conventions. His 
article on this page reflects a keen ap- 
preciation of the opportunities which 
insurance advertising managers have 
today to be constructive factors in the 
business. 








practical advertising, in other words, to 
help them to help themselves. 

Then, there is the matter of allocat- 
ing funds for advertising and sales pro- 
motion. Some companies still use the 
“lump sum” basis. While it is neces- 
sary that there be a contro! on adver- 
tising as well as all other company ex- 
penses, allocation of funds should be 
geared to objectives (which will vary 
from year to year) rather than set up 
as an arbitrary sum. Many an impor- 
tant project has wound up on _ the 
shelf because it was conceived after the 
advertising budget for the year had 
been spent. There are also cases where 
money has been wasted on a non-pro- 
ductive program because of fear that 
the budget for the next year would be 
cut if all the money allotted were not 
spent. 

The trend in many companies is to 
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Any person who could find this col- 
umn in such a very large issue, is 
either a good “looker,” persistent or 
just plain lucky. 

* * 

And maybe not so lucky at that, de- 

pending on what follows. 


In our opinion, the funniest thing 
about the New York scene is that so 
many top agency men arrive at ten 
ayem daily. Probably the biggest ex- 
ceptions to this rule, are the Mezey 
boys, Al, Lou and Fred (Mezey Agency, 
Inc., N, Y.) Mezey, who are at their 
desks five days a week before eight 
o'clock each day. This puts them hours 
ahead in work, the mail is distributed 
(and they know what’s going on), and 
they are ready for the usual influx of 
telephone interruptions. We asked Lou 
how it works and he said: “Brother, 
it’s the secret to ‘personal attention’ to 
your brokers.” Give the boys a great 
big hand! 

* * x 

B. H. (American Foreign Insurance 
Association) McKinney sent us a let- 
ter one of their Far East correspond- 
ents wrote to an assured who had not 
paid a marine insurance premium. It 
should be added to your collection of 


collection letters. Here it is: 
“We regret we cannot cancel your 
marine policy covering goods shipped 


from here to New York. The policy 
was issued upon your application, at 
best terms and clauses. You now ex- 
plain that consignee had insurance un- 
der open cover in New York. That rea- 
son you mention alone does not create 
reason for asking cancellation. Open 
policy can be set aside and you have 
one separate policy for this lot at this 
end. 

“It is like going to a restaurant for 
dinner without knowledge that your 





handle advertising appropriations on a 
“task basis.” This is the most practical 
method and has several advantages over 
the budget system. Top management, 
knowing its over-all objectives for the 
year, is better able to evaluate the sug- 
gestions made by the advertising man- 
ger on the basis of their actual con- 
tribution to the program ... to the 
task to be accomplished. If, during the 
year, an unexpected situation arises 
which requires a special expenditure, 
the advertising manager is not bound 
by the restrictions of a fixed budget. 

Actually, such a plan is a challenge 
to most advertising managers for they 
must not only justify the merits of their 
ideas but must also show that they fit 
into the pattern established by manage- 
ment. There is little room for wasted 
dollars under such an arrangement. 

I should like to mention one other 
point which, for psychological reasons, 
is important. In a concern where the 
money spent for pure advertising runs 
into millions, and the functions of the 
department have to do only with adver- 
tising, the title of advertising manager 
or advertising director is both apt and 
appropriate. In most insurance compa- 
nies, however, expenditures for actual 
advertising are relatively small, but the 
work done by the advertising depart- 
ment extends far beyond pure adver- 
tising into public relations, publicity, 
and other related fields. It seems to me 
that a title might be developed which 
would better describe the activities and 
functions of the department. 

But these problems will be solved as 
time goes on. The significant thing is 
that insurance company executives are 
placing more importance and emphasis 
on sound advertising, public relations 
and personnel relations programs. It is 
up to us who have chosen insurance ad- 
vertising as a profession, to see that 
this favorable attitude continues to be 
justified. 





/ 99 
“ur ane 


box lunch is being arranged elsewhere 
by somebody else. You order your din- 
ner and finish it. Waiter presents bil] 
for charges. Just before you pay money 
for bill, box lunch is brought over to 
you. What can you do? You will keep 
this box lunch for next meal. You can- 
not cancel what you have eaten. Can- 
cellation of meal would provoke wrong 
feeling. The steamer sailed ten days 
ago. We are now looking for your pay- 
ment which please favour us. Faith- 
fully yours.” 
x ok Ox 
We like Milton (T.V.) Berle’s story 
which we understand he is telling his 
friends—about the chap who came into 
his hotel to see him on business. Mil- 
ton noticed the fellow had on one 
brown shoe and one black shoe and 
stared at the man’s feet. He asked, 
“Unusual, isn’t it?” The chap said he 
didn’t think so. “To tell you the truth,” 
he said, “I have an extra pair at home 
exactly like these.” 
x wt 





* 


A sort of “delayed pass” comes in 
from Dr. Wesley (Provident Mutual 
Home Office Business Consultant) Gadd 
who quotes the late William Lyons 
Phelps’ definition of a gentleman: “A 
person who is nice to those who can be 
of no possible service to him.” 

ae 


* 


A correspondent from the Far West 


writes in to say that he doesn’t like 
some of the knocks from readers of 
this column. (Editorial Note: We 
could include a few staff members) 
about how “corney” is the humor 
herein. It was good of this staunch 


friend to come to our defense. But, his 
letter (and he asked that we withhold 
his name) reminded us of the story of 
the automobile owner who entered a 
salesroom one day and said to one of 
the salesmen: “You sold me a car 
about two weeks ago.” “What can I do 
for: you?” asked the salesman. “I want 
you to tell me everything you said 
about the car all over again,” said the 
purchaser, “I’m getting discouraged.” 
x * x 


William Feather says that unless 
you've tried to make money without 
working, you don’t know how hard it is. 


—MERVIN L. LANE 





Accident-Prone Driver 


Study in Pamphlet Form 

“The  <Accident-Prone Automobile 
Driver — A Study of the Psychiatric 
and Social Background,” presented at 
the annual meeting of the American 
Psychiatric Association in Montreal last 
spring, has now been published in pam- 
phlet form by the American Journal of 
Psychiatry. 

The study was prepared by Doctors 
W. A, Tillmann and G. E. Hobbs, Lon- 
don, Ontario. The study was made pos- 
sible by a grant from the standing com- 
mittee on public health of the Cana- 
dian Life Insurance Officers Associa- 
tion, of which R. Leighton Foster, K.C, 
is general counsel. 


(Continued from Page 96) 


from state to state in available rating 
methods, coverages, etc. 
With the resumption of the collection 
of detailed loss statistics, which had 
been discontinued during the war, there 
will soon be available an adequate vol- 
ume of current loss experience in all 
the detail necessary to establish man- 
ual rates on a readily justifiable basis. 
This should ease the problems of both 
the ratemakers and the supervisory 
authorities. There continues, therefore, 
every reason to be optimistic about the 
future under state rate regulation. 
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Fireman’s Fund Makes 
San Francisco Changes 


AFFECT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 





Wilkins Supervises Casualty and Auto 
Underwriting; McCaughan and Car- 
niglia Have Broadened Duties 





The Fireman’s Fund Group an- 
nounces three changes made in the 
casualty and automobile underwriting 


department of the Pacific department 
at San Francisco, which supervises 11 
Western states, as follows: 

Richard P. Wilkins has assumed ex- 
ecutive supervision of underwriting of 
all classes of casualty and automobile 
business other than accident and health 
and group disability. Ernest H. Mc- 
Caughan has been made superintendent 
of the automobile department and 
broader responsibilities in liability, 
workmen’s compensation and burglary 
and glass underwriting have been placed 
with Richard C. Carniglia. 


Wilkins With Group Since 1921 


Mr. Wilkins has been with Fireman’s 
Fund since 1921 and has had broad ex- 
nerience in all phases of the automobile 
and casualty business. In 1941 he was 
called from the field and advanced to 
superintendent of the automobile de- 
partment, in charge of production and 
underwriting, in the southern California 
department of Fireman’s Fund. In 1944 
he was transferred to the head office of 
Fireman’s Fund where he was appointed 
manager of the Pacific Coast consoli- 
dated automobile department. In that 
capacity he supervised all forms of au- 
tomobile insurance underwriting—both 
physical damage and liability coverages 
—written by the companies of the group 
in the 11 Western states. 

Mr. Wilkins is a member of the rates 
and rules committee of the National 
Automobile Underwriters Association 
and he is on the automobile committee 
of the National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters. He was born in New 
York State and received his early edu- 
cation in Alameda, California, and at- 
tended the San Francisco Law School. 


McCaughan and Carniglia Careers 


Mr. McCaughan joined Fireman’s Fund 
it its head office in 1945. He was as- 
signed to assist Mr. Wilkins in all phases 
f automobile underwriting. In 1946 he 
was made chief automobile underwriter. 
Prior to his assignment with Fireman’s 
Fund, Mr. McCaughan served as chief 
automobile underwriter with the Aetna 
Casualty & Surety Co. in San Francisco. 
He is a native of San Francisco. He is 
a member of the American Association 
| University Teachers of Insurance 


New Roads 


(Continued from Page 97) 





uld be sent to the lay press and 
msurance press each time there is a 
hange in casualty and surety rates. 
nm the occasions that this has been 
in the past, we have won quick 
ial and public approval and have 
rienced a minimum of complaints. 
thing offers a better means of keep- 
ng the public gaformed than this kind 
t publicity, ane I am assured that it 
USO is news in any newspaper office. 
These are but a few of the new roads 
greater public approval that are open 
us if we have the vision to accept 
the tuture as a time of greater oppor- 
tunit for those who prove their merit. 
We are more than ready to do that, 
use we have reason for nothing but 
n our record thus far; we shall 
® equally proud of our stewardship in 
rs yet to come. The suggestions 

_| have here offered, very briefly, 
heed not be expensive. Of this I am 
Nost sure—whatever the cost, it will 
Ye cheap compared to the profits, both 
gible and intangible, which will ac- 
tue to all of us when we have won 
Nd kept the public good will through 
und education. 





and for more than five years he taught 
automobile insurance classes and gen- 
eral brokers’ courses at the Golden 
Gate College in San Francisco. In 1946, 
he was elected president of the Auto- 
mobile Insurance Club of the Pacific. 
Mr. Carniglia joined the statistical de- 
partment of Fireman’s Fund at the head 
office in 1942, In 1943 he entered active 
duty in the Army and served overseas 
with the Finance Audit Control office. 
He returned to Fireman’s Fund in 1946 
and was made supervisor of the history 
department of the head office statistical 
section. In that same year he was 
moved to the casualty underwriting de- 
partment and assigned to general lia- 


HEINS IS CANADIAN MANAGER 

Ross D. Heins has been appointed 
Canadian general manager of the Con- 
tinental Casualty Co., succeeding R. D. 
Bedolfe who becomes general consultant 
for the company in Canada. 





bility underwriting activities. He is a 
member of the Casualty Underwriters 
Club of San Francisco and secretary 
of the Northern California Chapter of 
the Society of Chartered Property & 
Casualty Underwriters. In 1949 he re- 
ceived his degree from the society. He 
is presently an instructor at the Golden 
Gate College of Insurance. 


Ocean-Columbia Companies 
The Accident & 
Corp., Ltd., and Columbia Casualty Co. 


Ocean Guarantee 


announce the appointment of Bruce K. 


Snyder as resident manager of the Bos- 
ton office. 
Mr. Snyder is a native of Massa- 


chusetts. He joined the Ocean-Columbia 
organization in 1940 as an underwriter 
in the Albany, N. Y., office. He was ad- 
vanced to special agent in the Albany 
territory and later was made resident 
manager of that office. 
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ZURICH’S got a First on the 


DISABILITY BENEFITS 


THAT WILL 


1. Bring You More Commissions 
2. Make Your Selling Easier 


3. Give Full Service, Satisfaction and 


Protection to your Customers 


WATCH 


to see 


WHAT ZURICH’S GOT! 


MINNER and BARNETT 


INCORPORATED 


Manager, Metropolitan Department 


American Guarantee & Liability Insurance Co., New York 
Zurich General Accident & Liability Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Zurich Life Insurance Company of New York 

Zurich Fire Insurance Company of New York 
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Reminiscences of Early Insurance 


Days and Pioneers in Baltimore 
By Jacos Gross, JR. 


Baltimore Agents 


> members of old and 





JACOB GROSS, JR. 


his insurance business 
: *. S. Wolfe who was presi- 
instead of a blotter. dent of the old Firemen’s Insurance Co. 


ance agency passed out of the picture. 
Started Work in 1899 at $2 a Week 
I started to work as office boy at $2 
a week on May 5, 1899 with the Fidel- 
i Fire Insurance C f i 


. Ramsay Barry (now presi- 


agency of Poor, 


re with wonderful facility adapted i 
ganizer and first president of the Mary- 
; was a director, and his 


‘ire, was the officer who gave 


—— required it holds out its fos- The hours were long, 


I : first knowledge of company mer- 


, Fire’s office and found that 
I learned that the 
company had folded up and was rein- 


was cleaned out. 


operations over y 
i was disheartening 
news but I lost no time in applying for 
j Firemen’s office. i 
Commodore James B. Weedon 
Hang up your coat and go to work.” I 
the magnificent 
sum of $3 per week. 


Baltimore Fire 


cast Beltiowore for 75 to 80 a 


Jackson, was secretary of the company. 
1 In those days they paid a i 
> owners in and bet Fells Point 


the mapping was to deliver expiration 
a loss promptly. i v fi I would be given one- 
i the entire city of i 
of bil my in ers ackek. 
going from ne 
¢ to Fells Point mar- 
grt a apr cB Pane 


or a half pound of ginger snaps 
r from a pump on a street 


the Commodore had painted on 
i I When I would 


to the office about 4:30 p.m. 


» was a day’s work. 
side “Peace Is 
greeted in this manner by 
where in the hell have you 


that message to the world today. 
conquered the Commo- 





been? If you don’t move faster you are 
going to lose your job.” 


Old Rates 


I was getting the magnificent sum of 
$3 a week and I forgot to mention they 
would give me 5 cents carfare to ride 
back. As mentioned my salary was $3 
per week when I saved them in post- 
age and carfare over $5 in one after- 
noon. They were the days that made 
men of us. 

I have an old rate book of February 
15, 1895, when the companies were get- 
ting rates as follows: 


Abattoirs, with rendering-frame........... 3% 
eS ee eee - 4% 
RGN BEE) PRUNOTIEN <ioicieien:e15 pial svrecenloiane nie state 3% 
Marae ETI: a0 5-5-0 0 s An-oreie sien wihw vise ias 3U% 
Furniture factories—steam ...........0.0. 5% 
Wank: StOTER—= Wi FADS 56.5.0 0:5:6.050,000 00050 4% 
Piano and organ factories—power........ 3% 


When Automobile Insurance Was New 


After the Baltimore fire of 1904, I 
was with the Boston Insurance Co. until 
March 15, 1906. John H. Sirich was the 
manager. The Boston was one of the 
first companies to write automobile in- 
surance. A solicitor would call at the 
office and ask for an application, he 
having a prospect for automobile insur- 
ance. He would go out and that would 
end that transaction. I remember well 
when he came to the office for his third 
application without bringing in a risk. 
Mr. Sirich turned to me and _ said, 
“Gross, I wonder what that fellow is 
doing with all — applications (three 
applications).” Just think of the volume 
of business in automobile insurance 
today! 

On March 15, 1906, I joined Post & 
Feelemeyer which’ represented the 
Home Insurance Co. of New York. This 
agency’s president was R. B. Post who 
was in partnership with Griffith Feele- 
meyer, formerly secretary of the old 
Peabody Fire of Baltimore. That com- 
pany had folded up on February 7, 
1904 after the Baltimore fire. The 
Home of New York reinsured all Pea- 
body business not affected by the con- 
flagration and appointed Post & Feele- 
meyer as agents. I remained with Mr. 
Post until his death July 5, 1923. To 
enlarge the business I then brought in 
the firm of Cunningham Coale Co., 
Theodore J. Scherer, A. L. Fankhanel 
and others. We formed the agency 
corporation known as Post, Gross, Cun- 
ningham, Coale, Inc. One by one the 
partners died in the ensuing years, and 
I was the last of them. So the firm’s 
name was changed to Jacob Gross, Jr., 
Inc. which remained in existence until 
I retired October 29, 1948. The corpo- 


ration was then liquidated. 


How Homestead Fire of Baltimore 
as Formed 


Looking back over a busy half cen- 
tury of activity, my most dramatic ex- 
perience was in connection with the 
launching of the Homestead Fire In- 
surance Co. of Baltimore. Here’s the 
story on it: 

A schoolby chum of mine approached 
me early in 1920 with a proposition to 
start a fire insurance company. He prom- 
ised to get together $500,000 in three 
months’ time and said that if he failed 
to do so he would jump off the dock 
at the Patapsco River. Well, the Mary- 
land Insurance Department granted us 
three months’ time and then an exten- 
sion of three months. All my friend 
could raise in that time was $62,500. Dis- 
couraged, he came after me again with 
the suggestion that I borrow enough 
money from the Home Insurance Co. of 
New York to get the company started. 

At first I said “no,” saying: “When 
you place a bank book in my hands 
showing that you have sufficient money 
to start writing business, then I’ll try to 
get a loan from the Home. It was the 
day before the six months’ period ex- 
pired that he handed me a bank book 
showing that $62,500 was on deposit in 
the Atlantic Trust Co. Thereupon I 
reserved sleeper accommodations for 
New York. 

The next morning I walked into the 
office of Frederic C. Buswell, vice presi- 
dent of the Home. My knees were 
bumping together, my heart was in my 





throat. But mustering my courage, | 
asked Mr. Buswell to lend me $50,000 
so as to launch the Homestead. This 
was his quick reply: 

“Sit there, Jake, and I will give it 
to you in ten minutes’ time. We are 
lending this money to you on the basis 
of our confidence in you and no one 
else.” All I could say was: “I hope that 
your confidence will never be betrayed,” 
(Every penny of the money was paid 
back.) 

After leaving Mr. Buswell I rode up- 
town in the elevated train. It was sum- 
mer time and the car windows were 
open. I thought to myself, grasping the 
$50,000 check in my hands, “For God's 
sake don’t let it blow out the window 
for if it does then I go after it.” 

Fortified with paid-in capital of $5( 000 
and surplus of $62,500, we started busi- 
ness in 1922. I arranged a reinsurance 
contract with the Home of New York 
to carry all liability until we could get 
on our feet. Subsequently the capital was 
increased until it reached the $1,000,000 
mark, Control of the company was ac- 
quired by the Home in 1924, and I con- 
tinued in the management as vice presi- 
dent. 

Life has been full and exciting for me 
and the memories of the early days are 
pleasant. Even though the insurance 
business occupied much of my waking 
hours I managed to complete certain 
studies at the Baltimore Polytechnic In- 
stitute so as to enter the law school 
of the University of Maryland. Upon 
graduation I passed the bar examination 
which qualified me as a member of the 
Baltimore Bar Association. What pleased 
me particularly was that just before 
graduation from law school I was 
selected as one of four to try to the 
honor case before the judges of the 
Supreme Bench of Baltimore City. 

In addition to the names of leaders 
whom I have discussed in the Big Bill 
article there are some others with whom 
I have been blessed with long friend- 
ship. They include Paul Leber and AlI- 
bert Heil of Maury, Donnelly & Parr, 
Inc.; Samuel T. Beale and Walter E. 
Lamar with Riall Jackson Co.; Edward 
T. Miller of the old firm of Luckett & 
Worthington who were the first agents 
appointed in the United States by the 
Phoenix of London, and Thomas Her- 
ring of the old Baltimore Fire Insur- 
ance Co. 





Big Bill 
(Continued from Page 65) 


Just before this consolidation Savage 
Williams of Williams & Thompson died. 

In 1910 Howard T. Williams of How- 
ard T. Williams & Co, was asked to 
join the firm, there being no need of 
changing the firm’s name. After the 
death of Mr. Thompson the name of 
the firm was changed to Maury, Don- 
nelly & Williams Co. 

On February 1, 1924, the firm con- 
solidated with Parr & Parr, and the 
firm’s name was changed to Maury, 
Donnelly, Williams & Parr. 

After the deaths of William J. Don- 
nelly and Howard T. Williams the firm 
was incorporated on June 14, 1930, 
under the present name of Maury, Don- 
nelly & Parr, Inc. 

The present officers of the corpora- 
tion are Henry A, Parr, Jr., president; 
Paul Leber, vice president and _ treas- 
urer; Albert L. Heil, vice president and 
secretary; Henry A. Parr, III, vice 
president; and Frank A. Doyle, vice 
president. The corporation does a gen- 
eral insurance business representing 23 
companies and is licensed to do business 
in 18 states. 





Alexander & Alexander 


Alexander & Alexander, Inc., was 
founded at the turn of the century by 
an apeny in Clarksburg, W. Va2., 
Charles and William F. Alexa a 
Nee els The insurance business 8° 
founded has developed into a Marylan 
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corporation now doing a national in- 
surance business with offices in Balti- 
more, New York, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Tulsa and Los Angeles as well as in 
the original office in Clarksburg, W. 
Va. In Baltimore an agency business 
is conducted along with a large broker- 
ge business and “the surviving founder, 
Charles B. Alexander, continues as the 
head of this organization and as an 
outstanding business leader in the com- 
munity. Alexander & Alexander, Inc., 
as a national organization, is consid- 
ered to be one of the leading brokerage 
houses in the United States with a 
widespread corporate clientele, 


W. T. Shackelford & Co. 

The firm of W. T. Shackelford & Co. 
had its origin on May 1, 1881, when the 
late W. T. Shackelford, who had started 
in the insurance business as a 14-year- 
old office boy, went into business for 
himself with a capital of $100. The first 
company represented was the Franklin 
Fire. Of the $100 capital, $60 was spent 
for a trip to Boston on which Mr. 
Shackelford acquired the insurance ac- 
count of a large shoe concern, thus 
pu ting his own new firm on its feet. 
By 1890 the business had grown to such 
an extent that he employed as an office 
manager, John G. Price, Jr., and eight 
years later Shackelford took a year’s 
absence due to a nervous breakdown, 
ing Price in charge of the firm’s 
affairs. Price administered affairs well, 
profits. substantially increased, and he 
was taken in as a limited partner around 
1900, becoming a full partner 12 years 
later. 

In April, 1916, W. T. Shackelford, Jr., 
was invited to take charge of the casu- 
alty department which had been estab- 
lished two years before. This was only 
after a business education in the hands 
f Canadian Explosives of Montreal and 
the Maryland Casualty upon his gradua- 
tion from Princeton in 1914. The busi- 
ness continued to grow and W. T., Jr., 
was made a limited partner in 1929, 
becoming a full partner four years later. 
Mr. Price continued his executive duties 
until his retirement in 1941. W. T., Sr., 
continued active in business until two 
weeks before his death in October, 1947, 
at the age of 91. Three months later 
Mr. Price died at the age of 82. 

In addition to the Franklin the firm 
began to add to its representation, tak- 
ing on the Rochester American, Spring- 
1 F. & M., the Automobile, American 
Eagle and London Assurance. In 1904 the 
Aetna C. & S. was taken on. The ma- 
rine department of the Automobile has 
been represented since the day that the 
Automobile Insurance Co. started in 
business. It has represented Appleton & 
Cox for more than 60 years; Wm. H. 
McGee & Co. for 27 years. The firm 
as now constituted consists of W. T. 
Shackelford, Jr., as sole proprietor, with 
e department heads. 


J. Ramsay Barry & Co. 

J. Ramsay Barry & Co., Inc., founded 

than half a century ago, was 
linated for 40 years by the dynamic 
ersonality of Frederick M. Supplee, 
president. Under his direction the agency 
‘panded and writes all forms of in- 
nee including life on a_ general 
icy and brokerage basis throughout 
country. For many years Mr. Sup- 
were supplemented and 
by J. Chase Ridgely, his son-in- 
and by Richard J. Cross, presently 
ice president in charge of the casualty 
lepartment and who has been with the 
frm for 40 years. 

When Mr. Supplee died in 1945, Chase 
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Ridgely became president. Since 1945 
‘Ve J . r 
M . Ridgely has been assisted by W. 
NXempton Crosby, who for more than 
ww : 

-) vears was with a large company 
group, as executive vice president. 


is interesting to note that whereas 
wwnership and leadership of the 
less remains in the Supplee-Ridgely 
a with a son-in-law, George H. 
Nastendike, in charge of the Marine de- 
Partment, (and Chase Ridgely, Jr., to 
following completion of his edu- 
traditionally the firm is one 











of the many enthusiastic personalities 
making up the whole. 


Tongue, Brooks & Co. 

Tongue, Brooks & Co., one of the oldest 
and among most prominent agency and 
insurance brokerage offices in the South, 
this year celebrated its 50th anniversary 
as agents of the Maryland Casualty. It 
is a consolidation of the two large firms 
of T. T. Tongue & Co. and Joseph W. 
Brooks & Co. in 1929. The firm has 12 
partners, five of whom are under 40. The 
senior partner and general manager is 
Rodney J. Brooks, Sr., and his associate 
partners are Benjamin S. Tongue, John 
G. Franz, F. P. Dunnington, William T. 
Russell, Norman T. Nelson, Raphael O. 
Brooks, Rodney J. Brooks, Jr., Vander- 
voort Rand, William P. Beatson, John 
H. Brooks and Theodore W. vonEiff. 

This Baltimore agency represents 
Maryland Casualty, Liverpool & London 
& Globe, Aetna (Fire), American of 
Newark, Fire Association, Common- 
wealth, Federal and American Equitable 
as well as Sun Life of America. 

Rodney J. Brooks, Sr., head of the 
agency, and son of the late Joseph W. 
Brooks, is a director of several financial 
institutions and is a trustee of Johns 
Hopkins. Benjamin S. Tongue is the 
son of the late T. T. Tongue who re- 
ceived his original appointment as a 





Maryland representative personally from 
John T. Stone, founder and first presi- 
dent of Maryland Casualty. 





Turner & Thomas 

George J. Turner started in the fire 
insurance business under the name of 
Carroll & Turner with offices on the 
west side of South Holliday Street 
where the Safe Deposit & Trust Co. 
is now located. In 1898 a partnership 
was organized by Mr. Turner and W. 
D. Nelson Thomas for the purpose of 
doing a general insurance business. Mr. 
Thomas died in 1925 at which time a 
corporation was formed by the surviving 
partner and the two senior employes— 
Ralph G. Bittle and Christopher L. Ro- 
sendale. In 1936 Mr. Turned died and in 
1939 the corporation was dissolved into 
a partnership consisting of Mr. Bittle, 
Mr. Rosendale and Paul E. Keedy. 

The present company representation 
listed in alphabetical order is the Farm- 
ers of York; Fireman’s Fund Indemnity, 
Hanover Fire, Hartford Fire, Hartford 
Live Stock, Milwaukee Mechanics and 
North River. 





Warfield - Dorsey Co., Inc. 


Warfield-Dorsey Co. Inc. was 
founded on September 1, 1894, by Ed- 
ward E. Steiner. At the start it was 
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entirely an accident and health agency, 
one of the early A. & H. agencies of 
Aetna Life. 

In January, 1895, Guy T. Warfield, 
father of Guy T. Warfield, Ir., who is 
vice president of Warfield-Dorsey Co., 
resigned as cashier of the Travelers 
Insurance- Co. to become associated 
with Mr. Steiner. In 1895 Richard P. 
Dorsey joined the organization and in 
1904 W. Carroll Clark also joined it. 
Mr. Warfield, Sr., and Mr. Dorsey be- 





came members of the firm in 1901. It 
continued as Edward - Steiner & C 
For some years the agency continued 
almost exclusively with accident and 
health, but so successfully that when 
Mr. Warfield, Sr., appeared at the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
convention in 1925 he was introduced 
as “the largest pr ducer f accident 
and health insurance in America.” Mr 
Dorsey has always been a_ substar 
producer as well, 

The firm became Warfield-Dors« 
1919. In 1926 Guy T. Warfield. 1] 
101 the geency uiter hav ¢ - 

sualty special ge s e | 5 
or the Aetna C. & S Ne I 
1927 the agency pened ) 7 Té inmsttrat 
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serve the initiative and variety of pri- 


vately supported programs.” 


Mr. Kyle emphasized that every em- 
pave of a covered employer must pay 
his share of the temporary contributions 


under the law for the six 
period from January 1, 1950 to 
June 30, 1950. He made clear that pri- 
vate plans for the payment of benefits 
“have nothing to do with and provide no 


required 
months’ 


exemption from the collection of the 
temporary contribution for this six 
months’ period.” The statute assesses 
the contribution at the rates of 2/10 of 
1% but not in excess of 12 cents per 
week, of wages paid during the period, 
and of this amount each employe “shall 


contribute” 1/10 of 1% of his wages but 
not in excess of 6 cents per week. 


As to the employes who are excepted 
from these payments Mr. Kyle enumer- 
ated: the spouse or a minor child of the 
employer, & minist ers, priests or rabbis, or 


members of religious orders; persons in 


educational 


certain charities, literary or 
institutions; persons performing certain 
services such as farm laborers, officers 
or crew members of U. S. vessels, stu- 
dents, golf caddies, casual and extra em- 
ploye S. 

The payroll deduction plan will be gen- 


used in collecting temporary con- 
tribution “but if the employer does not 
make the deduction in any payroll 
period, no such deduction shall be made 


t 


erally 


more than one month after the payment 
of wages.” Mr. Kyle pointed to Regula- 
tion 22 in the law which provides tabies 


ermining employe contri- 
| 


“where wages 

id in money alone, the computation 
amount of deduction is simple; 
where board and lodging, or tips, are part 
of wages, their reasonable value has to 
be d regulations provide 
such determi- 


for use in det 
bution, and explained that 
are pa 


1 
the 
Or tiie 


be determined. The r 
common sense eit for 





The speaker admitted that a_ slight 
ha rdship may be imposed on an employe 


who has two or more employments at 
the same time. “In such cases,” he said, 
“each employer is required to collect 
tl amount of the contribution 


the proper 
from such 
made tor a 
ability of any 


employe, and no provision is 
refund. However, the pro- 
substantial over-collection 
seems remote and is somewhat offset by 
the fact that in any such case the 
employe is too well compensated to com- 
plain. But each of his employers will 
swell the fund with his equal contribu- 
tion. 


Must Pay Own Contribution 
\s to 


he so desires, 


an employer may, if 
employe’s con- 
tribution, Mr. Kyle said: “The statute 
uses mandatory language to the effect 
that the employe shall pay his contribu- 
tion.” In addition, there are practical 
angles to the problem which arise under 


whether 
pay the 


the Federal tax law which the speaker 
explained in detail. 
Purpose of the temporary contribution 


is to a¢cumulate a special benefit fund 


out of which to pay benefits to unem- 
ployed persons who are suffering from 
non-occupational disabilities. The stat- 


ute provides that this fund shall be 
kept at a minimum of $12,000,000. Its 
custodian is the Commissioner of Taxa- 
tion and Finance. The Superintendent 


of Insurance is authorized to examine 


the fund at any time on his own ini- 
tiative or upon request of the Compen- 
sation Board chairman. Before closing 


Mr. Kyle emphasized that after the first 
six months’ temporary contribution “the 
employers are subject to assessment for 
keeping the special benefit fund up to 
minimum rec juired by law, and for paying 
the expenses of its administration. Thus, 
it is definitely to their interests to aid 
in the adequate policing of claims paid 
out of fund and to cooperate effi- 
ciently in making this law work ‘s 


this 


Bohlinger Answers Questions 


Deputy Superintendent Bohlinger took 
as his subject the questions most often 
Department with respect to 
They 


asked the 


the disability benefits law. are: 


“What insurance companies can write 
the business?” “What forms of policies 
will insurance companies write?” “How 
much will they cost?” “What are the 
responsibilities of the insurance busi- 
ness in this field of coverage?” 

In answer to the first question, Mr. 
Bohlinger explained that this coverage 
may be provided by duly authorized 
life, casualty and health and accident 
companies and the State Fund. “Under 
the law,” he said, “the State Fund is in 
all respects a competing carrier except 
that it must accept risks offered to it. 
This provision was inserted in the law 
in order that the mandate placed upon 
employers could be carried out as a 
means afforded for the placing of risks 
which other carriers might decline. He 
said the complete absence of a monopo- 
listic State Fund “clearly demonstrates 

i legislative policy of complete freedom 
of choice unfettered by Government in- 
trusion or domination.” 


Will Not Shackle Competition 


As to the forms policies will take, 
Mr. Bohlinger said no categorical an- 
swer can be given; A. & H. insurance 
is traditionally a highly competitive 
branch of insurance, “The framework of 
the law,” he said, “does not indicate any 
intention on the part of the legislature 
to shackle competition. On the contrary, 
the converse is true.” He said the Insur- 
ance Department does not promulgate a 
so-called “standard” form of policy for 
mandatory use, but the law requires 
approval by the Suerintendent of every 
A. & H. policy issued and therefore 
the employer who purchases a disability 
benefits policy from a licensed company, 
will know that it has been approved 
by the Department. 

On the matter of costs, Mr. Bohlinger 
said that here again, no categorical an- 
swer can be given but just as companies 
may be expected to compete in the fur- 
nishing of benefits broader than the 
statutory minimum, so will the rate 
structure tend to be competitive. He 
said the rate question probably will 
not be as important to employes as to 
management because the statute places 
a ceiling on the amount of employes’ 
contributions whereas no limit is fixed 
for the employer who has the burden 
of paying the cost over and above the 
employes’ contributions. A. & H. com- 
panies do not combine their statistical 
experience with those of other compa- 
nies and promulgate a rate and each 
company files its own rate, he said, but 
this does not mean that the premium 
which a company charges for an A. & H 
policy is not subject to supervision. He 
said he is led to believe that uniformity 


in these rates is unlikely but he con- 
sidered it safe to say that the spread 
will not be very great. 


Responsibilities of Companies 


Taking up his last question, Mr. 
3ohlinger said: “The willingness and 
ability of the insurance business to fur- 


nish the best coverage at the lowest rate 
can do much to answer the criticisms 
of the advocates of Government monop- 


oly. The writing of disability benefits 
insurance is neither a bonanza to insur- 
ance companies nor should it be ap- 


insurance carriers as an 
for it is neither. 

“It is an opportunity and indeed I 
think a privilege for the licensed insur- 
ance carriers of this state to prove not 
only to the people of the state of New 
York but to the country at large that 
the insurance business can write this 
mandatory form of special insurance and 
meet its obligations under policies is- 
sued in connection therewith more effi- 
ciently and with greater benefit to the 
people than can be done under any bu- 
reaucratic Government agency.” 

With respect to the All-Industry Com- 
mittee working with the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board and the Insurance 
Department to devise statistical proce- 
dures, Mr. Bohlinger said: “The Super- 
intendent is firmly convinced that any- 
thing less than full disclosure of 


proached by 
unwelcome chore, 





insurance company experience will be a 
disservice not only to the people of the 
state of New York but to the insurance 
business itself.” 


Smythe on Self-Insurance 


Mr. Smythe took the position that 
self-insurance stems from days when so- 
ciety was less complicated and a given 
individual or corporation possessed the 
economic strength and moral stability to 
protect against hazards. He said the 
provisions relating to self-insurance were 
inserted in the new law as well as in 
the workmen’s compensation law for a 
specific purpose. 

“Tt is well to distinguish immediately 
between that statutory self-insurance 
and the lack of any insurance, commonly 
known as non-insurance,” he said. “Un- 
der both these laws, a non-insurer, an 
employer who has taken no steps to 
provide the payments that the law re- 
quires, is acting in violation of the law 
and is subject to certain penalities.” He 
said that self-insurance under work- 
men’s compensation “has the over-all vir- 
tue of having met the payments in an 
economical manner and also has been the 
means of providing an approach to a 
compliance with this law in a manner 
that has engendered successful employ- 
er-employe relations.” He predicted that 
self-insurance will offer the same virtue 
under the new law. In conclusion, Mr. 
Smythe summed up his ideas as follows: 

“My remarks can be summed up by 
saying that self-insurance retains the 
good to be gained by the direct meeting 
of obligations, without losing the im- 
measurable benefits of a secure financial 
footing which enables a prompt and com- 
plete compliance with the law. To say it 
another way, self-insurance, where it is 
applicable, does all that insurance does 
plus more: it preserves to the employer 
the personal sense of responsibility, with 
all the benefits, both to employer and 
employe alike, that this status affords.” 


Pike Estimates Premium Rates 


Mr. Pike said that on the basis of 
available claim statistics on competitive 
disability benefits laws in other states, it 
is possible to estimate that New York 
premium rates will probably range from 
34% of payroll, excluding excess of an 
employe’s pay over $3,000 a year to a 
top of 114%, depending largely upon the 
proportion of women employed by a 
given company. He said statistics show 


that women are disabled considerably 
more than men. 
These rough costs, he said, include 


employe contributions so 
be- 


the statutory 
that the net cost to the employer, 


fore any dividends or rate credits for 
good experience, will range from about 
4 to 1%. 


“Compare this short range between the 
lowest and highest premium rates with a 
range of perhaps 100 to 1 or more in the 
workmen’s compensation field,” he said, 
“and you will see one of the many 
important distinctions between non- 
occupational disability insurance and 
workmen’s compensation. Exploded is 
the theory coming out of Washington 
that disability costs in the poorer risk 
industries are so high that these indus- 
tries must be subsidized by others 
through some process such as the use 
of a flat average premium rate or tax. 
We insurance companies have been sell- 
ing this°coverage for many years without 
any compulsory statute, so that we know 
that premiums adjusted to the particular 
risk are practical.” 


Criticized by Welfare Planners 


Mr. Pike said the New York law is 
criticized by welfare state planners in 
Washington, because its system of pri- 
vate insurance inherently requires that 
each employed group carry the cost of 
its own insurance risk. “This,” he said, 
“is its virtue, not its fault.” 

As to the dec ‘ision the empioyer must 
make as to whether to insure or to self- 
insure, Mr. Pike said: “Naturally, as a 
representative of the insurance business 
—the life insurance business—I believe 
that what we have to offer by way of 
relieving you of legal and administrative 
details and complications in complying 
with this law is worth the small expense 





MILLER PROMOTED IN N. Y. 


Hartford A. & I. , Mains Him Resident 
Comptroller; Birkel Named Man- 
ager of Accounts Department 
George T. Merrick, vice president, 
Hartford Accident & indemnity Co., in 
charge of the New York department, 
announces the appointment of Walter 
E. Miller to the position of resident 
comptroller of the New York depart- 

ment, effective January 1. 

Mr. Miller, in addition to performing 
the usual duties of corporate comptroller 
will supervise the integration of the 
activities of the accounting, recording 
and statistical, office management, per- 
sonnel and payroll audit departments, 
He will be charged with the responsi- 
bilities of making exhaustive studies of 
internal systems and procedures, ini- 
tiating improvements and coordinating 
existing activities to promote economy 
and efficiency of operations. Mr. Miller 
at present is manager of the accounts 
department. He has meen associated 
with the company since May, 1917. 

Mr. Merrick also announces as of 
January 1, the appointment of Harold 
Birkel to the position of manager of 
the accounts department. Mr. Birkel 
has heretofore been assistant manager 
of that department. He joined the com- 
pany in September, 1922. 





charge included in the premiums we 
charge you.” 

On the other decision for the employ- 
er, whether to insure with a life or com- 
pensation company, Mr. Pike said: “Like 
other welfare programs so prominent in 
these days of collective bargaining, sick 
pay plans, whether statutory or not, in- 
volve your employe relations. Insure 
with that carrier—life or casualty— 
which you believe will offer your com- 
pany the most in the way ‘of a well 
thought out plan to maintain good em- 
ploye relations.” 

Sayer Discusses Company Plan Costs 

Speaking as an individual and as a 
member ot the DB advisory committee, 
Mr. Sayer said that under the new law 
all rates are “open rates” and freely 
competitive; therefore rate regulation, 
such as exists in workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance, does not exist in the 
disability benefits field. Furthermore, 
the law does not require a prescribed 
standard policy with uniform benefits 
and identical. language. 

He explained that the drafters of the 
legislation deemed “highly desirable” 
that the thousands of existing plans and 
policies be protected and continued so 
that funds already set aside under them 
be not disturbed; also that benefits de- 
rived and to be derived from them 
should continue available. Thus, the 
new law permits filing of such plans and 
policies with the. Chairman “as an ac- 
ceptable compliance with the law when 
they meet certain specifications and 
standards,” 

Mr. Sayer then said that employers 
may obtain benefits over and above the 
statutory benefits under the law, “ex- 
tended voluntarily by industry or agreed 
to by bargaining ... between employers 
and their employes.” No rule of thumb 
liability exists under which uniform 
losses will be incurred, or as to which 
standard rates can be calculated and 


established. In this connection Mr. 
Sayer said that to put insurers under 
rigid rate regulation would be mani- 


festly unfair and wholly impracticable. 
He saw the same situation existing 
with respect to policy forms and cov- 
“as benefits are not standardized 


erage, 
under existing plans and will probably 
not be standard under many _ new 
plans...” 

In summation Mr. Sayer said: “As 


there is no reliable in- 
formation available to casualty com- 
panies on insurance costs under the 
new law and no standard forms of cov- 
erage. Each insurer ... must file with 
the Superintendent each policy form ..- 
and the rates at which it is to be writ- 
ten. Until such policies and rates are 
filed, no one can with assurance give 
specific and accurate information as to 
plans and costs.” 
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A. &H. Volume Up 10% for 10 Mos.; 
To Top $1 Billion for Year; Losses Up 


The accident and health production picture for the first 10 months of 1949, as 
revealed by figures received from over 30 companies, points unmistakably to a sizable 
increase in volume for this line in 1949 which should bring the grand total well over 
the $1 billion mark at the year-end. Judging from the individual company gains re- 
ported up to November 1, the over-all increase for 1949 will be from 10% to 15%. 
While this is not at as swift @ pace as has been set by the A. & H. companies in 
previous post-war years, it definitely reflects the continued public acceptance of the 
necd for accident and sickness coverages. Loss ratios on both commercial and Group 
A. & H. business are running several points higher on an average bui the companies 
fec! that this is a normal trend and no cause for undue concern. Experience on cash 
sickness insurance in California and New Jersey is running satisfactorily but most of 
those writing TDB believe it ts too early to tell what the ultimate result will be. The 
sentiment generally expressed was that 1949 has been a good year and that 1950 will 
be even better because the upward trend of the business has not yet reached its height. 


Individual company results follow: 


Metropolitan Life whose net A. & H. 
premiums for 1948 were $83,069,448, re- 
ports premium writings for the first 10 
months of 1949 of $78,200,000. Group A. 
& H. represented $67,000,000 of that 
total and production is 17% ahead. Per- 
sonal A. & H. volume is $11,200,000 
which reflects 13% increase for the year 
to date. The company points to a loss 
ratio of 41% for personal A. & H. 
and 65% for Group A. & H., both of 
which represent only a slight increase 
over the 1948 ratios, 

Mutual Benefit Health & Accident, 
the largest exclusively A. & H. com- 
pany in the world, estimates its net 
premium writings as of November 1 at 
$69,400,000 which represents “a very 
substantial increase over the same pe- 
riod of 1948.” Loss ratios are running 
slightly higher. As to the outlook, 
President V. J. Skutt anticipates a ban- 
ner year in 1950 with loss ratios con- 
tinuing at reasonable levels. 

The Travelers, whose 1948 total for 
all A. & H, lines was $55,276,426, reports 
that net written premiums in individual 
A. & H. for the first 10 months show 
an estimated increase of about 2%. But 
for Group A. & H. the production gain 
was about 23% which compares with 
about 16% increase reported at this 
time a year ago. “Loss ratios on both 
forms are up four to five points from 
the lows of 1948, but are still entirely 
satisfactory,” says the company. 

Continental Casualty, continuing its 
record-breaking pace of 1948, had pro- 
duced $44,406,652 in net premium vol- 
ume up to November 1, which repre- 
sented a gain over the same period of 
1948 of $11,312,736. Loss ratio for in- 
dividual and Group A. & H., excluding 
polio insurance experience, was 1% 
higher for the first nine months of 1949 
than the same period last year. This 
was reported as due to a temporary in- 
crease in the Group division’s loss ratio. 

Provident Life & Accident, with net 
writings of $20,214,000 for the first 10 
months, estimated its gain at over 10% 
for the year to date. Losses are slightly 
higher, both in the individual and group 
lines. Vice President James E. Powell 
makes the point that curtailment of 
business activity and recent strikes, etc., 
“probably have had considerable to do 
with the small increase in our loss 
ratios this year.” 

Washington National reported its net 
Premium writings at $15,500,554, a gain 
f approximately 8% for 10 months of 
1949 over the same period of 1948. Loss 
ratios are up 2.5%. 

Connecticut General Life, whose 1948 
r remiums for all A. & H. lines was 
$16,140,461, had produced slightly over 
$15! million in gross premiums up to 
November 1 which represents a gain of 
6 7% over last year and with over- 
ail loss ratios remaining about the same. 
“We have noted a slight increase in 
accident loss experience and a decrease 
on the health side,” says Secretary 
Robert K. Metcalf. 


Massachusetts Protective estimated 


that its net premium writings up to No- 
vember 1 were $7,495,102 and that its 
running mate, Paul Revere Life, had 
produced $6,191,103 in A. & H. business. 
Loss ratios for individual A. & H. lines 
were about the same as for last year. 

Business Men’s Assurance, now in its 
40th anniversary year, reported $9,523,- 
677 as its combined Ordinary and 
Group A. & H. volume up to November 
1 compared with $8,016,479 for the same 
period of 1948. Loss ratios are 3% 
higher on Ordinary A. & H. and about 
2% higher on Group for the 10 months’ 
period. 

Loyalty Group’s casualty companies 
(Commercial Casualty and Metropolitan 
Casualty combined) show estimated net 
A. & H. premium writings of $9,540,000 
for 10 months of 1949 which represents 
an approximate increase of $1,110,000 
over the same period of 1948. Loyalty 
Group’s loss ratio for both individual 
and group A, & H. lines is slightly 
lower than it was for the 10 months’ 
period of 1948. 

National Casualty maintained its 1948 
position by producing $9,000,000 in net 
premiums for the 10 months’ period of 
1949, and will undoubtedly close the 
year with a satisfactory increase in vol- 
ume. In keeping with the trend its A. 
& H. loss ratios are higher than a year 
ago. 

Monarch Life, reporting net A. & H. 
premium income of $7,397,888 up to No- 
vember 1, estimates an increase of 11% 
or $743,652 over the same period of 1948. 
Its loss ratio on individual policies this 
year to date is about one percentage 
point above that of the same period of 
1948. 

Combined Insurance Co. of America 
shows actual premium writings of $4,277,- 
114 up to November 1 which represents 
an increase of $916,538 over the 1948 
production for the same period. At the 
same time the Combined’s writings for 
ten months of 1949 is greater than its 
entire. volume last year which was #,- 
262,620. As of October 31, 1949, this 
company’s A. & H. loss ratio was 46.63% 
compared with 44.25% at the same time 
a year ago. 

Woodmen Accident’s estimated net 
premium writings for 10 months of 1949 
are $3,767,542, representing a gain of 
9.02% over the same period of 1948. 
On individual business its loss ratio for 
this period is 4.25 percentage points 
higher than a year ago. 

Lumbermens Mutual Casualty, point- 
ing to 16% gain in premium volume, 
reports estimated net premium writings 
of $2,750,000 for the first 10 months of 
1949. Loss ratio on individual A. & H 
business is almost identical with last 
year’s but there has been a noticeable 
increase in the Group A. & H, loss ratio 
as compared to last year. 

American Casualty Co. reported pre 
mium writings of $2,447,330, net as to 
cancellation and gross as to reinsur 
ance, compared with $2,410,588 in’ the 


(Continued on Page 116) 
















cA Message of 


APPRECIATION 


+ 


In our previous messages to the insurance fraternity and 
insuring public of New Jersey we have stressed the broad 
scope of Hoosier Casualty Company's A. & H. and hospi- 
talization coverage as well as the excellency of its service 
throughout this state under the management of the William 
Ford Agency. 


The spontaneous acclaim of our many friends for the 
type of cooperation we have given them is evidenced by 
the exceptionally large premium increase enjoyed by this 
office in 1949. It is by far our biggest and best production 
year. 


We feel that we are well established in the hearts of the 
people of the Garden State and look forward to an ever 


increasing opportunity to serve them in the years ahead. 


The acid test of American business enterprise is the 
quality and stability of its performance over the years. The 
Hoosier Casualty Company was founded in 1907 and 
William Ford entered the Accident and Health field the 


same year. Accordingly, we are both proud to have this 


message conveyed by THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
which is celebrating its 50th anniversary of international 


service to the insurance business. 


Our congratulations to Clarence Axman, Bill Hadley, and 
the members of their staff, some of whom have served THE 
EASTERN UNDERWRITER for over a quarter of a century. 


+ 


WILLIAM FORD 


State General Agent for New Jersey 


HOOSIER CASUALTY COMPANY 


Raymond Commerce Bidg. Newark 2, New Jersey 


Telephone: MArket 2-1371 
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A. & H. Volume 10% Ahead for 10 Months 


(Continued f 


first ” months of 1948. This is an in- 
crease of 14%. Commenting on this 
sm: m increase Vice President Darrell 


O. Smith says it was due primarily to 


termination of several large accounts. 
Loss ratios for the year to date are 
comparable to those of last year, he 
Says. 

Loyal Protective Life, pointing to 


substantial production growth as a re- 
sult of its agency development program, 
produced net A, & H. business of $2,- 
358,000 up to November 1. Vice Presi- 
dent W. B. Cornett reported that its 
1949 loss ratio is “somewhat lower than 
during 1948.” 


with an estimated 
of $2,205,000 for 10 
indicated that it 
3.5% over 1948. 
individual and 
little higher 


General Accident, 
A. & H. net volume 
months of this year, 
represents a gain of 
Loss ratios on both 
group lines are running a 
than a year ago, 


Indemnity Co. of North America 





shows net writings of $2,200,000 up 
to November 1, a decrease of about 
12%%. Assistant Secretary W. E. Kipp 
explains that this drop is not due to a 
lack of production but “is more than 
made up by a reduction in reinsurance 
accepted, an increase in reinsurance 
way and a smaller volume on one 
very large line.” Loss ratios are slightly 
higher this year, he says. 

Standard Accident points to a pro- 


cc 


duction increase of 5%, its 10 months’ 
writings being $1,706,384. Its loss ratio 
are comparable with those of 1948. 


Hartford Accident & 
head by 9% in A. & H. net premium 
volume up to October 1, its production 
figt ure being $1,680,000. Loss ratios are 
three or four points higher than for the 

ume period of 1948. 


Indemnity is 


Educators Mutual of Lancaster, Pa., 
1948 production was $1,411,954 re- 
approximately increase in its 
net premium writings this year up to 
November 1. Its combined claims losses 
(individual and group business) have 
increased about 32% compared with the 
1948 period. 


ww) > 
WhOS¢ 


. aa 
ports JISC 


American Health 
which specializes jin  hospital-surgical- 
medical coverages, wrote about $1,429,- 
000 for the first ten months, a gain of 
some 12% over the 1948 period. Its 
le ratios show an improvement over 
1948 which the company attributes to 
“more intensive collection efforts by our 
agents and thus, better conservation 
and less lapsation.” 


United States F. & G. estimates its 
10-month net premium volume at $1,- 
425,000, and is running 10% ahead of 
1948 production of A. & H.. Its esti- 
mated ratios as of November 1 
were 31% for for health 
and 65% for 


Insurance Corp., 


SS 


loss 
accident, 53% 


group A. & H. 
Progressive Life of Red Bank, N. J. 


points to estimated premium writings of 


$925,000 up to November 1, as satisfac- 


tory increase over 1948. Its loss experi- 
ence on individual A. & H.. business 
shows a slight improvement. 

Union Mutual Life of Portland re- 
ports that its 10-month net writings 
of $905,100 represent a sizable increase 
over the same period of 1948. Loss 
ratios on individual A. & H. policies 


show better than a 5% drop. 


Fireman’s Fund Indemnity, substan- 
tially ahead in writing this year, esti- 
mated $850,000 for the first ten months, 
and with loss ratio on individual A. & H. 
about three points higher than a year 
ago. 

Wisconsin National Life reports esti- 
mated net premium writings of $710,000 


for the first 10 months of 1949, a slight 
decrease compared with 1948. Its loss 
ratio on individual A. & H. business is 


2% higher than in 1948. 


approximately 
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Security Mutual Life, with an esti- 
mated 10-month production of $633,790, 
has the distinction of making the most 
substantial 1949 increase of any com- 
pany in this tabulation. Its 1948 net 
premium writings for ten months were 
$371,434. “Much of the increase,” says 
Secretary Edward Hauschild, “is due to 
our group writings.” Loss ratios are 
about 2% better on individual A. & H. 
business and about 10% better on the 
group lines. 


Preferred Accident reports that its 
premium writings before reinsurance up 
to November 1 are approximately $559,- 
000, slightly lower than a year ago for 
the same period. “The decrease is caused 
by the continued restriction of our avi- 
ation accident insurance writings,” Sec- 
retary Gerald S. Parker explains. He 
says that commercial A. & H. volume 
is ahead for the year. The company’s 
over-all loss experience for the first 
nine months of 1949 is satisfactory. 


Ocean Accident & Guarantee esti- 
mates its 10-month net premium writ- 
ings at $450,000, a slight decrease com- 
pared with 1948, which will probably be 


more than offset by the year-end. Loss 
ratios for individual A. & H. business 
compare favorably with 1948. 

New Amsterdam Casualty reports 
that its $350,000 net volume for ten 
months of 1949 represents a small gain 
over 1948. Writing only individual 
A. & H. lines, its loss ratio this year 


is about the same as in 1948. 

United States Casualty estimates its 
net A. & H. premiums up to November 
1 at $265,000, a decrease of 5% on acci- 
dent business and an increase of 4% 
as respects health. Loss ratio on acci- 
dent for the 10-month period is 45.76 
about 5 points higher than in 1948, and 


loss ratio on health is 56.4% compared 
with 54.7% for the 1948 period. 
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KRIS KRINGLE 


Who’s Who in SERVICE REVIEW? 
(A Series of Personality Sketches ) 


Presenting KRIS KRINGLE, affectionately known as Santa 
International Manager of Personnel and Industrial Relations. 
so well known that he really needs no introduction. We are 
that he is a member of your organization as well as ours. His spirit 
emphasizes the fact that the many insurance companies we serve, are 
not groups of individuals, but rather individuals grouped under 


To each of you, we take this opportunity to express the deep 
appreciation of all of us in Service Review, for 
the pleasant relationships we have had during 
the past year. Our sincere best wishes to you 
for an enjoyable Christmas and health and 
success during the New Year. 


use By 





Carefully Selected, Thoroughly Trained 
LOYAL REPRESENTATIVES Have 





VESTED LIFETIME RENEWALS 








100% Non-Cancellable, Guaranteed Renewable 
SICKNESS and ACCIDENT CONTRACTS 








PARTICIPATING LIFE INSURANCE 
Issued from Birth to Age 65 


LOYAL PROTECTIVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
. Boston 15, Massachusetts 








John M. Powell, President — W. B. Cornett, Ist Vice President 





Mutual Benefit of Omaha to Award 
Prizes as Safety Education Spur 


Two national awards, one for $10,000 
and the other a $5,000 school award, 
both aimed to stimulate greater interest 
in public health and safety, have been 
announced by V. J. Skutt, president of 
Mutual Benefit Health & Accident As- 
sociation of Omaha, Neb. 

The school award includes a $4,000 
college scholarship as first prize in a 
nation-wide  oratorical contest among 
juniors and seniors of high schools to 
The subject will 
The 


be conducted each year. 


be “Live Safely; Live Happily.” 


Claus, 
He is 
proud 






ERVICE 
REVIEW 


COMPLETE INSPECTION SERVICE 





Ralph Bergesen 


President 


Executive Offices: 75 Maiden Lane, New York 7 





Howard J. Hub 


Vice-President-Treasurer 


high school that produces the winning 
student will receive a $1,000 award. 

The other annual award is for $10,000 
and a gold medal to be given annually to 
the individual in the United States, 
Canada, Alaska or Hawaii who makes 
the greatest contribution each year to 
the health and safety of people in this 
country. 

Skutt Announced Awards 


Mr. Skutt announced the awards at 
the company’s annual conference of 
managers and executives held at Mu- 
tual’s home office in Omaha. More than 
300 from every section of the United 
States, Hawaii, Alaska and Canada at- 
tended. 

The oratorical contest plans call for 
a national, six regional, state and local 
contests, starting with the school year 
1950-51. 

In explaining the $10,000 annual award, 
President Skutt said that “in order to 
encourage and reward outstanding con- 
tributions to health and safety, Mutual 
of Omaha has created the award con- 
sisting of $10,000 and a gold medal t 
be presented to the individual who has 
made the greatest contribution to public 
health and/or safety during each year 
beginning with the year 1950.” 

The award will be known as “The Dr. 
C. C. Criss Award,” in honor of_ the 
company’s founder, President  Skutt 
stated. Dr. Criss recently retired as 
president of Mutual and is now chair- 
man of its board. 

Mr. Skutt believes that the award 
will stimulate research in the fields of 
medicine and science. However, he de- 
clared, there are many other fields in 
which the winner may be found. 


Winner Selected Annually 


The Dr. C. C. Criss award winner 
will be selected each year by an awaré 
board of distinguished Americans, to 


be named at a later date. 
Nominations for the Dr. Criss awaré 
may be sent to the Criss Award Com- 
mittee, care of Mutual Benefit Health 
& Accident Association, Omaha. _ 
Both awards are part of a nation- 
wide program being launched by Mutua! 
of Omaha to promote safety and health 
throughout the country. Tying in with 
the two awards wiil be a series of ad- 
vertisements to be published in news- 
papers and national magazines. The ad- 


vertising messages are aimed to improve 
public health and reduce accidents. 
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Big Bill 
(Continued from Page 113) 


increased approximately 45 times. How- 


James A. Richardson, joined the agency 
and continued the business. After the 
death of the other members in 1932 his 
wife, Mrs. Cecile S. Richardson, joined 
him. 


Polio Story 


(Continued from Page 108) 


ily member. As an example, five chil- 
dren in one family were recently stricken 


agents and the price- 
value of the pro- 


ments by local 
less “peace of mind” 
tection. 

Continental agents are no less enthusi- 
astic than their clients about the polio 


ever, it still does a substantial volume agar the ea, ; ig emg ed not in ‘y — ee aes tote poten- policies. From a volume standpoint, the 
of A. and H. and also produces life J * : tial claim liability of $25 on the fam- $7 million received in polio premiums 
le I Jr., res serving Need i. in the ily policy, which cost their father only this year has contributed heavily to 
insuré : armed forces, joined his father. $10. make 1949 a banner year for agency 
in September, 1944, Warfield-Dorsey In 1965 the plans are to have the The public relations value of the production. And, from a long- run view. 
Co., Inc. celebrated its 50th anniver-  cixth generation of three young men polio coverage is reflected in the hun- point, the public service features of the 
cary, giving a large dinner at the Bal- continue the agency. E. J. Richardson dreds of testimonial letters which have polio sales program and claim perform- 


timore Country Club attended by most 


& Sons believe that this is the oldest 


poured in to agents from grateful policy- 


ance have given Continental peeweress 


the top officers of Aetna Affiliated agency in the United States that has holders. These letters invariably com- an invaluable bonus of good will in their 
Cor ipanies, and on September 1, 1949, it been in one family and under the same’ ment on the promptness and liberality of | communities which could not be ob- 
was called to its attention that it is name. the company’s on-the-spot claim pay- tained in any other way. 


the oldest general agency in continuous 
existence still supervising for the Aetna 
in the casualty field. 

Guy T. Warfield, Jr., became a mem- 
ber of the executive committee, Asso- 
ciatic yn of Fire Underwriters of Balti- 
more City in 1938; chairman of its ex- 
ectitive committee in 1940-41; and presi- 
dent of Maryland Association in 1939. 
He joined executive committee of Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
in 1941. In 1945 he was vice president; 
in 1946, president. 


Leonhart & Co. 

W. Harold Leonhart, president of 
Leonhart & Co., Inc., has been in the 
insurance business since February, 1921, 
when he became an office boy for J. 
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Whenever you bu 


Re 


eve s like these may happe, 


Faulty Workmanship 
Unforeseeable C ontingencies 


Liens on Your Property 








ing Ramsay Barry & Co. at a salary of $8 
week. He advanced to rate clerk, en- F 
000 dorsement clerk, assistant fire manager, B Non-Completion 
to ig of eee ae all 
risks department. In 1920 he became . 
tes, caereoaea in the reinsurance business e Faulty Materials 
kes which developed to a point that from 
to September, 1939, to July, 1941, he op- 
wa erated as an individual broker and mem- 
bi ber of the Barry firm on a commission 
basis. 
Le onhart & Co., Tac, was incorporated 
ot 11941, The New York office was opened 
; at 40 Exchange Place at the same time. 
v). Und ler the management of F. Addison 
lu- Fowler the local agency business of 
lan Leonhart & Co. has shown substantial 
ted growth. The Baltimore personnel con- 
sists of 25 individuals. All types of eo 
at- nsurance are written. The organi- 
ation, acts as agents, brokers and 
for reinsurance intermediaries and has just 
cal purchased its own building, Air-condi- 
; ioned and artistic in its appointments, 
- is located in the heart of the Balti- 
re insurance district. can protect you 
Td, 
to H. U. Dove & C 1 Q 
- U. Dove & Co. against LOSS: 
n- H. U. Dove & Co. is a continuation of 
ual the insurance firm of J. G. Proud & 
yn- Son established in 1845. Charles Kraft 
; became associated with J. G. Proud & HOW? By arranging with your contractor 
oa Sons in 1866 and continued in the busi- to furnish performance bonds which will 
ess until his death in 1917. In the 
lic tter years of his life he conducted the protect you against all such losses. 
ar ess in his own name and then later 
on changed the firm name to Charles WHO IS HE? Your local U.S.F.& G. Agent 
Dr. Aratt & Co. when Mr. Herbert U. Dove —trained to handle the bonds you need 
va was admitted to partnership. After Mr. iy : eee ‘ 
Ie raft’s death Mir. Deve acted a: 4a for protecting your investment. 
om dual_and did business under the - 
ir- ime of Hl. U. Dove & Co. This con- HOW DO YOU REACH HIM? He is as near as 
ie Oe Sets tee Saeki your telephone. Consult your local 
rd Brockman, Jr., was admitted to a a 5 
at nership in the firm, without any U.S.F.& G. Agent today. 
le- a A in the name of the firm. / : 
i BP rt, Us Dove & Co, represent the fol FOR US.F.&G. SERVICE: Cal! Western Union by 
wing companies: Firemen’s of Newark; , “a one 
Pie Canals il Cas Ge number and ask for Operator 25, who has name 
ity, . and address of your nearest U.S.F.<&G. agent. 
ler ee. 
rd __E. J. Richardson & Sons 
to he oldest agency in Baltimore is FE. 
Richardson & Sons and it is also be- 
re tved to be the oldest agency in the 
n- nitel States which has been in one 
th and has operated under the same 
n- Richardson & Sons was founded United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 
1a! r itches ‘ aes eeeade : : . 
th is aoe Prensa, — pa e Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Corporation, Baltimore 3, Md. 
I. After the death of E. J. and on? Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 








thdrawal of George I. from the 
e business was continued by Ed 





d td A., who later was joined by his CONSULT YOUR INSURANCE AGENT OR BROKER 
ye s mes A. and Clinton O. . {S YOU WOULD YOUR DOCTOR OR LAWYER 
1912 the present head of the 
1? Arthur Richardson, son ot ooo ooo 
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Holds Montgomery Ward Was Run 
By U.S. in Company’s Own Interest 


The Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court has unanimously affirmed an 
award for workmen’s compensation made 
by the W orkmen’s Compensation Board 
in the matter of the claim of Dick Shel- 
don, respondent, v._ U nited States of 
America, operating Montgomery Ward 
& Co., Inc., purported appellant, Indem- 
nity Insurance Co. of North America, 
appellant; Montgomery Ward & Co., 
Inc., respondent. Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board, respondent. 

The appeal was by the insurance car- 
rier from an award made by the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board. 

ina 


decision the 


memorandum accompanying its 
court held: 

“Claimant was employed in one of the 
stores owned by Montgomery Ward & 
Co., Inc. On December 28, 1944, pur- 
suant to an executive order of the 
President of the United States, the 
Government of the United States took 
possession of this store, and the Secre- 
tary of War was directed to operate the 
same. The carrier appellant issued a 
policy of voluntary insurance running to 
the Government of the United States by 
which it agreed to pay voluntarily on 
behalf of the insured, benefits equivalent 
to those prescribed by the workmen’s 
compensation law in effect where the 
premises were located. 


No Denial of Jurisdiction 


“Tt also agreed not to enter any de- 
fense based on a denial of jurisdiction 
under any claim in which its liability 
under the policy was in any way con- 
cerned, unless so requested in writing 
by the insured. Claimant sustained an 


COMBINED CHANGES DOMICILE 
Moves From re to Illinois 
Through Subsidiary; Status of Com- 
pany Not Affected by Shift 


W. Clement Stone, president of the 
Combined Insurance Co. of America, 
announces that his company has changed 
its state of domicile from the state of 
Pennsylvania to Illinois, effective as of 
the close of business November — 30, 
1949, 

The change throuch 


was effectuated 


the utilization of a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary Illinois stock corporation, into 
which Combined Insurance Co. was ab- 


Simultaneously with 
name of the Illinois 


sorbed by merger. 
the merger, the 


corporation, formerly known = as Cica 
Insurance Co., was changed to Com- 
bined Insurance Co. of America and 


assets and assumed all 
Pennsylvania com- 


absorbed all the 
the liabilities of the 
pany. 

The only effect of these 
is to change the state of domicile to 
Illinois, so that the surviving company 
is possessed of exactly the same assets, 
liabilities, policyholders, officers, corpo- 
rate name and capital and surplus as the 
Pennsylvania company. The executive 
offices of the company will remain as 
heretofore in Chicago. 


transactions 


CHICAGO ADJUSTERS MEET 

The annual Christmas party of the 
Casualty Adjusters Association of Chi- 
cago was held on the evening of De- 
cember 15. J. C. Donovan, Hawkeye 
Casualty Co. was program chairman, 
and R. T. Luce, Casualty Mutual In- 
surance Co., perpetual secretary, was in 
charge of arrangements. 


PAN AMERICAN PAYS DIVIDEND 

The Pan American Casualty Co, of 
Houston, Tex., announced the declara- 
tion of its regular quarterly dividend 
for 1949 of 50 cents per share, payable 
December 14, to stockholders of record 


December 6. 


as ot 


accidental injury in the nature of a heart 
attack rising out of and in the course of 
his employment. When his claim for 
compensation was considered the board 
reformed the policy in question so as to 
make the appellant insurance company 
a carrier for Montgomery Ward & Co., 
Inc. This was done on the theory that 
the policy was secured and intended for 
the benefit and protection of injured em- 
ployes of the latter company. 

“Appellant contends that the board 
had no jurisdiction over the United 
States operating entity or the carrier, 
and also that it had no power or author- 
ity, under the law, to reform the policy 
in question. 

“We think it clear that the Govern- 
ment of the United States did not ap- 
propriate the business of Montgomery 
Ward & Co., Inc., and took possession 
simply as a manager so that the business 
might continue notwithstanding the ex- 
istence of a strike during the war period. 
It was thus operating the business for 
the benefit of the company, and hence, 
in our opinion, it follows that the policy 
of insurance secured was clearly for the 
benefit and protection of the company as 
well as its employes. 

“It is quite inconceivable that 
claim for compensation arising 
the policy could be tried in any other 
forum except before the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board of the state of New 
York. We doubt whether it was neces- 
sary to reform the policy in view of the 
circumstances, but this doubt is of little 
consequence since the effect of reforma- 
tion had no greater result than might 
have been arrived at otherwise. 

“Award unanimously affirmed, with 
costs to the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board.” 


any 
under 


REVISES AUTO LAW ANALYSIS 





Association of Casualty & Surety Com- 
panies Publishes New Edition of 
Chart Prepared by Law Dept. 


Publication of the 1949 revised edition 
of the seven-chart analysis of automo- 
bile liability security laws of the United 
States and Canada is announced by the 
law department of the Association of 
Casualty & Surety Companies. Seven 
charts are included in the 1949 edition, 
as follows: 

Scope of laws, security for past acci- 
dent, proof upon conviction, suspension 
in event of judgment, nature and requi- 
sites of proof, miscellaneous, Canadian 
laws. 

Copies of the new chart may be ob- 
tained from the editor of the law de- 
partment of the association, 60 John 
St., New York 7, at 25 cents per copy, 
with special prices for quantity orders. 
Regular subscribers to the association’s 
supplement service for automobile se- 
curity insurance laws receive the chart 
as part of this service. 





Hawaiian Official Approves 
Auto Assigned Risk Plan 


Insurance Commissioner William B. 
Brown of the Territory of Hawaii has 
approved an Automobile Assigned Risk 
Plan of the uniform type to be effective 
as of January 1, 1950, the date the new 
Hawaiian safety responsibility law be- 
comes effective. The plan will be admin- 
istered in the office of the Hawaii Casu- 
alty & Surety Rating Bureau at Hono- 
lulu, under the direction of Secretary 
Arthur J. Latta. 

Harold K. Philips, manager of the 
public relations department of the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty & Surety Compa- 
nies, was in Honolulu this fall and 
assisted in planning the publicity and 
educational program to familiarize the 
public with the new law and the method 
of assigning risks, 





“Later.” 


explain. 


Life 








‘LATER’ May BE Too LATE 


You are well aware of the source of new business that lies 
within the New York Disability Benefits Law. And you want 


the best medium available to take advantage of this new law. 


No doubt you know about The Union Labor Life Insur- 


ance Company in this connection—but you may be saying, 


Remember—this law—your doorway to bigger sales—be- 
comes partially effective on January 1, 1950. You can’t afford 
to wait much longer to learn what The Union Labor Life 


Insurance Company has to offer. 


To satisfy your needs call at once upon the company long 


a specialist in wage-earner insurance. We will be happy to 


THE UNION LABOR 


Insurance Company 


570 Lexington Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 











N. J. Will Pay Out 
$3,500,000 in Benefits 


REPORTS 1949 9 CDB RESULTS 
Report Is on State Plan Only; 15,000 
Approved Plans Pay Higher Bene- 


fit Rates Than State 








New Jersey, under its state disability 
insurance provisions alone, will pay out 
approximately $3,500,000 in 1949—first 
year of operation of the program—to 
workers who were sick or disabled un- 
der conditions not connected with their 
jobs. The total does not include the 
payments under the private plan section 
of the temporary disability benefits law, 

In presenting the total of state pay- 
ments under the program, William F. 
Dittig, superintendent of the Disabi! lity 
Insurance Service of the Division of 
Employment Security, on December 8 
told an area employers conference con- 
ducted by the New Jersey Manufactur- 
ers Association that contributions of 
employers and workers for state plan 
coverage will run about $11,000,000 for 
1949, representing an experience of 
about three-to-one. 

Collects $17,000,000 in Contributions 

Mr. Dittig also pointed out that the 
Disability Insurance Service had col- 
lected approximately $17,000,000 in con- 
tributions from June 1 to December 31, 
1948; that $50,000,000 had been with- 
drawn from the Unemployment Trust 
Fund, the earnings of which are to be 
used for the payment of benefits to the 
unemployed disabled, and that earnings 
now approximate $1,400,000. 

Mr. Dittig stated that approximately 
800,000 workers are covered under pri- 
vate plans, the state being responsible 
for the coverage of approximately 1,- 
000,000 employed and unemployed work- 
ers. Private plans, with the exception 
of existing plans in force at the time 
of the adoption of the law and now 
rapidly running out, must equal benefit 
rates of the state plan (maximum of $22 
for 26 weeks) and cannot be any more 
restrictive than the state plan, Mr Dit- 
tig said. He pointed out that two-thirds 
of the 15,000 private plans approved 
under the New Jersey law provide for 
benefit rates higher than state plan re- 
quirements, 

Must Have Workers’ Assent 

He emphasized that a private plan 
cannot be adopted by an employer with- 
out the assent of a majority of his 
workers if they are to contribute. He 
also urged employers to comply with 
the law so that all employes will know 
whether they have state or private plan 
coverage. 

William C. Nowels, Deputy Attorney 
General, also spoke, explaining legal de- 
tails of the state plan and private plan 
sections of the law. The session was 
the fifth of a series of lectures given on 
unemployment and disability insurance 
and the state employment service by 
representatives of the Division of Em- 
ployment Security, Department of La- 
bor and Industry. The next series will 
begin January 10, in Camden with the 
South Jersey Manufacturers Associa- 
tion sponsoring the course. 


A. & H. ASS’N TO AID IND. U. 





Ray, Williams Agree to Speak; Asso- 
ciation to Furnish Sample Policies 
for Classroom Use 


Charles Ray, president of the Indiana 
Accident & Health Association, an 
Paul Williams, international board mem- 
ber, have arranged with Dr. J. Edward 
Hedges, head of Indiana University’s 
insurance department, and Esther Bra- 
sher, instructor of the university's dis- 
ability insurance course, to speak and to 
furnish speakers from time to time for 
the disability insurance class. 

The university has also asked the 
A. & H. Association to furnish it with 
sample sets of policies for classroom 
use, 

Indiana University has the only uni- 
versity class in the country devoted 
wholly to disability insurance. 
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Manufacturers Casualty Conducts 


Auto Insurance Market Survey 


Personal Interviews With 465 Home Owners Point to Sub- 
stantial Market To Be Tapped in Advance of Effective 
Date of Pennsylvania Responsibility Law 


Pennsylvania’s automobile financial 
responsibility law will go into effect 
next February 1, and if the experience 
in other states which have adopted such 
laws is any criterion, there should be a 
sizable increase in the number of in- 
sured cars in Pennsylvania in 1950, 

In an effort to ascertain the potential 
market in advance of the effective date 
of the law, the Manufacturers Casualty 
of Philadelphia recently conducted a 
personal house-to-house market survey 
in a typical new residential community 
of almost 1,000 homes whose occupants 
ranzed from professional men to un- 
skilled labor. The scene was West- 
brook Park, Delaware County, Penna., 
and five interviewers working there a 
day and a half making a total of 474 in- 
terviews. Nine of these were discarded 
as unreliable when the results of the 
test were compiled. From the remain- 
ing 465 the following helpful informa- 
tion was obtained and it is now being 
effectively used by Manufacturers Casu- 
altv’s agents. : 

In answer to the first two questions 
put by the interviewers 309 out of 465 
home owners (more than 66%) indi- 
cated that they either own automobiles 
now or expect to own them soon. It 
was felt by the company that this 
represented a fair picture of car owner- 
ship in a residential area “as W estbrook 
Park seems to be no better than aver- 
age, financially speaking, judging from 
the breakdown of occupations of those 
owning cars.” Largest group was 150 
white collar workers (clerks-salesmen) ; 
then came 116 skilled labor workers, 42 
unskilled labor, 14 proprietors and 11 
professional men. No occupation was 


t 


given by 114. 
70% of Car Owners Carry Insurance 


The third question, copied from a 
poll conducted by Elmo Roper in Sep- 
tember, 1946, comprising over 10,000 in- 
terviews, revealed that 190 out of the 
270 owning cars in Westbrook Park 
have automobile insurance which would 
protect them from lawsuit if the auto- 
mobile should injure or kill other per- 
This response showed that 70% 
of the car owners are insured which 
compared favorably with the Roper 
tally of 73% who carried this type of 
insurance. Thus, in the report made to 
\V. Stanley Kite, president of the 
Manufacturers Casualty, the interview- 
ing group reached this conclusion: 

The similarity between our results 
and those of Elmo Roper seems to in- 
licate that the affirmative answers we 
btained are reliable and that it is a safe 
‘ssuinption that at least 30% of those 


sons, 


tal 





who own automobiles in this residential 


‘community now do not carry auto lia- 
lh insurance. To these prospects 
must be added, of course, 39 families 
Who intend to buy cars in the near fu- 
tt Consequently, 119 families out of 
il of 309, or better than 38% of 
it and potential automobile own- 
ers are prospects for insurance. 

“Toere is even a possibility that this 
figur may be low because, of the 270 
ar owners interviewed, only 30 were 
men while 222 were women, and 18 were 
tified by the interviewers. There 
Was « noticeable tendency on the part 
t women interviewed to answer 
ves” to the question about liability in- 
e even before the question was 


completed. Probably this was to fore- 
stall a possible sales talk. It was ob- 
vious that the women were not as fa- 
miliar with this subject as the men, 
most of whom actually buy the insur- 
ance.” 

Under 24% of Car Owners Solicited 

for Insurance 

The residents of Westbrook Park, by 
their own volunteered complaints, have 
been plagued by door-to-door salesmen 
of almost every conceivable type. Casu- 
alty insurance agents, however, have 
not been among the offenders. The sur- 


vey revealed that less than 24% of the 
families owning cars but not carrying 
auto liability insurance, have been so- 
licited for this type of coverage since 
moving to Westbrook Park. In fact, 
four of those interviewed expressed a 
desire to have such insurance. 

357 Had Not Heard of Responsibility 

aw 

It probably came as a surprise to the 
interviewers that over 76% of the peo- 
ple interviewed (357 out of 465) had not 
heard of the Pennsylvania financial re- 
sponsibility law and consequently did 
not realize that under its provisions a 
car owner must be insured after his 
first accident. In fairness, the report 
to the management indicated that this 
percentage would have been reduced if 
the interviews had been conducted with 
the actual car owners—in most cases 
the men of the families—because of the 
53 males who were asked about the 
new responsibility law—40% said they 
had heard of it. On the other hand, less 
than 23% of the 379 women were aware 
of this legislation. It was felt that ag- 
gressive advertising of an educational 
nature about the new law would bring 
some of the presently uninsured car 
owners into the fold. 

Most encouraging aspect of this sur- 
vey was that almost 99% of those inter- 
viewed (460 out of 465) answered “yes” 


to the final question: “Do you think 
that every car owner should carry lia- 
bility insurance on his car?” Thus, the 
interviewers felt that it is safe to con- 
clude that enforcement of the Pennsyl- 
vania financial responsibility law would 
not be opposed by the type of people 
living in a_ residential community like 
Westbrook Park. It was stressed in the 
report that “every one of the families 
there who now own cars but do not 
now carry liability insurance believe 
that every car owner should carry such 
protection.” 

In summarizing the results of their 
sampling the interviewing crew, headed 
by Walter S. Spencer, chairman of 
Manufacturers Casualty’s advertising 
committee, reached these conclusions: 

“There is ample evidence here to sup- 
port the theory that there are consid- 
erable numbers of car owners and pros- 
pective car owners who are live pros- 
pects for automobile liability insurance 
The well developed sense of the need 
for this protection, as demonstrated by 
the answers to our final 





question, should 


MN 


make closing the sales comparatively 
easy once the prospects have’ been 
separated from those who do not own 
cars and those who already have in- 
surance. 

“An agent who makes the effort to 


(Continued on Page 120) 








New Year. 








At this holiday season we wish to express our sincere appre’ 
ciation to loyal friends in the feld who have shown their faith in 


this company and its future. 


We look forward to a continuation of this pleasant association 


and hope that all of you will enjoy a happy and prosperous 


SEABOARD SURETY COMPANY 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 
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SEP Publishes Feature Article 
On Education for Teen-age Drivers 


The Saturday Evening Post, in its is- 
sue of December 17, published a feature 
teen-age driver education, 
Youngsters Don’t Have To Be 
It was written by Sidney Sha- 
McFadyen. 
has become an 


article 
“Our 


Killers.” 


on 


lett and Henry C. 

The authors said it 
accepted belief that a teen-age driver 
behind high-powered 
motor ar “can be more dangerous than 
a lunatic with a Tommy gun. This be- 


the wheel of a 


lief has been built up by publicity about 


what some reckless youngsters actually 
have done at the wheel with gory re- 
sults. 

“Less widely publicized is the fact 
that the schools and other interested 


agencies throughout the country are do- 
ing something to regulate driver exu- 
berance and eliminate irresponsibility at 
the wheel. If the program of driver 
training in the nation’s high schools 
continues to expand as it has since the 
end of World War II, the time may not 
be far off when accident and conviction 
statistics may prove that Junior is a 
afer driver than his father,” 


Credits C. & S. Association 


Credit for this movement toward 
fer driving for teen-agers is given to 


the Association of Casualty & Surety 
Companies, American Automobile Asso- 
iation, National Safety Council, civic 
ubs, parent-teacher associations and 
hool systems throughout the country 
ich are “beating the drum to put 
driver instruction on a par with the 
three R’s or, at least, with athletics and 
me econ mic sg 
Ilustrative of the “evangelical fervor 
with which the youthful driver educa- 
tion program affects its participants, the 
authors point to J. Paul Kemerer, a 
school driving instructor in Prince 
(i es County, Maryland, a suburban 
nd rural county which “incidentally, 





ambitious program far outstrip- 


e efforts of many metropolitan 

enter 
Mr. Kemerer put aside a promising 
] career three years ago to de- 
e full time to teaching students how 
to drive correctly and, say the authors, 
‘his enthusiasm for his work is so 
reat that Ine sometimes stations him- 
elf at the curb to serve as a human 
stanchion—once he had to dive for the 
utter—in teaching students how to 
park correctly. With students whom he 
nsiders sufficiently skilled, he also 
demonstrates how delicately the clutch 
be operated by telling them to 
bump his shinbones gently, as if his 


ins were the bumper of a parked car.” 

\fter touching on the activities of the 
\AA in youth driver education, Messrs. 
| and Mekayden said: 


Is Among Leading Groups 


“Another leading group in promotion 
training is the accident pre- 
vention department—formerly known-as 
he National Conservation Bureau—of 
he Association of Casualty & Surety, 
public-service organization of 68 
sualty-insurance | There 


re now 73 company members, including 


companies 


recently joined fire companies.] Inter- 
est of this organization also goes back 
to 1934, and it, too, has developed a 
widely used textbook, “Man and the 
Motor Car,” and tests which are fol- 
lowed by many schools. The association 
gives annual awards to states which 
have done outstanding work. Almost all 
school instruction, whether it is given 
by teachers or police representatives, 
follows either the AAA or APD pat- 
terns.” 

The authors interviewed and quoted a 
number of authorities and youthful 
drivers on the progress of the teen-age 
driver program, and said in conclusion: 

“Those connected with the various 
programs are too realistic to expect all 
the instinctive wildness of youth at the 
wheel to be wiped out overnight, no 
matter how effectively and dramatically 
safe driving can be taught. There will 
always be teen-age “cowboys” behind 
the wheels of motorcars, who, quite 
senselessly and needlessly, will kill and 
maim themselves and others. 


Evidence of Balance 


“But, the advocates of high-school 
driver training point out, there is in- 
creasing evidence of balance among the 
teen-age drivers. If the instruction can 
be extended to cover every high-school 
youngster in America, there is every 
reason to believe, on the basis of past 
experience, that the slaughter on the 
streets and highways will be reduced 
sharply. To quote J. Paul Kemerer, the 
enthusiastic instructor from Prince 
Georges County, Maryland, again, “The 
day I really began to feel good about 
this program was the day the two 
prettiest girls in one of my classes came 
to me and said, ‘We’re telling the boy 


friends that from now on, one-arm 
driving is out. After what we've learned 
about the motorcar in driver-education 
class, we've decided we'd rather be 


alive and unpopular than popular and 
dead,’ ss 


Bureau Compiles Record of 


Auto Assigned Risk Plans 


The National Bureau of Casualty Un- 
derwriters has prepared a compilation 


of the experience on automobile as- 
signed risks for as many states as ex- 
perience is available. In all, this em- 


Although assigned risk 
plans are now in operation in 42 states, 
not all of the plans have been in effect 
long enough for developed experience 
to be reported. 

In view of the questions so frequently 


braces 26 states. 


asked concerning the underwriting re- 
sults on assigned risks, with particular 
reference to the application of sur- 
charges to such risks, the information 


disclosed by this compilation should be 
of general interest. 
CASH SICKNESS BENEFIT BILL 
A cash benefit program, re- 
quiring Massachusetts employers to in- 
sure their workers for disabilities caused 
by non-occupational accidents or sick- 
ness, 1s proposed in a bill filed in the 
state legislature by Senator William E. 
Nolen, Holyoke Democrat. 
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There's a Special Reason... Consult Our Bonding Specialists 














Mass. Initiative Petition 


Calls for Flat Auto Rate 


An initiative petition calling for a 
flat statewide rate of $28.70 a year for 
compulsory automobile insurance in 
Massachusetts has been filed with the 
Massachusetts Secretary of State’s elec- 
tions division. 

Carrying about 32,000 signatures from 
six counties, the petition will come be- 
fore the 1950 state legislative session. 
If rejected by the legislature, it can 
be placed on the 1950 election ballot by 
securing 5,000 additional signatures. 





Central Surety’s Directors 


Declare 100% Stock Dividend 


Stockholders of Central Surety & 
Insurance Corp. having approved the 
recommended capital increase to $2,000,- 
OOO by transfer of $1,000,000 from sur- 
plus to capital, the board of directors 
of the company at its special meeting 
held recently, declared a 100% stock 
dividend which was distributed Decem- 
ber 15, 1949 to stockholders of record 
December 1. 

Kach stockholder will receive a new 
share of stock for each share held. 

The company’s capital is now $2,000,- 
OOO, divided into 100,000 shares of the 
par value of $20 each. 

PROBE GAS STATION RATES 

Evidence on insurance rates that 
should be charged self-service filling sta- 
tions was taken before the Virginia State 
Corporation Commission at Richmond 
recently. The National Bureau of 
Casualty Underwriters and the Mutual 
Casualty Insurance Rating Bureau have 
suggested that the rate be 150% of 
those charged ordinary filing stations. 


S. C. COMP. RATES DROP 

Workmen’s compensation insurance 
rates in South Carolina have been 
ordered reduced 10%, effective December 
31. This is in keeping with the announce- 
ment made recently by Insurance Com- 
missioner D. D. Murphy and_ State 
Senator Ralph Gasque, chairman of the 
legislative committee on compensation 
insurance, that such reduction would be 
ordered. 


Auto Market Survey 


(Continued from Page 119) 


find the uninsured car owners need not 
be concerned with active competition 
because the uninsured 30% (in West- 


brook Park) lack insurance primarily 
because the purchase of a_ liability 
policy has not been made easy for 


them.” 

To the satisfaction of Manufacturers’ 
management the survey verified their 
belief in the following three points: (1) 
that there is a_ substantial market in 
new “middle income” residential devel- 
opments for the sale of car insurance; 
(2) that such residential areas have not 
yet been adequately canvassed by insur- 
ance agents, and (3) that the expendi- 
ture of time and effort to encourage 
such solicitation will be profitable. 

The company’s follow-up on its mar- 
ket research survey was the launching 
of a campaign for preferred automobile 
liability insurance, focal point of which 
was a direct mail circular entitled “Meet 
Mr. Simms.” In its preparation Manu- 
facturers Casualty kept uppermost in 
mind the need for giving strong, unan- 
swerable reasons why home owners 
cannot afford to drive a car without 
adequate liability protection, 
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Some Facts for Folks Who Complain 
About Fidelity and Surety Rates 


By Davip PorTErR 
Educational Director, The Surety Association of America 


The timely article by David Porter, educational director, Surety Association of 
America, appearing on this page should be put to immediate use by bonding com- 
panies and their field representatives. Mr. Porter stresses the fact that during a 
period when prices of many commodities have jumped sharply upward from their 
prewar levels, fidelity and surety bond rates have undergone sharp reductions. It 
is, furthermore, true that the coverage afforded under many bond forms has at the 
same time been broadened. Thus, increased protection has been given to many 


employers. 


Alert to the value of disseminating the data compiled by Mr. Porter to its 
agents and managers around the country, the Fidelity & Deposit_of Maryland is 


featuring his article in its December “Beacon.” 


It is felt by the F. & D. that the 


facts concerning the broad reductions in the prices of fidelity and surety bonds 
should be given wide publicity and The Eastern Underwriter is glad to assist in 


this effort. Mr. Porter’s article follows: 


A potent sales argument not ade- 
quately employed by agents and brokers 
is the enormous variance in the trend 
of prices between commodities on the 
one hand, and fidelity and surety bonds 
on the other. 

The private purse has been pinched 
by the steady upward spiral of com- 
modity prices since before World War 
Il, and commodities have either been 
difficult or impossible to obtain, or have 
been priced sharply upward from their 
pre-war levels. 

Fidelity and surety bond rates, how- 
ever, have undergone almost equally 
sharp reductions during the same pe- 
riod. 

Let’s look at the data supplied by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics for a_re- 
freshing contrast. According to BLS 
figures for 1936 and June, 1949, the con- 
sumers’ price index for all items in- 
creased from 99.1 to 169.6, an unpleasant 
jump of 70.5 points, or approximately 
1%. 

Food increased in over-all cost during 
this period from 101.3 to 204.3, an up- 
ward revision of 102%. The average 
housewife is acutely conscious of this 
increase whether or not she thinks in 
terms of indices or percentages. 

Wearing apparel went up from 97.6 
to 190.3; rent increased from 96.4 to 
120.6; fuel, electricity and refrigeration 


flation which developed throughout the 
economy, as Dr, Jules Backman, asso- 


ciate professor of economics at New 
York University, emphasizes in his 
book “Surety Rate-Making.” Unlike 


the buyers of most goods and services, 
the purchaser of fidelity bonds and 
surety bonds receives as much or more 
for his money than he did before the 
war, 

In fact, the price of the services sold 
by corporate suretyship is one of the 
very few prices which have not in- 
creased substantially during this inter- 
val. Contrariwise, it has decreased 
sharply. Let us break that down. 

The major reductions in bond rates 
have taken place for fidelity bonds and 
contract bonds. For surety bonds other 
than contract, the general rate level has 
undergone little or no change, although 
some local or scattered reductions have 
taken place. 

In the fidelity field, bankers blanket 
bond rates have been reduced approxi- 
mately 64% since 1936; individual and 
schedule bonds have declined 30 to 40% 
in cost; primary commercial blanket 
bond rates decreased 51.6% to 65.4% for 
selected coverages. Blanket position 
bond rates, selected types, are down 
65.7% to 77.1%; while all fidelity bonds, 
as a group, have decreased in cost ap- 
proximately 60%. Rather than witness- 





Reductions in Annual Cost of Selected Blanket Position Bonds, 
all classified lines not otherwise rated, 1936-1945 
$25,000 Bond 
25 Class “A” 
50 Class “B” Employes 
(5 Outside Salesmen 
Who Do Not Collect) 


Fantarg 0, NGG: co cacie edna. dandy .. $975.00 $3,525.00 
Nay 2@, NESS oc cscs de eecaaes weve FOR00 2,820.00 
Hae “2b (OMe, ctcccccs ncouencenes 624.00 2,115.00 
March 7 1GEF: ..cccccvccwccs Bota rue 503.00 1,222.50 
Wane! U5 Wot scsi ascassereesia We 400.82 969.85 
Fume GS WO s. cos ccecste natok 334.02 808.21 
Per cent Reduction....... Ah eas 65.7% 77% 


Experience rating. 


* Reclassification of Outside Salesmen Who Do Not Collect, from A to B. 

‘Basic rates reduced 15% and experience rating expanded. 

‘Three year premium plan paid in advance at 2% times annual rate. 
—From “Surety Rate-Making” by Dr. Jules Backman. 


$25,000 Bond 
100 Class “A” 
500 Class “B” Employes 
(50 Outside Salesmen 
Who Do Not Collect) 








from 100.2 to 135.6; house 
from 96.3 to 187.3; and miscellaneous 
‘onsumer commodities from 98.7 to 
134.2. The nationwide average increase 
in the cost of automobile repairs is ap- 
proximately 125%, and that of medical 
‘osts roughly 30%. On a higher con- 
sumer level, the wholesale commodity 
price index climbed from 80.8 to 154.4, 
r about 90%. 

The purchasing power of the con- 
sumer’s dollar, therefore, shrank con- 
Spicuously during this period, and he 
btains far less in value now than he 
lid before the war. 

Fidelity-Surety Record in Sharp 

BL Contrast 

rhe record of fidelity and surety bond 
tates during this period, however, has 
veen in sharp contrast to the price in- 


furnishings 





ing quality deterioration during this pe- 
riod, as was true with many commodi- 
ties, bond coverages were broadened. 
The net effect has been to increase pro- 
tection to the employer while at the 
same time cutting drastically the cost 
of this increased coverage. 

The sharp reduction in rates for 
bankers blanket bonds was summarized 
by the American Bankers Association 
in these words: 

“Bankers blanket bonds for which 
banks are paying $9,000,000 annually 
(1946) would cost $25,000,000 annually at 
the rates in effect in 1936. Also cover- 
age under blanket bonds has been sub- 
stantially broadened.” 

Three Contributing Factors 

Three factors contributed to the over- 
all reduction in rates for fidelity bonds 


as follows: (1) reduction in basic rates, 
(2) the adoption of experience rating, 
and (3) the three-year premium plan. 
Generally, the major proportion of the 
reductions was attributable to the first 
two factors. 

A comparable 
isted for 
these 
duced 
1936. 

Comparing these fidelity-surety rate 
reductions of 25% to 77% with the in- 
crease of 71% in the consumers’ price 
index and 90% in over-all wholesale 
prices, the conclusion is inescapable 


trend ex- 


downward 
contract bonds. Rates for 
bonds generally have been re- 
between 25% and 3314% since 


that this wide swing in prices consti- 
tutes an effective sales argument for 
price-conscious prospects. 

The average agent and broker repre- 
sent corporate suretyship at the local 
community level, and it is through their 
instrumentality that these amazing 
price trend variations can be brought 
to the attention of potential purchasers. 
Inflation has left its indelible character 
on the consciousness of the average 
buyer, and the facts concerning the 
broad reductions in the prices of fidelity 


and surety bonds could be hammered 
home as a stimulus to increased pro- 
duction. 





Livestock Mortality Insurance Is 


Too Important a Line to Overlook 


By J. Witson MarnstTeErR 
Assistant to President, Leonhart & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Although the average agent or broker 
may never be called on to insure polar 
bears, reindeers or zebras he is sure to 
be asked at some time for livestock 
mortality insurance on horses, cattle, 
sheep, pigs or dogs. Even if the local 
zoo should present the problem of in- 
suring some newly acquired animal 
until it reaches its destination, the pro- 
ducer who has given some thought to 
this coverage can readily inform his 
client that the coverage is available. 

Stop a minute and think! Make a list 
right now of your present clients who 
own race, show or riding horses or 
other thoroughbred horses and 
who own beef or dairy herds. Include 
also those who are proud owners of 
pedigreed and show dogs and other 
livestock. Even though the raising of 
show animals may be a hobby, vou can 
be sure that your client has a sizable 
investment to be protected. And, to 
those who are engaged in this business, 
livestock mortality insurance is every 
bit as important as fire insurance or 
liability insurance. 

Recently, and probably at present, 
buyers from South American countries 
have been in the United States for the 
purpose of acquiring breeding cattle 
for their country. These are usually 
shipped by air transport and in every 
instance insurance for the trip and 
30 days after arrival is required. 

Policy Is Simple 

The livestock mortality policy is sim- 
ple and does not contain numerous, 
confusing clauses and conditions. Cov- 
erage is to indemnify the assured 
against loss, through death, of the ani- 
mals described in the schedule attached 
to the policy, resulting from natural 
causes and/or illness and/or disease 
and/or accident including fire and 
lightning. 

A completed and signed proposal 
form by the assured will supply the 
underwriters with all of the information 
needed to quote rates and put the in- 
surance into effect. A veterinary cer- 
tificate on the reverse side of the pro- 
posal must be completed to assure the 
underwriter of the good health of the 
animals at the time the insurance is 
effected, 

Insurance on race horses contains a 
standard claiming race clause which 
provides automatic reduction below the 
sum insured in the event of a horse 
being entered or run in a race where 
the claiming, selling or combination 
price shall be less than the amount 
of insurance on the insured animal 
Because of such entry being considered 
as an offer to sell at this price, it will 
be agreed that this is a_ reasonable 
requirement under the _ policy. 

Conditions of the policy require that 
the assured be sole owner and that he 
provide such veterinary care as is re- 


quired in the event of illness or an 


those - 


accident and immediate notice of any 
illness, accident or injury or physical 
disability whatsoever shall be given to 
the insurors. Slaughter of insured animals 
can only be done with insuror’s consent 
except in the case of bone fractures 
necessitating immediate slaughter. Ter- 
ritorial limits are the U. S. A. and 
Canada but extensions, as required, can 
be arranged. 
Four Principal Exclusions 

principal exclusions 


There are four 


as follows: 


(a) Loss arising in consequence of an 
sured animal becoming unfit or incapable of 
fulfilling the functions or duties for which 
same is kept or used by the assured. 

(b) Loss through slaughter on the grounds 
of expediency. 

(c) Loss during transport by water other 
than inland waterway. 

(d) Loss by any surgical operation (includ- 
ing inoculation) unless the same shall become 
necessary and shall arise by a peril hereby 
insured. 

An “other insurance clause” provides 
for the insurors to be liable, in the 


event of loss, only to the 


rateable proportion of any such loss 
The cancellation clause permits short 
rate cancellation by the assured or pro 
rata cancellation by the insurors upon 


notice to the insured. 


Group Plan Available 


\ group insurance plan is available 
for beef and dairy cattle only. Under 
this plan the insured pays down 50‘ 
of the usual annual rate at the incep 


tion of the policy. In the event of n 


loss there is no further premium paid 

However, in the event of loss an amount 

representing the second 50% of the 
~ | 


premium is deducted from the first los 





and further approved claims are paid 
at the insured value. The minimum 
number of head to be insured under 


this plan is ten. These may include spe- 


cial herd bulls and females of the herd 
between three months and eight years 
of age (for new entrants), also the 
show herd may be included under this 
plan. Animals added during the policy 
period take pro rata of the animal rate 
No one animal insured under the plan 


for a specific amount shall exceed 25% 
of the total amount of 

Policies on pedigree: 
insuror’s’ liability to 


insurance 
= 
dogs 
sum insured for the first two months, 
atterward however the full amount is 


payable. Death by poisoning is excluded 
Otherwise the usual policy provisions 
apply. 

Throughout the country the business 
of raising and showing thoroughbre 
horses is such that heavy investments 
in these animals must be protected by 
insurance 

The agent or broker w ecognizes 
the advantages of being up te 
this subject will find ample reward 
I 


lis efforts. 
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Island monopolistic plan to the New 
York plan.” In recognition of this 
trend, he says: “If sickness insurance 
is going to be written on a compulsory 
basis, it should be done at the state 
level, and in this picture the place of 
private insurance is being given increas- 
ing recognition. . While the majority 
of companies strongly oppose cash sick- 
ness insurance on any compulsory basis, 
it would seem that the future of our 
business looks clearer and brighter at 
the close of 1949 than it did at the be- 
ginning,” 


Liberalization in Underwriting Attitude 


From the underwriting standpoint one 


of the significant aspects of the 1949 
picture has been the increasing recog- 
nition given by A, & H. companies to 
recent therapeutic developments in 
medicine and surgery. While it cannot 


be said that companies have arrived at 
a definite pattern of underwriting policy 
in this connection it is the opinion of a 
growing number of underwriters that 
such developments justify a more lib- 
eral viewpoint in considering question- 
able risks. Generally, the practice is to 
judge each risk on its individual merits. 


Admittedly there are many types ot 
risks which some years ago would 
have been considered uninsurable which 
are now being covered on some basis. 

Along this line W. E. Kipp, assistant 
secretary, Indemnity Co. of North 
\merica, is following the policy of 
vranting some type of coverage rather 
than declining a risk entirely. Simi- 


larly, the Mutual Benefit H, & A. feels 


1 


that there should be a policy for almost 


every kind of risk, and its underwrit- 
ing department is geared to that ob- 
jective Continental Casualty, in) turn, 


points with pride to its liberalized un- 


derwriting attitude. Evidences of it are 
eiven by Vice President Smith as_fol- 
lows 

“We have eliminated one-third of the 
waiver cases. New attitudes on dia- 
betes, stomach ulcers, TB and. other 
medical histories make acceptance on 
some form of insurance the rule with 
our company now, rather than the ex- 
ception. The percentage of rejections is 
insignificant and underwriting cancella- 
tions are at an all-time minimum. As a 
matter of fact, we are now experiment- 
ng in two of our A. & H. divisions with 
a plan of no waivers and no cancella- 


i unpaired risks. The results of 
these experiments will determine how 


tions ot 


far we can go in other divisions, 
Among other companies which are 
giving considerable recognition te re 
cent therapeutic developments is the 
Business Men's Assurance. D. B. Al 


its assistant secretary in charge of 
gives the following 


port, 
new 
cific examples: 

“In recent years we have practically 
eliminated the use of the very lengthy 
wordings in exclusion supplements on 


business, spe- 


those cases formerly diagnosed as _ sci 
atica, Iimbago and other back condi- 
tions. This is because a more accurate 
diagnosis shows such ailments often to 
be ruptured intervertebral discs. 
“Recent developments in the treat- 
ment of stomach and duodenal ulcers 
by gastric resection have resulted in a 
more liberal attitude on those cases. 
Our company and some others are now 
accepting for health insurance such 
cases with an exclusion rider that elim 
mates coverage just fo1 recurrence ot 
uleer and = digestive disturbance oc- 


curring in the stomach, pylorus or duod- 
enum. 

“Many new drugs developed in recent 
vears and the practice of early ambula- 


tion following major surgery, in our 
opinion, will reduce the length of dis- 
ability in such cases. It will also result 
in. better recoveries, making it no 
longer necessary for the home office 


underwriter to be particularly concerned 
about post-operative hernias, adhesions, 
etc.” 

Summation on this 


subject is well 


handled in the following observations 
by E. J. Faulkner, president, Woodmen 
Accident, who is one of the leading 
educators in the A. & H. field. He 
writes: 

“The whole history of the accident 
and health business has been one of 
developing an evolutionary point of 
view which continually adjusts under- 
writing attitudes to advances in the pre- 
vention and cure of disease. It would 
be difficult to single out any particular 
medical development which has _ revolu- 
tionized underwriting attitudes. How- 
ever, we do know that our underwriters 
and medical departments are more in- 
clined to a liberal viewpoint on the 
history of certain infectious conditions 
which are now controlled by the sulpha 
drugs, penicillin, etc. At one time such 
a history might have been a bar to 
insurability or at least, would have re- 
quired postponement of coverage. Now 
the history of an acute attack, con- 
trolled by modern medication, is re- 
garded with much less significance.” 


Family Polio Insurance 


This review of A. & H. insurance in 
1949 would be incomplete if reference 
were not made to the great job done 
in selling family polio insurance last 
summer when infantile paralysis reached 
epidemic proportions. Vice President 
Smith of Continental Casualty is con- 
vinced that the advent of this coverage 


on a family basis was the most sig- 
nificant A. & H. development of the 
year. Although polio insurance has 
been available for about three years 


and has had a brisk sale in Texas, for 
example, it was the Continental Casu- 
alty which pushed the sales promotion 
of it this year on a nationwide basis. 
Approximately 1,000,000 families, Mr. 
Smith says, will have been protected by 
this type of insurance by the Conti- 
nental at the end of 1949. Although in- 
curred claims on polio are running 300% 
of the earned premium, he is confident 
that this situation will be corrected in 
1950 for three good reasons: 

“1. We are 
epidemic period. 

“2. We will have a full year’s earned 
premium to support our heavy seasonal 
claims in the summer months. 


entering into a non- 


“3. We will not have © selection 
against us as we did in 1949 when the 
coverage was sold in large volume in 


epidemic areas without any restraint on 
the part of the company.” 

Darrell O, Smith, vice president, 
American Casualty of Reading, also be- 
lieves that the national acceptance of 
polio and dreaded disease policies was 
the year’s most significant development. 
However, he expresses concern because 
‘it marks a retrogression to the lim- 
ited policies of many years ago. There- 
fore, Mr. Smith feels that family polio 
insurance has been a development which 
in the long run is not good for the 
A. & H. industry. 

C. O. Pauley’s Observations 

Taking an over-all view of A, & H. 
developments of 1949 C. O. Pauley, 
managing director, Health & Accident 
Underwriters Conference, recognizes 
“the tremendous flurry caused by polio 
insurance” as probably the outstanding 


event from the standpoint of publicity 
as well as new coverage. He records 
that this coverage is now written by 


30 member companies of the conference 
with an increasing interest gendered in 
it month by month. “Many companies,” 
he says, “are now writing a dread dis- 
ease policy which covers, besides polio, 
leukemia, scarlet fever, diphtheria, 
smallpox, meningitis, encephalitis, teta- 
nus and rabies. One company has re- 
cently marketed a policy which pays up 
to $1,000 for the treatment of cancer, 
a very new type coverage.” 
Mr. Pauley also is impressed by the 
development this year of hospital ad- 
mission plans and the promotion of 


medical care programs in conjunction 
with the various state medical societies. 
He points to the success of the Chicago 
Hospital Admission Plan, which is ac- 
celerating the admission of Group in- 
surance policyholders to hospitals of 
that city without down payments, In- 
augurated about a year ago by the hos- 
pitals and the Health Insurance Council, 
complaints since that time from either 
hospitals or insurance companies have 
been negligible. 

“A somewhat similar plan was started 
in Milwaukee on December 1 of this 
year,’ Mr. Pauley noted. “It calls for a 
certificate from the employer to be 
given to the employe when the latter en- 
ters a hospital. The patient is admitted 
without down payment and pays only 
the difference between the insurance 
benefits and the actual hospital bill.” 

As to medical care insurance trends, 
Mr. Pauley observes: “For some time 
insurance companies have been writing 
hospital and surgical insurance in Wis- 
consin with the approval of the Wiscon- 
sin Medical Society. This year a some- 
what similar plan went into effect in 
Maine with the cooperation of the 
Maine Medical Society. A plan to help 
pay for surgery was launched in Ten- 
nessee, again in cooperation with the 
state medical society, 

“From all reports the Tennessee Plan 
is headed for a great amount of success. 
There are more than 1,555 doctors who 
have signed authorizations to abide by 
the schedule and the income brackets. 
It is the consensus that there has been 
complete cooperation between the in- 
surance companies and the doctors un- 
der the plan. 

“Some companies are writing medical 
care insurance on an individual basis, 
covering house, hospital and office calls, 
usually after the third visit. There has 
been considerable comment concerning 
insurance to cover medical bills arising 
from the long term illness. A few com- 
panies are writing this on a_ blanket 
basis, usually with a deductible provi- 
sion. This type of coverage is being 
watched with interest, and although it 
is still too early to determine whether 
it is feasible, it is hoped that some type 
of plan can be worked out which will 
cover these so-called catastrophic ill- 
nesses.” 


The Outlook for 1950 


Top management has been quick to 
applaud the A. & H. production per- 
formance of 1949 and this has been with 
a realization that the manner in which 
premium volume and new sales have 
held up is due in large part to efforts 
of agents and brokers and the stimulat- 
ing influence of well organized producer 
groups such as the International Asso- 


ciation of Accident & Health Under- 
writers. It is generally agreed that the 


“easy sledding” period of selling is over 
and that business is getting harder to 
write. Also, it is felt that such disturb- 
ances as the recent steel strike and the 
present coal strike cannot help but slow 
up production. However, as James E. 
Powell, Provident Life & Accident, ob- 
serves: “Most companies have appar- 
ently continued to increase premium 
volume despite these economic disloca- 
tions. It is just one more evidence that 
A. & H. and hospitalization insurance 
are now accepted by the people as real 
necessities—something to buy and _ to 
keep in force.” 

Thus, optimism prevails in A. & H. 
executive ranks that the industry will 
show continued premium volume growth 
in 1950, but some leaders believe that it 
will be difficult to maintain the swift 
pace of the past few years. It is like- 
wise felt that loss ratios will show a 
further upward trend, reflecting a_ re- 
duction in employment which always 
has an adverse effect on experience. 
Some individual expressions of opinion 
on the outlook follow: 

W. E. Kipp, Indemnity Co. of ‘North Amer- 
ica: I doubt that we shall continue to have the 
same favorable loss experience as we have had 
in the last five years. The incentive to keep 
going in spite of all conditions, which grew out 
of the war effort, seems to be declining. There 


is unquestionably a reappearance of demands 
for payment and legal action in doubtful cases, 
The life indemnity case, influenced strongly by 
a desire to retire, is again appearing. These 
follow the pattern of a serious injury, disposal 
of business interests, and an inclination to re. 
tire on an income from investments plus a pros. 
pect of payment under an accident policy. [t 
though we must anticipate ‘tougher 


” 


looks as 
sledding. 

V. J. Skutt, Mutual Benefit H. & A.: The 
upward trend of business has not reached its 
height. There remain millions of eligible risks 
to be afforded some form of sickness and ae. 
protection. They are increasingly con. 
scious of this need. This increased conscious. 
together with the broadened coverages, 
more progressive outlook of our industry and 
encouraging participation by 
industry, all add up to a banner year in 1959, 
Loss ratios are closely related to business and 
Therefore, the informed 
predictions for continued business and_ eco. 
prosperity should be reflected in loss 
ratios continuing at reasonable levels. 

Darrell O. Smith, American Casualty: The 
1950 picture looks good. Group insur- 
ance is still on the increase, primarily because 
of union demands. TDB laws will cause fur. 
ther increases in premium volume. However, 
loss experience and underwriting profits will 
not be as favorable as in recent years. [| 
believe that severe competition group-wise wil! 
result in higher ratios and less underwriting 
profit, which to me means “tougher sledding.” 

J. M. Smith, Continental Casualty: The 
1950 outlook looks favorable. Whatever post. 
war temporary recession was in store for the 
country seems to be a thing of the past now, 
With employment and national income high, 
reliable indices to economic prosperity, the New 
Year picture should prove a tonic for the 
entire industry and for the Continental in par. 
ticular because of the addition of 4,000 more 
agents and brokers attracted to us by our 
polio insurance campaign. 

Fred M. Walters, General Accident: The 
production outlook is good. Underwriting ex- 
perience will probably be about the 
in 1949. Business may become harder to write 
outside of New York but to offset that it 
would appear that A. & H. agents are gradually 
getting back into real selling again after several 


cident 
ness, 


with legislation 


economic conditions. 


nomic 


over-all 


same as 


years of easy going. 

W. Clement Stone, Combined Insurance Co. 
of America: The outlook is excellent but per- 
centage of growth in 1950 compared to 1949 
will be no greater than the comparative growth 
of 1949 over 1948. Loss ratio trends are def- 
nitely up. The public is getting more and 
more claim conscious both as to small 
and to making demands for extended periods of 
time. A income. dollar seems to be 
bigger today than a few years ago. 

Paul W. Stade, Lumbermens Mutual Casu- 
alty: Underwriting results may not be as fa. 
vorable as in 1949. 
decrease of industrial employment may be ex- 
pected due to reduction of the backlog caused 
by the war, higher taxes and less easy money. 
This will necessitate taking a longer view of 
the underwriting problem. However, — unless 
we encounter unforeseen developments it 
should be possible to maintain our business on 
a fairly even keel during 1950. 

Alfred W. Perkins, Union Mutual 
look for a small increase in A. & H. 
for 1950, and it will result from harder work 
by more agents. It will also be 
necessary to tighten up on underwriting. Fur- 
1950 loss experience will not be as 
1949, 


personal 


claims 


tax free 


This is because a normal 


Life: I 
volume 


experienced 


thermore, 
good as for These conclusions are based 
on my belief that 
will not be as favorable as this year. 

Clyde W. Young, Monarch Life: I look for- 
ward to A. & H. volume gains comparable to 
However, loss 
introduction of 
more liberal benefits and policy provisions, gen- 
erally without an increase in premiums. Many 
have such retroactive 
to existing policyholders which may be reflected 


economically 1950 


those made in recent years. 


ratios may increase, due to 


companies made changes 


in increased loss payments. 





Scroll Goes to Williams 

V. R. Williams, veteran Tennessee in- 
surance man, has been presented with 
a beautifully engraved scroll on the 50th 
anniversary of his association witli the 
Fidelity & Casualty Co. of New York 
as representative at Winchester, Tenn. 
I. A. Christensen, president of the com- 
pany, sent a personal letter of com- 
gratulation to Mr. Williams. 
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